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Editorial 


On Monday, October 12*, it was reported that Manmohan Singh— 
despite the request of air chief marshal P V. Naik to permit IAF 
personnel in helicopters to attack inhabitants of the hilly regions—had 
announced that the armed forces would not be deployed against the 
domestic left-wing opponents of the regime. On October 8th the Cabinet 
Committee on Security (CCS) had authorised the home ministry-driven 
coordinated offensive that will see, along with state police deployment, 
some 75,000 central security personnel—who are trained alongside the 
army—and IAF choppers that will “assist in movement of forces.” We 
shall soon see what the Prime Minister’s reservation means in practice. 

We should no doubt be thankful for any such slight sign of restraint În 
the mounting militarisation of our internal politics, but the evidence is clear 
that this is at best a short respite. The interest behind the demands 


voiced by air chief marshal Naik has dominated this government from its Kas 


inception, and will not likely be denied for long. 

That interest is U.S. imperialism and its agents in the Indian armed 
forces and security departments. As Manmohan Singh spoke on October 
l2th, a major Indo-U.S. wargame in U.P commenced focused “on 
mechanized infantry operations for counter-insurgency/counter-terrorism in 
semi-urban terrain.” This is the latest of “joint combat exercises—around 
50 in the last seven years—between the two nations.” (Times. of India, 


October 8) (continued on page 59) 
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Monopoly-Finance Capital and the 
Paradox of Accumulation 


JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER AND ROBERT W. McCHESNEY 


This month marks the eightieth anniversary of the 1929 Stock Market 

Crash that precipitated the Great Depression of the 1930s. Ironically, this 
comes at the very moment that the capitalist system is celebrating having 
narrowly escaped falling into a similar abyss. The financial crash and the 
decline in output-a year ago, following the collapse of Lehman Brothers, was 
as steep as at the beginning of the Great Depression. “For a while,” Paul 
Krugman wrote in the New York Times in August, “key economic indicatots— 
world trade, world industrial production, even stock prices—were falling as fast 
or faster than they did in 1929-30. But in the 1930s the trend lines “kept 
heading down. This time, the plunge appears to be ending after just one 
terrible year.”' Big government, through the federal bailout and stimulus, as 
well as the shock-absorber effects of the continued payouts of unemployment 
and Social Security benefits, Medicare, ete., slowed the descent and helped - 
the economy to level off, albeit at a point well below previous output. 
» Yet if the Great Recession has leveled off before plunging into the depths 
of a second Great Depression, it has nonetheless left the U.S. and world 
economies in shambles. Official U.S. unemployment is over 9 percent, while 
real unemployment, taking into account all of those wanting jobs plus. part- 
‘timers desiring full-time work, is close to twice that. Capacity utilization in 
industry in the United States is at its lowest level since the 1930s. Investment 
in new plant and equipment has faltered. The financial system is a shadow of 
what it was only a year ago. The recovery stage of the business cycle is widely 
axpécted to be sluggish. 

Indeed, what economists most fear at this point is protracted economic 
stagnation. or a long period of slow growth. “Though the economy may 
stabilize,” Thomas Palley has written for the New America Foundation, “it 
will likely be unable to escape the pull of stagnation. That is because 
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stagnation is the logical next stage of the existing [economic] paradigm.” 
Judging by the actions of the economic authorities themselves, there seems to 
' be no way out of the present economic malaise that is acceptable to the vested; 
interests, but to restart the financialization process, i.e., the shift in the cente: 
of gravity of the economy from production to finance-—meaning further financial 
bubbles. Yet, rather than overcoming the stagnation problem, this renewe 
financialization will only serve at best to put off the problem, while piling on 
further contradictions, setting the stage for even bigger shocks in the future. 

This paradox: of accumulation under today’s monopoly-finance capital was 
recently captured in a column by Larry Elliott, economics editor of the London- 
based Guardian. He contrasted the Keynesian approach to the crisis, 
emphasizing fiscal stimulation and financial regulation, to the more conservative 
approach favored by British Chancellor of the Exchequer Alistair Darling, 
which sees the revival.of a finance-driven economy as crucial. In Elliotts view, 
the support for the restoration of unfettered finance on the part of leading 
governmental authorities, such as Darling, may reflect the assessment (shared, 
ironically, with Marxian economics) that financialization is capital’s primary 
recourse today ] in countering a basically stagnant economy. As Elliott himself 
puts it: 


Darling’s more cautious approach [in contrast to Keynesian regulatory . 
proposals] is, strangely perhaps, more in tune with the Marxist analysis of the 
crisis, This argues that it is not the financialisation of Western economies that 
explains the sluggish growth ‘of recent decades; rather, it is the sluggish growth 
and the lack of investment opportunities -for capital that explains financialisation. 
From this perspective, the only way capitalists could increase their wealth was 

` through the expansion of a finance sector which, divorced from the real economy, 


became ever more prone to asset bubbles. Calling time on the casino economy 


does not mean balanced growth, it just means lower growth. 


Those interested in the Marxist perspective should get hold of The Great 

Financial Crisis, written by John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff, published by 

Monthly Review Press in New York. It is a fascinating read. Whether Darling 

has read it, | don’t know. | suspect, however, that Treasury caution when it comes 

to reigning in big finance has less to do with Marx and rather more to do with 

institutional capture.’ 

There are two key points here: (1) the determination of the economic 
authorities to reinstall the old regime of essentially unregulated financial 
markets may be due to a perception that the root problem is one of a stagnan? 
real economy, leaving the casino economy as the only practical means ofi 
stimulating growth; (2) this attempt to restart financialization may also reflect 
“institutional capture,” i.e., the growing power of financial interests within the 
capitalist state. These are not contradictory, as (1) invariably leads to (2), av 
in the case of military spending. 


r 
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The extreme irrationality of such a solution is not lost on the Guardian's 
economics editor, who presents the following dismal, but realistic, scenario: 
“After a short period in which bankers are chastened by their egregious folly 
there is a return to business as usual. This is the most worrying of all the 
[various] scenarios [arising from the crash], since it will mean that few—if 
any—of the underlying problems that caused the crisis have been solved. As a 

. result, we can now start counting down the days to an even bigger financial 
crisis down the road.”* 

All of this underscores the stagnation-financialization trap of contemporary 
accumulation, from which it is now increasingly clear there is no easy or 
¿complete escape within the system. Such an irrational economic condition and 
-its long-term significance cannot be explainéd by standard economic models, 
jbut only in terms of its historic evolution. 


; Stages of Accumulation 


There has long been a fairly widespread TEER among Marxian political 
economists and economic, historians ‘that the history of capitalism up through 
„the twentieth century can be divided into three stages.’ The first of these 
“stages is mercantilism; beginning. in the sixteenth century and running into the 
‘eighteenth. In terms of the labor process and the development of productive 
‘forces, Marx defined this as the period of “manufacture” (meaning the age of 
handicraft production prior to the rise of what he called “machinofacture”). 
‘Nascent -factories were typified by the increasingly detailed division of labor 
‘described by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations. Accumulation took place 
primarily in commerce, agriculture,- and mining. What Marx called 
Department | (producing means of production) remained small in both 
absolute and ‘relative terms in this stage, while Department I| (producing 
commodities for consumption) was limited by its handicraft character. 

The second stage is an outgrowth of the industrial revolution in Britain, 
centered at first in the textile trade and then spreading to industry generally. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the present, this is often conceived of as 
competitive capitalism and as the onginal age of liberalism. Here the focus of 
accumulation shifted sharply towards modern industry, and particularly the 
building up of Department I. This included not only factories themselves, but 
also a whole huge infrastructure of transportation and communications 
(railroads, telegraphs, ports, canals, steamships). This is a period of intense 
competition among capitals and a boom-and-bust cycle, with price competition 
playing a central role in governing economic activity. 

The third stage, which is usually called monopoly capitalism or corporate 
capitalism, began:in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and was 
consolidated in the twentieth century. It is marked by the spiraling 
concentration and centralization of capital, and the rise to dominance of the 
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corporate form of business organization, along with the creation of a market for 
industrial securities. Industmes increasingly come under the rule of a few 
(oligopolistic) firms that, -in Joseph Schumpeter’s terms, operate 
“corespectively” rather than competitively with respect to price, output, and 
investment decisions at both the national and increasingly global levels.® In this 
stage, Department I continues to expand, including not just factories but a 
much wider infrastructure in transportation and communicatons (automobiles, 
aircraft, telecommunications, computers, etc.). But its continued expansion 
becomes more dependent on the expansion of Department II, which becomes | 
increasingly developed in this stage—in an attempt to utilize the enormous 
productive capacity unleashed by the growth of Department I. The economic 
structure can thus be described as “mature” in the sense that both 
departments of production are now fully developed and capable of rapid 
expansion in response to demand. The entire system, however, increasingly 
operates on a short string, with growing problems of effective demand. 
‘Technological innovation has been systematized and made routine, as has 
scientific management of the labor process and even of consumption through 
modern marketing. The role of price competition in regulating the system is far 
reduced. 

- A further crucial aspect of capitalist development, occurring during all three 
stages, is the geographical expansion of the system, which, over the course of 
its first three centuries, developed from a small corner in Western Europe into 
a world system. However, it was only in the nineteenth century that this 
globalization tendency went beyond one predominantly confined to coastal 
regions and islands and penetrated into the interior of continents. And it was 
only in the twentieth century that we see the emergence of monopoly capital 
at a high level of globalization—reflecting the growing dominance `of 
multinational (or transnational) corporations. 

' From the age of colonialism, lasting well into the twentieth century, to the 
present phase of multinational-corporate domination, this globalizing process 
has operated imperialistically, in the sense of dividing the world into a complex 
` hierarchy of countries, variously described as: developed and underdeveloped, 
center and periphery, rich and poor, North and South (with further divisions 
within both core and periphery). As in any complex hierarchy, there is some 
shifting over time in those that occupy the top and bottom (and in-between) 
tiers. Nevertheless, the overall level of social and economic inequality between 
countries at the world level has risen dramatically over the centuries. There is 
no real “flattening” of the world economy, as presumed by some ideologues of 
globalization such as Thomas Fredman.” Although industrialization has 
expanded in the periphery, it has generally been along lines determined by 
global corporations centered in the advanced capitalist countries, and therefore 
has tended to be directed to the demands of the center (as well as to the 
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wants of the small, internal oligarchies in peripheral countries). Both 
departments of production in the periphery are thus heavily subject to 
imperialist influences. 

With this thumbnail sketch of capitalism’s historical development before’ us, 
it is possible to turn to some of the changes in the nature of accumulation and 
crisis, focusing in particular on transformations occurring at the core of the 
system. Capitalism, throughout its history, is characterized by an incessant 
drive to accumulate, leading to what Mark Blaug referred to as the “paradox 
‘of accumulation,” identified with Marx’s critique of capitalist economics. Since 
profits grow primarily by increasing the rate of exploitation of labor power, i.e., 
rise by restraining the growth of wages in relation to productivity, this 
ultimately places limits on the expansion of capital itself. This paradox of 
accumulation is reflected in what Paul Sweezy called the “tendency to 
overaccumulation” of capital. Those on the receiving end of the economic 
surplus (surplus value) generated in production are constantly seeking to 
enlarge their profits and wealth through new investment and further 
augmentation of their capital (society’s productive capacity). But this inevitably 
runs up against the relative deprivation of the underlying population, which is 
the inverse of this growing surplus. Hence, the system is confronted with 
insufficient effective demand—with barriers to consumption leading eventually ' 
to barriers to investment. Growing excess capacity serves to shut off new 
_ capital formation, since corporations are not eager to invest in new plant and - 
equipment when substantial portions of their existing capacity are idle. This 
‘tendency to overaccumulation becomes increasingly dominant in mature, 

; monopolistic capitalism, slowing the trend-rate of growth around which business 
\ cycle fluctuations occur, and thus raising the specter of long-term economic 
stagnation. 
| Competitive capitalism in the nineteenth century was dynamic at its core, 
’since the tendency to overaccumulation was held at bay by favorable historical 
‘factors. In this period, capital was still being built up virtually from scratch. 
Department Í, in particular, emerged to become a’ major part of the economy 
‘(Department II grew also, of course, but less dramatically). In the maturing 
capitalism of these years, the demand for new capital formation was essentially 
‘unlimited. The investment boom that typically occurred in the business cycle 
upswing did not generate lasting overaccumulation and overproduction. In these 
-conditions it almost seemed possible, as U.S. economist J. B. Clark declared, 
‘to “build more mills that should make more mills for ever.”? At ‘the same time, 
the freely competitive nature of the system meant that prices, output, and 
investment levels were largely determined by market forces independent of 
‘individual firms. Many of the rigidities later introduced by giant corporations 
' were therefore absent in the nineteenth-century era of free competition. 
Although favorable to system-wide accumulation, the repeated boom and 
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bust crises of competitive capitalism bankrupted firms, from small to large, 


throughout the economy. Bankruptcies hit firms even at the center of global — 


financial power (Overend, Gurney in 1866; Jay Cooke in 1873; Baring’s in 
1890). In contrast, under the mature economy of monopoly capitalism, the 
dominant’ U.S. financial firms of 1909 are all still at the center of things a 
century later: J.P Morgan, Goldman Sachs, National City Bank—or in one 
notable case 99 years later—Lehman Brothers. But offsetting this increased 


stability at the center of wealth ‘and power was the disappearance of many of | 


the circumstances favorable for system-wide accumulation. 

Once industry had been built up and existing productive capacity was 
capable of expanding output rapidly at a moment’s notice (with whatever 
investment taking place capable of being financed through depreciation funds 
set aside to replace worn-out plant and equipment), the demand for new net 
investment for the rapid expansion of Department I was called into~ question. 
Hence, in the monopoly stage; capital saturation—the problem of too much 
capacity, too much production—becomes an‘ ever-present threat. The system 
tends at all times to generate more surplus can be easily absorbed by 
investment (and capitalist consumption). Undet these circumstances, as Sweezy 
put it, 

The sustainable ahs rate of Department I comes to depend essentially on its 

being geared to the growth of Department IJ....If capitalists persist in trying to 

increase their capital (society's productive Bowen) more rapidly than is warranted ` 
by society's consuming power...the result will be a build-up of excess capacity. As 
excess capacity grows, profit rates decline and the accumulation process slows 
down until a sustainable proportionality between the two Departments is again 
established. This will occur with the economy operating at substantially less than 

its full potential. In the absence of new stimuli (war, opening of new terntories, 

significant technological or product innovations), this stagnant condition will 

persist: there is nothing in the logic of the reproduction process [of capital] to 
push the economy off dead center and jnitiate a new period of expansion.!° 

Such a tendency toward maturity and stagnation does not, of course, mean 
that the normal ups and downs of the business cycle cease—nor does it point 
to economic collapse. Rather, it simply suggests that the economy tends 
towards underemployment equilibrium with recoveries typically aborting short of 
full employment. The classic case is the Great Depression itself during which 
a full business cycle occurred in the midst of a long-term stagnation, with 
unemployment fluctuating over the entire period between 14-and 25 percent. 
The 1929 Stock Market Crash was followed by a recession until 1933, a 
recovery from 1933 to 1937, and a further recession in 1937-1938 (with full 
recovery only beginning in 1939 under the massive stimulus of the Second 
‘World War). 

- Tf, as Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy declared in Monopoly Capital, “the 
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ormal state of the monopoly capitalist economy is stagnation,” this is due, 
owever, not merely to the conditions of mature industrialization depicted 
bove, but also to the changed pattern of accumulation associated with the 
drive to dominance of the giant firm.'' In orthodox economic theory (both 
‘lassical and neoclassical), the lynchpin of the so-called “self-regulation” of the 
conomy is price competition, out of which the proverbial “invisible hand” of 
ne system arises. It is this that translates productivity gains into benefits for 
aciety as a whole through the cheapening of products. Under monopoly (or 
‘ligopoly) capital, however, price competition is effectively banned, with the 
‘aneral price level for industry as a whole (except in the most severe 
‘eflationary crises) going only one way—up. Thus, although deflation was 
~ormal in nineteenth-century competitive capitalism (the trend of wholesale 
vices in the United States was downward during most of the century, with 
he notable exception of the Civil War), inflation was to become the norm in 
wentieth-century monopoly capitalism (the trend of wholesale prices was 
ipward during most of the century, with the notable exception of the Great 
Depression).!* 7 
In the very early years of monopoly capitalism, it was‘ quickly learned, 
hrough some spectacular business failures, that the giant firms faced the 
hreat of mutual self-destruction if they engaged in fierce price competition, 
vhile an agreement to maintain or to raise prices, basically in tandem, removed 
us threat altogether. The resulting change in the nature of competition 
eflected what Schumpeter, as noted above, called the “corespective” nature of 
ig corporations—only a few of which dominate most mature markets, and 
rice their products through a process of indirect collusion (the most common 
orm of which is the price leadership of ‘the biggest firm). The rationality of 
ich collusion can easily be explained in terms of the game-theory orientation 
ten advanced by received economics. Refusal to collude, i.e., continuation of 
ice competition, threatens destruction for all parties; collusion, in contrast, 
ads to benefit all parties. In such a clear case of coincident interests, 
ilusion can often be indirect.'? l 
~ To be sure, price competition is not entirely excluded in advanced 
«apitalism, and may occur in those instances where firms have reason to think 
mat they can get ahead by such means, such as in new industries not yet 
rominated by a few firms, i.e., before the shakedown process has occurred 
ading to oligopolistic conditions. This can clearly be seen in recent decades in 
ymputers and digital technology. Prices may also fall and a modicum of price 
ympetition may be introduced—albeit aimed at driving smaller firms out of 
asiness——due to the increased “global sourcing” of commodities produced ‘in 
w-wage countries. This is evident, in retail, in the case of Wal-Mart, which 
lies heavily on goods imported from China. As a general rule, however, 
'nuine price competition comes under a strong taboo in the monopoly stage 
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The implications of ie effective. banning of price competition at the bene 
of the modern economy are enormous. Competition over productivity or be x 
low-cost position remains intense, but the drastically diminished role of při 
competition means that the -benefits of economic progress tend to n 
concentrated in. the growing surplus of the big firms rather than dissemina- 
more broadly by falling prices throughout the entire society. This aggrava - 
problems of overaccumulation. Faced with a `tendency to market saturation, auf 
hence the threat of overproduction, monopolistic corporations attempt to defè 
their prices and profit margins by further reducing capacity utilization. TH: 
however, prevents the economy from clearing out its excess capital, reinforcti?.; 
_ stagnation tendencies. Idle plant and equipment are also held in reserve in thc 
event that rapid expansion is possible. The monopoly capitalist economy thus 
tends to be characterized by high levels of unplanned and planned excess 
capacity.'4 Major corporations have considerable latitude to govern their outpu! 
and investment levels, as well as their price levels, which are not external 
determined by the market, but rather with an eye to their nearest oligopolist 
- rivals. i 

Competition thus does not altogether vanish under monopoly capitali} 
but changes in form. Although today’s giant corporations generally avi 
genuine price competition (which, when referred to at all in business circles/*<. 
now given the negative appellation of price warfare), they nonetheless engi 
in intense competition for market share through the sales effort—advertising 
branding, and a whole panoply of marketing techniques. As Martin Maye: 
wrote in Madison Avenue in the 1950s: “Advertising has been sọ successft 
financially because it is an effective, low-risk competitive weapon. It is th 
modern manner of accomplishing results which were formerly—at least ' 
theory—-secured by price-cutting.”'° Despite being a minor factor ` 
nineteenth-century competitive. capitalism, advertising thus becomes central . 
monopoly capitalism. This also reflects problems of market saturation and ' 
need of corporations to expand their final consumption markets, if they are’. 
continue to grow. '® 

The stagnation tendency endemic to the mature, monopolistic TER 
is crucial to understand, is not ‘due to technological stagnation, i.e., any ‘failu: 
at technological innovation and productivity expansion. Productivity continues ‘ 
advance and technological innovations are introduced (if in a more rationalize 
way) as firms continue to compete for low-cost position. Yet this, in itse) 
turns into a major problem of the capital-rich societies at the center of ü 
system, since the main constraint on accumulation is not that the economy 
not productive enough, but rather that it is too productive. Indeed, in numero: 
important cases, such as the modern automobile industry, corporatiom 
compensate by colluding to promote production platforms and marketir 
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rangements that maximize inefficiency and waste, while generating big 
‘ofits. As Henry Ford II once said, “minicars [despite their greater fuel 
ficiency] make miniprofits.”"” 

The appearance of a truly epoch-making innovation with geographical as 
ell as economic scale effects—equivalent to the steam engine and the railroad 
© the nineteenth century, and the automobile in the twentieth—could, of 
urse, alter the general conditions of the- economy, constituting the catalyst for 

new, long boom, in which capital accumulation feeds on itself for a 
msiderable time. But innovations of this kind .are few and far between. Even 
e computer-digital revolution in the 1980s and 1990s was unable to: come 
ose to these earlier epoch-making innovations in stimulating new capital 


pvestment.'® 


Monopoly-Finance Capital and the Crisis 


The upshot of the preceding analysis is that accumulation under capitalism 
vas always been dependent on the existence of external stimuli, not simply 
ttributable to the internal logic of accumulation. “Long-run development,” 
Michal Kalecki declared in his Theory of Economic Dynamics, “is not inherent 
` the capitalist economy. Thus specific ‘development factors’ are required to 
~'stain a long-run upward movement.”'? Moreover, this problem of the 
. storical factors behind growth becomes more severe under the regime of 
onopoly capital, which experiences a strong stagnationist pull. The whole 
question of accumulation and growth is thus turned upside down. Rather than 
treating the appearance of slow growth or stagnation as an anomaly that needs 
explaining by reference to external factors outside the normal workings of the 
tem (as in orthodox economics), the challenge is to explain the anomaly of 
‘ast or full-employment growth, focusing on those specific historical factors that 
prve to prop up the system. 
+ This can be illustrated by looking briefly at the lary of accumulation and 
: n9 from the 1930s to the present. Economists discovered the Great 
depression as a problem quite late—at the tail end of the 1930s. The early 
“dars of the Depression, marked by the 1929 Stock Market Crash and the 
-ecession that lasted until 1933, were seen as representing a severe downturn, 
ut not an extraordinary change in the working of capitalism. Schumpeter 
ypified the main response by declaring that recovery would simply come “of 
tself.”2° It was, rather, the slow recovery that commenced in 1933 that was 
Actas to alter perceptions, particularly after the recession’ that began in 
4937, and which resulted in unemployment leaping from 14 to 19 percent. 
John Maynard Keynes’s magnum opus, The General Theory of 
eae Interest and Money (1936) had pointed to the possibility of the 
‘apitalist economy entering a long-term. underemployment equilibrium. As he 
mevrote: “It is an outstanding characteristic of the economic system in which we 
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live that...it seems capable of remaining in a chronic condition of sub-normal 
activity for a considerable period without any marked tendency either towards 
recovery or towards complete collapse.”*! This analysis, plus the 1937-38 
downturn, induced some economists, such as Alvin Hansen, Keynes’s leading 
early follower in the United States, to raise the question Full Recovery oi 
Stagnation?-—the title of Hansen’s 1938 book.” 

What followed was an intense but short-lived debate in the United State: 
on the causes of economic stagnation. Hansen raised the issue of maturity, 
using it to explain the long-term tendency for the capital-rich economy, left to 
itself, to move “sidewise or even slip down gradually.” In contrast, Schumpeter, 
Hansen’s main opponent in the debate, attributed stagnation, not so much to 
the workings of the economy, but rather to the decline of the sociological : 
foundations of entrepreneurial capitalism with the rise of the modern 
corporation and state. He ended his Business Cycles with the words: “The 
sociological drift cannot be expected to change.”“* The entire debate, however, 
came to an abrupt and premature end (it was resurrected briefly after the war 
but without the same fervor) due to the major stimulus to the economy that 
ensued with the outbreak of the Second World War in Europe. 

As in the case of the Second World War itself, the changed economic 
conditions in the aftermath ‘of the war were extremely favorable for 
accumulation. The United States emerged from the war with what Robert 
Heilbroner described as “the largest reserve of liquid purchasing power [debt- 
free consumer liquidity] ever accumulated” in its history—if not in the history 
of capitalism in general. This helped provide the basis, along with heavy 
government spending on highways, for the second great wave of 
automobilization in the United States (which included not only the ‘direct 
effects on industry but also the whole phenomenon of suburbanization). 
Meanwhile, military spending continued at a much higher level than before 
the Second World War, with annual U.S. spending on the Korean War nising 
to about half of peak U.S. spending in the Second World War in both 
' theaters combined.44 These were also years of the rebuilding of the war- 
devastated economies in Western Europe and Japan. Finally, the nse of the 
United States to undisputed hegemony in the world economy was accompanied 
by the creation of the Bretton Woods institutions (GATT, the World Bank, 
and the IMF), and the expansion of world trade and finance. 

The so-called “golden age” of the 1950s and °60s, however, gradually ran» 
out of steam as the historical forces propelling it waned in influence, turning» 
eventually into what Joan Robinson termed a “leaden age.” The consumer 
liquidity that fed the postwar buying spree dried up. The second-wave 
‘automobilization of the country was completed and the automobile industry 
sank into long-run simple reproduction. Military spending continued to boose 
the economy with a second regional war in Asia, but with the end of ‘the 
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Vietnam War, this stimulus ebbed. The European and Japanese economies 
were soon rebuilt, and the new productive capacity that they generated, plus 
industrial capacity emerging in the periphery, contributed to the growth of 
“international surplus capacity, already becoming evident by the early 1980s.” 
The weakening of U.S. hegemony created growing economic rivalries at the 
global level. 

In 1974-75 the U.S. economy and the world economy as a whole entered 
a full-fledged structural crisis, ending the long boom, and marking the 
beginning of decades of deepening stagnation. The worsening conditions of 
accumulation were to be seen in a downward shift in the real growth rate of 
the U.S. economy, which.was lower in the 1970s than in the 1960s; lower in 
the 1980s and 1990s than in the 1970s; and lower in 2000-2007 than in the 
1980s and 1990s. Since 2007, the economy has declined further, in the 
deepest crisis since the Great Depression, making 2000-2009 by far the worst 
decade in economic performance since the 1930s.” 

Some analysts, most notably Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy in a number 
of works, described from the very onset of the mid-1970s crisis the resurfacing 
of overaccumulation and stagnation tendencies.”® But it was at this time that a 
new, partial fix for the economy emerged—one that was clearly unanticipated, 
and yet a logical outcome of the whole history of capitalist development up to 
that point. This came in the form of the creation of a vast and relatively 
autonomous financial superstructure on top of the productive base of the 
capitalist economy. 

Financial markets and institutions had, of course, evolved historically along 
with capitalism. But financial booms were typically short-term episodes 
coinciding with business cycle peaks, and lacked the independent character 
that they were to assume in the [980s and 1990s. Thus, as Sweezy . 
insightfully wrote in 1994 in “The Triumph of Financial Capital”: 

‘Traditionally, financial expansion has gone hand-in-hand with prosperity in the 

real economy. Is it really possible that this is no longer true, that now in the late 

twentieth century the opposite is more nearly the case: in other words, that now 
financial expansion feeds not on a healthy economy but a stagnant one? The 
answer to this question, | think, is yes it is possible, and it is happening. And | 
will add that I am quite convinced that this inverted relation between the financial 
and the real is the key to understanding the new trends in the world [economy].” 


‘Yo understand the historical change that took place in this period, it is 
crucial to recognize that there are, in essence, two price structures in the 
modern capitalist economy: one related to the pricing of output and associated 
with GDP and what economists call “the real economy”; the other related to 
the pricing of assets, composed primarily in the modern period of “financial 
assets” or paper claims to wealth.” Essentially, what occurred was this: unable 
to find an outlet for its growing surplus in the real economy, capital (via 
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corporations and individual investors) poured its excess surplus/savings into 
finance, speculating in the increase in asset prices. Financial institutions, 
meanwhile, on their part, found new, innovative ways to accommodate this vast 
inflow of money capital and to leverage the financial superstructure of the 
economy up to ever greater heights with added borrowing—facilitated by all 
sorts of exotic financial instruments, such as derivatives, options, securitization, 
etc. Some growth of finance was, of course, required as capital became more 
mobile globally. This, too, acted as a catalyst, promoting the runaway growth 
of finance on a world scale. 

The result was the creation of mountains of debt coupled with 
extraordinary growth in financial profits. Total private debt (household and 
business) rose from 110 percent of U.S. GDP in 1970 to 293 percent of 
. GDP in 2007; while financial profits skyrocketed, expanding by more than 
300 percent between 1995 and mid-2007.*' 

This decades-long process of financialization from the 1970s and 1980s up 
to the present crisis had the indirect effect of boosting GDP growth through 
various “wealth effects’—the now well-recognized fact that a certain portion of 
perceived increases in assets reenters the productive economy in the form of 
economic demand, particularly consumption. For example, increased consumer 
spending on housing occurred as well-to-do individuals benefiting from the 
upward valuation of assets (real estate and stocks) purchased second homes, 
contributing to a boom in upper-end home construction.” Yet the consequence 
was the increasing dependence of the entire economy on one financial bubble 
after another to keep the game afloat. And, with each extension of the 
quantity of credit-debt; its quality diminished. This whole process meant 
growing reliance on the Federal Reserve Board (and the central banks of the 
other leading capitalist powers) as “lenders of last resort” once a major financial 
bubble burst. 

As financialization took hold, first in the 1970s, and then accelerated in 
the decades that followed, the U.S. and world economies were subject to 
growing financial crises (euphemistically referred to as credit crunches). At 
least fifteen major episodes of financial distuption have occurred since 1970, 
the most recent of which are: the 1998. Malfunctioning of Long-Term Capital 
Management; the 2000 New Economy Crash; and the 2007-2009 Great 
Financia! Crisis. Not only have financial crises become endemic, they have also 
been growing in scale and global impact.*? 

The symbiotic relation between stagnation and financialization meant that, 
at each financial outbreak, the Federal Reserve and other central banks were 
forced to intervene to bail out the fragile financial system, lest the financial 
superstructure as a whole collapse and the stagnation-prone economy weaken 
still further. This led to the long-term, piece-by-piece deregulation of the 
financial system, and the active encouragement by state authorities of financial 
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innovation. This included the growth of. “securitization’—the transformation of 
non-marketable debts into marketable securities, under the illusion that credit 
. risk could be reduced and profits expanded by these means. The entire 
system became internationalized under the leadership of what Peter Gowan 
called the “Dollar Wali Street Regime.” Growth of international finance was 
facilitated by the rapid development and application of communications 
technologies, promoting increased competition between financial centers—with 
Wall Street remaining the world financial hub.” 

Key to the new financial system in the United States was the emergence 
of a “financial-industrial complex,” as major industrial corporations were drawn 
into the new system, shifting from equity to debt financing, and developing 
their own financial subsidiaries. Concentration in finance grew hand over fist— 
a process that has only accelerated in the present crisis. As recently as 1990, 
the ten largest U.S. financial institutions held only 10 percent of total financial 
assets; today they own 50 percent. The top twenty institutions now hold 70 
percent of financial assets—up from |2 percent in 1990. At the end of 1985, 
there were 18,000 FDIC-member banks in the United States. By the end of 
2007, this had fallen to 8,534, and since then has dropped still further. Of 
the fifteen largest U.S. banks in 1991 (together holding at that time $1.5 
tnilion dollars in assets), only five remained by the end of 2008 (holding $8.9 
trillion dollars in assets). As leading financial analyst Henry Kaufman has 
stated: “In a single generation, our financial system has been transformed. 
After operating for centuries as a constellation of specialized services, it has 
melded together rapidly into a highly concentrated oligopoly of enormous, 
diversified, integrated firms.” He continued: “When the current crisis abates, 
the pricing power of these huge financial conglomerates will grow significantly, 
at the expense of borrowers and investors.”?° . 

The foregoing developments can be seen as marking the transformation of 
the stage of monopoly capital into the new phase of monopoly-finance capital. 
Characteristic of this phase of accumulation is the stagnation-financialization 
trap, whereby financial expansion has become the main “fix” for the system, 
yet is incapable of overcoming the underlying structural weakness of the 
economy. Much like drug addiction, new, larger fixes are required at each 
point merely to keep the system going. Every crisis leads to a brief period of 
restraint, followed by further excesses. Other external stimuli, such as military 
spending, continue to play a significant role in lifting the economy, but are 
now secondary in impact to the ballooning of fnance.” 

Today’s neoliberal regime itself is best viewed as the political-policy 
counterpart of monopoly-finance capital. It is aimed at promoting more extreme 
forms of exploitation—both directly and through the restructuring of insurance 
and pension systems, which have now become major centers of financial power. 
Neoliberal accumulation strategies, which function with the aid of a “predator 
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state,” are thus directed first and foremost at enhancing corporate profits im 
the face of stagnation, while providing further needed cash infusions into th» 
financial sector. Everywhere, the advent of neoliberalism has meant aw 
intensification of the class struggle, emanating from both corporations and th 
state.” Far from being a restoration of traditional economic liberalism 
neoliberalism is thus a product of big capital, big government, and big finance 
on an increasingly global scale.*® 

Neoliberalism has also increased international inequalities, taking advantag» 
of the very debt burden that peripheral economies were encouraged to takn 
on, in order to force stringent restructuring on poorer economies: including 
removal of restrictions on the movement of capital, privatization, ceregulahon 
elimination of state supports to the poor, deunionization, etc. 

In the face of financial sector losses, the Federal Reserve Board and U. s 
‘Treasury have explicitly adopted a “too big to fail” policy, giving the lie to th 
neoliberal notion of a “self-regulating” market economy. The goal has been te 
prop up the leading financial institutions and to socialize their losses, while 
retaining an explicit policy of non-intervention during periods when the financié 
bubble is expanding—thereby allowing corporations to benefit fully from 
bubble while it lasts. 

Under monopoly-finance capital, we thus see an intensification of the 
paradox of accumulation. Superimposed on top of the deepening tendency t 
overaccumulation in the real or productive economy is the further contradictior 
of a system that increasingly seeks to promote growth in production as : 
secondary effect of the promotion of speculative financial assets. It is as if, ir 
Marx’s famous short-hand, one could indefinitely expand wealth and value by 
means of M [oney]-M , instead of M-C[ommodity] -M —+skipping altogethe 
the production of commodities in the generation of surplus value, i.e., profit 
This is a potent sign, if there ever was one, of the system's increasins 
irrationality. 

The fact that the root difficulty remains a rising rate of exploitation o 
workers is indicated by the fact that, in 2006, the real hourly wage rate o 
private, non-agricultural workers in the United States was the same as ir 
1967, despite the enormous growth in productivity and wealth imm the 
succeeding decades. In 2000-07, productivity growth in the U.S. economy wa» 
2.2 percent, while median hourly wage growth was -0.1 percent. Wage anc 
salary disbursements as a percentage of GDP declined sharply fron 
approximately 53 percent in 1970 to about 46 percent in 2005. Yet, as if ir 
stark defiance of ‘these trends, consumption at the same time rose as a percen 
of GDP from around 60 percent in the early 1960s to about 70 percent ir 
2007.9 Such contradictory developments were made possible by a massiv 
expansion of household debt and the creation in the end of a househok 
bubble, rooted in the securitization of home mortgages. The bursting of th 
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“housing bubble” was the inevitable result of the destruction of the household 
finances of the great majority of the working population: 


- The System’s No-Exit Strategy 


In the Great Financial Crisis and the Great Recession that followed hard 
upon it, the Federal Reserve and U.S. Treasury, along with the other central 
banks and treasury departments, have, committed tens of trillions of dollars to 
bailing out financial institutions (by early 2009, over $12 trillion in capital 
infusions, debt support, and other financial commitments to corporations were 
provided in the bailout by the U.S. government alone).*' In order to effect 
this, in the case of the United States, huge quantities of dollars have been 
pmnted, the Federal Reserve’s balance sheet has ballooned, and the federal 
deficit has soared. Although world capital has sought out dollars in the crisis, 
inflating the dollar’s value and seemingly strengthening its position as the 
hegemonic currency, there are fears now that the process will go in reverse as 
recovery commences, threatening global financial destabilization.“ 

For some economic analysts and investors, the saving grace of the world 
economy is the rapid economic growth in China and India. This is often seen 
as eventually pointing towards a new hegemony, based in China, and a new, 
long upswing in capitalist growth, 43 At present, however, the weight of such 
emerging capitalist economies is not sufficient to counterbalance the stagnation 
in the core. And even the most optimistic long-run projections—in which 
China and India (along with other emerging economies) are able to leap to the 
next stage of accumulation’ without further class polarization and 
destabilization—nonetheless point to insurmountable problems of maturity, 
stagnation, and financialization (not to mention the overwhelming of planetary 
resources). 

At the core of the system, meanwhile, the forces restraining growth remain 
considerable. “The current crisis,” Kaufman has written, “has brought an end 
to a decades-long period of private sector debt growth. The institutions that 
facilitated rapid debt growth i in recent decades are now virtually disabled, their 
borrowers overloaded.”“ 

Does this mean that the financialization process, which has been propelling 
the economy in recent decades, has now come to a standstill, and that a deep, 
prolonged stagnation is therefore to be expected in the months and years 
ahead? We believe, as indicated above, that this is the most likely result of the 
current crisis. 

Nevertheless, there are, as we have seen, strong forces pushing for the 
seinstitution of financialization via the state, with the idea of getting the whole 
speculative momentum going again. In some cases, this is under the deceptive 
guise of very modest moves to financial regulation in order to promote 
confidence and to “legitimize” the system. Indeed, all the indications at present 
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are that financial capital is being put back in the saddle. And with some of 
the earlier forms of securitization now no longer able to attract investors, the 
large financial conglomerates are peddling what Business Week calls “a new : 
generation of dicey products.” For example: 


In recent months such big banks as Bank of America, Citigroup, and JPMorgan 
Chase have rolled out new-fangled corporate credit lines tied to complicated and 
volatile derivatives....Some of Wall Street’s latest innovations give reason to` 
pause....Lenders typically tie corporate credit lines to short-term interest rates. 
But now Cit, JPMorgan Chase, and BofA, among others, are linking credit 
lines both to short-term rates and credit default swaps (CDSs), the volatile and 
complicated derivatives that are supposed to operate as “insurance” by paying off 
the owners if a company defaults on its debt....In these new arrangements, when 
the price of the CDS rises—generally a sign the market thinks the company’s 
health is deteriorating—the cost of the loan increases, too. The result: the weaker 
the company, the higher the interest rates it must pay, which hurts the company 
further.... Managers now must deal with two layers of volatility—both short-term 
rates and credit default swaps, whose prices can spike for reasons outside their 
control. 


Business Week goes -on to inform its affluent readers of other new 
speculative instruments that are being introduced, such as “structured notes” 
or a form of derivative aimed at small investors, offering “teaser rates”— 
virtually guaranteeing high returns for small investors for a few years, followed 
by “huge potential losses” after that.” 

Whether a major new financial bubble will be generated by such means 
under current circumstances is at this point impossible to determine. There is 
no denying, however, that restoring the conditions for finance-led expansion 
has now become the immediate object of economic policy in the face of a 
persistently stagnation-prone real economy. The social irrationality of such a 
response only highlights the paradox of accumulation—from which there 1s 
today no exit for capital. The main barrier to the accumulation of capital 
remains the accumulation of capital itselfl 


August 27, 2009 
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` Lessons from the New Deal Public 
Employment Programs 


NANCY E. ROSE 


The following essay is adapted from the concluding chapter of the new edition 
of Nancy Rose’s Put to Work, just published by Monthly Review Press. The 
book is an examination of the various work programs implemented by the New 
Deal during the Great Depression. This second edition is especially appropriate, as 
we are now experiencing the most severe economic crisis since the 1930s, what 
some are calling the “Great Recession,” and there is once again much talk about 
putting people to work. 

One of the most useful features of Professor Rose’s book is her discussion of 
all of the Depression-era work programs. The Works Progress Administration 
(WPA, 1935-1943) is the best-known of these programs: it was the largest New 
Deal agency and employed millions of people, extending to nearly every locality in 
the country. However, there were other, and more controversial, efforts to provide 
employment. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA, 1933-1935) 
was a joint federal and state program, aimed at providing immediate relief to those 
in need. A major part of the FERA was “work relief,” which consisted not only 
of local’ construction projects but also “production for use” work, such as gardens, 
sewing workshops, and reopening idle factories. Direct relief, without work, was 
provided to those considered “unemployable.” The Civil Works Administration 
(CWA, 1933-1934) aimed to put people to work during the first winter of the 
New Deal. As Charles Peters and Timothy Noah tell us in a recent issue of the 
online journal Slate (January 26, 2009), the program’s four million workers “laid 
12 million feet of sewer pipe and built or made substantial improvements to 
255,000 miles of roads, 40,000 schools, 3,700 playgrounds, and nearly 1,000 
airports (nat to mention 250,000 outhouses still badly needed in rural America).” 
All this happened in less than two full years, marking a stark contrast to what the 
_ Obama administration has achieved so far, a lesson Rose urges us to take, as we 
evaluate current job creation efforts. —Eds. ` 


Nothing before or after the 1930s has matched the magnitude of the 
FERA, CWA, and WPA—programs that provided work each month for 


several million people, paid decent wages, and developed innovative projects in 
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construction, the arts, and the production of consumer goods. 

The economic crisis that began in December 2007 warrants a similarly 
ambitious response. The job creation anticipated as part of the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 is a start: However, we can do much 
better. Important lessons for the -current era can be learned from the earlier 
New Deal programs. I will elaborate what I ‘see as six main lessons. 


1. A Large and Innovative Public Employment Program Is Possible 


The FERA, CWA, and WPA show that it is possible to plemien 
expansive and creative public ‘employment programs. During the Great 
Depression, when the labor force totaled approximately fifty million, from 1.4 
to 4.4 million people each month were put to work on these programs. A 
range of projects was developed. The myriad construction. projects throughout 
the country are reminders of this, as are the plays, murals, posters, and other — 
works of art. 

Job creation ‘programs were brought back, on a smaller scale, signe the 
1970s. The recession of 1969-1970, which ended the long economic expansion 
_of the 1960s, led to the Public Employment Program (PEP) in 1971. Three 
years later the Comprehensive Employment and ‘Training Act (CETA) 
replaced the PEP as well as. other War On Poverty work and training 
programs, with an all-inclusive program. It included Public Service Employment 
(PSE), which continued the job creation program of the PER 

While PEP and PSE marked the retum of job creation, they were far 
more constrained than their 1930s’ predecessors. Most importantly, they were 
only allowed to develop work in services; the construction and production-for- 
‘use projects that were such critical components of the earlier‘ programs were 
absent. And PEP and PSE were small in comparison to the earlier programs. 
The high point was reached in. March 1978 when 742,000 people were put 
to work on PSE. Yet this was only one-sixth of the 1930s maximum—even 
though the labor force had ‘doubled in the intervening years. And while the 
1930s’ programs at their peak created work for one-third of the unemployed, 
PSE provided jobs for only 12 percent of the jobless at its high point. ` 7 

In spite of these constraints, a good deal was accomplished. Classroom and 
on-the-job training projects were set up, focusing on people who were more 
marginal to the labor market. Public sector projects included maintenance and 
= repair of buildings and equipment, and expansion of activities in institutions 
such as hospitals, law enforcement agencies, and recreation centers. CE TA 
participants, commonly known as “CETA workers,” were often given jobs 
alongside people who were regularly employed in public sector and nonprofit 
agencies. In fact, many institutions developed during the 1970s, such as 
women’s health clinics and food cooperatives, ran on shoestring budgets and 


depended upon CETA workers to function. 
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It is probably not surprising that the 1970s’. programs were plagued by 
many of the same criticisms that surrounded the FERA, CWA, and WPA. 
Charges of inefficiency and unnecessary “make-work” were the most frequent. 
They were accompanied by complaints that CE TA workers were substituted 
for normal government employees, payments were too high, and the entire 
program was too expensive and nddled with graft and corruption. And, as in 
the 1930s, contradictory mandates meant that these criticisms were often 
accurate. One result was the development of CETA’s Private Sector Initiative 
Program (PSIP) in 1978, as funds were taken away from public employment 
and directed instead to the private sector. And when Reagan became president 
in 1981, he quickly eliminated PSE and allowed the entre CETA program to 
expire the following year. 

Not surprisingly, given the dominance of nght-wing economic policy since 
that time, job creation programs have been absent until the need to respond to 
the economic crisis with its escalating unemployment led to their return. These 
plans represent a beginning, but compared to earlier programs, especially the 
FERA, CWA, and WPA, they show a distinctly constricted vision. Most 
importantly, there is no grand federal program, as existed during the 1930s, or 
even during the 1970s. The Recovery Act calls instead for creating or saving 
3.5 million jobs over the next two years by channeling funds to already 
existing federal and state agencies, which in turn will directly create jobs or, 
more likely, contract projects out to the private sector. And only about one- 
third of the funds will be used in direct government spending, as the rest is 
going to tax relief for working families, state fiscal relief, and transfer payments 
such as Social Security and-extended unemployment benefits: This focus on 
working families is a huge improvement over the tax cuts for the rich and other 
right-wing policies that have been the norm since the early 1980s. Yet more 
could be done. 

Even this 3.5 million pales in comparison to the earlier programs, sai 
since the labor force has grown to almost 155 million people. The’ relatively 
small scope of the current Recovery Act is especially troubling given the 
continually escalating unemployment. In May 2009, when this is being 
written, the official unemployment rate reached 9.4 percent. This meant that 
14.5 million people were officially unemployed, as the number of unemployed 
has increased by 7 million since the crisis began. But the official unemployment 
rate underestimates the real extent of economic misery. The unemployment 
rate is well into double digits when “hidden unemployment” is added. This 
includes “discouraged workers” who drop out of the labor force because they 
can’t find jobs, as well as involuntary part-time workers, who want full-time 
jobs but can only find part-time work. No account is taken either of those 
working full-time at jobs below the poverty level. Not surprisingly, all of these 


numbers have been rising, as have the numbers of people who are “long-term 
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unemployed,” and out of work for more than twenty-seven weeks. This should 
be recognized for the national calamity that it is. 


2. Develop Responses to Criticisms of Make-Work and Inefficiency 


Anticipation of criticisms of public employment programs as inefficient 
“make-work” may well have helped prevent the development of a job creation 
such as the FERA, CWA, and WPA, and the smaller CETA program of 
the 1970s. The belief that one of the functions of government should be to 
assure sufficient employment, in part by creating jobs, has been off the public 
agenda since the early 1980s. This absence has been bolstered by the ‘now 
commonly accepted “wisdom” of several decades of conservative, neoliberal 
ideology, which argues that as much economic activity as possible should be 
left in the hands of the private sector. 

If we want to revive support for government employment programs, we 
need to develop responses to time-worn criticisms of make-work and 
inefficiency. This involves both a broad understanding of the genesis of these 
criticisms as well as an understanding. of the elements of the New Deal jobs 
programs that did in fact lead to inefficiency when compared to the private 
sector. | | 
_ First, it is helpful to put in perspective that allegations of inefficiency have 
become a knee-jerk reaction routinely made towards a range of government 
services. In this view, the government is seen as inefficient simply because it 
does not operate on profit critena—the lack of a profit motive automatically 
leads to inefficiency. This contrasts to the -pnvate sector, which does base 
decisions on profits. Therefore, the private sector is efficient, whereas the 
government is inefficient. The dominance of this view since the early 1980s 
has helped lead to contracting out a range of government services, from 
collecting garbage to operating prisons. . 

Fortunately, one result of the current crisis is that increasing numbers of 
people are beginning to question this ideology, and more generally, capitalism 
as an economic system. A Rasmussen poll taken on Apni 9, 2009, found 
that only slightly more than half of adults in the United States believed that 
capitalism was better than socialism. As was also the case during the 1930s, 
economic cnsis—that brings with it escalating unemployment, not to menton 
bankruptcies in the financial sector and the collapse of home equity—causes 
wider questioning of the system that bred these problems. 

In addition to this general understanding of criticisms of make-work and 
inefficiency simply because the government is providing goods and services, it 
is helpful to look at the aspects of the New Deal programs that did, in fact, 
often lead to inefficiency and make-work. The bottom line is that these 
situations were caused by the dual nature of the work programs, as both: work 
and relief for the unemployed. 
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The first and most important response is that charges of inefficiency ad 
make-work followed in large measure from.the programs’ often contradictory 
_ mandates. This was particularly -clear with regulations that the projects use a 
maximum of labor and a minimum of machinery in order to create jobs for as 
many of the unemployed as possible with the available funds—in other words, 
they were supposed to make work. Further directives to avoid both replacing 
normal government operations and competing with the private sector easily 
added to the perception that the jobs created were make-work. It was reasoned 
that if the work was important, the government would already be providing it. 

Four additional factors contributed. to inefficiency and make-work on the 
work programs. In investigating this, it is helpful to remember that efficiency is 
measured by the amount produced (generally the monetary value) divided by 
the number of ‘hours of labor. Therefore, aspects of the work programs that 
contributed to additional labor hours translated into ineinciency ‘compared to 
production methods in the private sector. 

One factor stemmed ‘from using prevailing wage rates to determine the 
number of hours a person could work (the total amount someone could earn 
that is, budgetary deficiency, was divided by the prevailing rate). This led to 
many situations in which skilled workers were allowed fewer hours of. work 
each week compared to less skilled workers. As a result, there was more 
rotation of skilled workers, which was often disruptive and caused inefficiency 
by industry standards. 

A second factor was that many of the construction projects continued to 
operate ‘in bad weather. In contrast, private sector firms would often temporarily 
shut down in inclement weather. This situation arose because the work 
programs were simultaneously work and relief, and while it would have been 
antithetical to increasing profits, one of the purposes was to provide income for 
the unemployed. 

A third factor stemmed fromthe practice of selecting male heads of 
household instead of younger, and sometimes stronger, workers. This was 
considered sufficiently important that periodically throughout the 1930s, 
reminders were made about the importance of choosing the father to work on 
the programs in order to help ensure that men continue to be seen as the 
head of the family. However, in response to criticisms of inefficiency on the 
projects, there were cases of choosing younger workers instead of male heads 
of households. . | 

A fourth factor that contributed to ‘inefficiency and make-work on the New 
Deal work programs was their temporary status. Throughout the 1930s, 
Congressional appropriations were periodically needed. This made long-term 
planning virtually impossible, and led to many projects that were rather quickly 
developed. Most notably, the CWA provided numerous examples of hastily 
developed projects, some of which did not even have enough tools for all of 
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the workers. However, this was not surprising in- light of the haste with which 
_ the program was developed. An additional two. million’ of the unemployed 
were put to work within two months, between mid-November 1933 and mid- 
January 1934, in order to help prevent another Depression winter. of increased 
despair and increased protest. 

As a final :note on this topic, it is instructive to athe: investigate the 
notion of make-work. What types of work are necessary? It is telling that 
common examples of Ne de the 1930s were “leaf raking” and 
“snow shoveling.” In response, in 1934 maintenance activities. were prohibited 
on the work programs. ' However,- these activities are much like housework— 
noticed when they are not done, but otherwise taken for granted. 


3. Ensure Fair Treatment Regarding Gender, Race, and Immigrant Status 


Gender and racial discrimination ‘was endemic to the New Deal work 
programs. As described repeatedly throughout. this book, payments were ‘lower, 
on average, for women and people -of color, and they experienced more 
difficulty establishing eligibility and obtaining placements on all three programs: 
In fact, this reflected general societal norms at that time. 

Needless to say, we can expect that in. current job creation programs care 
would be taken care to avoid inequality. based on gender and race. We would 
expect that payments and eligibility would be administered fairly. In addition 
to this, we should acknowledge the sometimes subtle effects of sexual 
harassment and take further steps to encourage women to participate on 
construction projects by making this work welcoming for them. 

While there has been a good deal of progress regarding gender and racial 
discrimination since the 1930s, we are still a long way from equity. 'And while 
‘much attention has been paid to gender and racial equity, the same is not true 
for immigrant status and nativism. 

In terms of equity, while it was accepted during the 1930s to limit pay and 
participation for women and people of color, the group occupying this status 
today is immigrants. Indeed, one does not have to look far to find examples of 
immigrants being used as scapegoats for a variety of societal ills. Care will 
- need to be taken in any current work program to can lenge nativist sentiments 
and to ensure fair treatment based on citizenship status. 


4. Set Payment Rates At Least Equal to a Living Wage 


Policies regarding setting payments remained contentious throughout the 
1930s, and were periodically chariged in response to demands from workers, 
on one hand, and from the private sector, on the other. Perhaps the clearest 
_ example concerned the changing policies regarding a minimum work relief wage 
rate. Implemented in July 1933, the virtually unremitting complaints that the 
minimum rate of thirty cents per hour was above some private sector rates and 
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thereby attracted workers away from the private sector to the work programs 
led to its abrupt termination in November 1934. 
_ In the intervening years, progress has been made. The enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938 established a federal minimum wage, 
although many states have enacted a higher minimum wage because the 
federal rate has been so eroded since 1968 by the failure to sufficiently adjust 
it for inflation. And for several decades we have witnessed the spread of living 
wage campaigns, which mandate that city employees and employees of 
companies that do a certain amount of business with a city should be paid a 
wage that is high enough to keep a family of four about the poverty line. 

A minimum pay rate that provides a living wage—one that enables a 
family to have a reasonable standard of living—also makes good economic 
sense. It contributes to “bubble-up” economic policies that channel money into 
the hands of people who will quickly spend it on necessary consumer goods 
and services, which in turn leads business owners to expand production and 
hire more workers. Dunng the 1930s, this was described as increasing the 
“purchasing power of the masses.” It is a far more stable route to economic 
expansion than “trickle down” policies that give tax breaks to the rich with the 
hope that they will use it for productive investment to create jobs. 


5. ‘Develop a Range of Projects 


It 1s helpful to look to the FERA, CWA, and WPA for inspiration about 
the types of projects that could be developed in the current era. Plans thus far 
represent a good beginning. Yet much more needs to be done. 

Current plans are primanly for construction projects. Development of 
renewable energy and other “green technology,” as well as repainng our 
dilapidated infrastructure and developing public transit, are sorely needed. 
Focus has been-on projects that are “shovel ready” and can be quickly started. 
It would be helpful to also consider longer-range plans, and projects that take~ 
longer than two years to complete, such as development of light rail systems, ` 
as these could address some of the pressing needs for green infrastructure. 

Services will be aided indirectly through some of the billions of dollars 
going to states. This is also important—although given the sizable budget 
deficits faced by many states, even these funds will only begin to cover many 
necessary services that will otherwise go unfunded. Along these lines, the 
monies allocated to keep people on Medicaid and SCHIP (State Children’s 
Health Insurance Program) will be critical. Thus far, most of the Recovery 
Act funds for health and education have been allocated for research. There 
are additional needs that should be addressed as well. Provision of services in 
education, health care, and eldercare throughout the country could benefit 
from additional resources. And we would do well to recall the federal support 
for the arts during the 1930s, which: provided jobs for a variety of artists as 
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well as classes and productions for the public. 

The third category of projects from the 1930s—production-for-use—has 
remained dormant since those programs ended. Perhaps they should be. 
resurrected. Of particular concern is the growing numbers of factories that are 
being shut down. What should happen with the plant and equipment as well 
as the former employees? As a society, should we just accept that if something 
is not sufficiently profitable, then it should be abandoned? Or should the 
Ohio Plan be brought back—-and previous employees put to work in their old 
places of employment? This does not mean that the old production methods 
-and former goods should be brought back unchanged. For example, support 
for the auto industry could be based on changing production from 
environmentally unsustainable vehicles to public transit such as buses and 
-trains. The alternative to planning is simply to let the “law of the market” 
hold sway, as factories as well as retail establishments throughout the country 
shut down. 


6. Enact a Permanent Public Employment Program 


Instead of periodically reacting to escalating unemployment by developing 
programs to create jobs, it would make good social and economic sense to 
implement a permanent job creation program. This is not a new idea. 

The initial version of the Social Security Act included a provision for 
Employment Assurance. This would have provided jobs, similar to the FERA, 
CWA, and WPA, after people exhausted their unemployment compensation. 

And as the 1930s’ programs wound down, a permanent employment 

program was recommended by the National Resources Planning Board, a 
high-level federal commission requested by President Roosevelt to develop 
overall economic plans for the post-Second World War penod. They called for 
an “economic bill of nights” that would ensure the basic necessities of life, 
including the right to a job provided by the government if the private sector 
failed to do so, and advocated the “formal acceptance by the federal 
government of responsibility for insuring jobs at decent pay to all those able to 
work regardless of whether or not they can pass a means test.” This would 
have been accomplished through a permanent “Work Administration” that 
would provide “socially useful work other than construction...for the otherwise 
unemployed.” However, as the Second World War pulled the country out of 
the depression, calls for a permanent work program were abandoned. 

The commitment to' national planning was incorporated into the Full 
Employment Bill of 1945. Declaring that “all Americans able to work andl 
_ seeking work have the right to useful, remunerative, regular, and full-time 
employment,” it would have committed the federal government to ensure full 
employment. An annual “National Production and Employment Budget” 
would have estimated the amount of (both public and private) expectec 
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investment and the level of spending needed for full employment. The federal 
government would fill this investment gap, if necessary with deficit spending. 

Support for the intensive federal planning and investment included in the 
~ 1945 bill was undermined by economic and political events. Instead of the 
expected post-war .recession, the U.S. economy began an almost three decade 
period of substantial growth. Most fundamentally, -the expansive vision in the 
Full Employment Bill was doomed by a growing antipathy toward national 
government planning, which was portrayed as antithetical to Amencan values 
of freedom and democracy, largely embodied by a “free market.” Instead, 
planning was equated with the state control that existed in communist and 
fascist societies, a view that fed on, and contributed: to, the growing anti- 
‘communism that flourished after the war. - . 

The results were not surprising, as the Full Employment Bill of 1945 
became the watered-down Employment Act of 1946. Instead of an unequivocal 
commitment to “full employment” there was only tempered: support for 
“maximum employment,” which, in the context of the debates, was clearly 
understood as less than “full employment.” In place of -the “National 
Production and Employment Budget” and its planning mechanism was only. an 
advisory body, the Council of Economic Advisors, and an annual report to the 
president. 

Support for a permanent jobs program resurfaced again in the 1970s with 
the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act -The 
onginal bill promised to “establish and guarantee the rights of all adult 
Americans able and willing to work to equal opportunities for useful paid: 
employment at fair rates of compensation.” It called for systematic federal 
planning of production and investment in order to fulfill “human and national 
needs” in a variety of areas: conservation; housing; antipollution and recycling 
activities; health care; education; day care; infrastructure construction, e.g., 
railroads, subways, and other mass transportation; and “development of artistic, 
esthetic, cultural, and recreational activities.” Its centerpiece was a 
countercyclical public service employment program. The government would 
serve as employer of last résort for people unable to find jobs through the 
labor - market, establishing a program that would go into effect when the 
unemployment rate rose above 3 percent. Wages would be set at “fair rates of 
compensation,” the highest of prevailing local wage rates, the minimum wage, 
or wages specified in existing collective bargaining agreements. And attention 
was given to combating discrimination—based on race, gender, age, and 
physical and mental capacity. 

Benefits of full employment described in the Humphrey-Hawkins Act bear 
remembering today. Economic impacts included increased aggregate demand 
which would counteract recessions, rescuing labor power that would otherwise 
be lost, and reducing the cost of transfer payment programs. Social benefits 
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focused on increasing people’s self-esteem and avoiding the distress and 
depression that often accompany unemployment, as well as mitigating societal 
unrest. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act was 
finally passed in 1978 as an amendment to the Employment Act of 1946. 
“Balanced growth” meant that real full employment was sacrificed to a focus 
on restraining inflation. 

A permanent government job creation program continues to garner support 
from economists and other social scientists. The National Jobs for All Coalition 
was founded in 1987 to build a movement and advocate for real full 
employment at livable wages. They stress that the United States has a chronic 
jobs deficit since “full employment” is considered to be an unemployment rate 
of 4 to 5 percent, so that a return to this “normal” situation would still leave 
millions of people unemployed and underemployed. The Center for Full 
Employment and Price Stability at the University of Missouri-Kansas City 
has been advocating that the government serve as “employer of last resort,” 
providing jobs in order to maintain real full employment. And The Nation has 
been publishing more articles supporting full employment at fair rates of pay. 

In making the case for a permanent, job creation program, we should 
remember that these programs do two important things. They provide both 
jobs for people who are unemployed and underemployed, as well as much 
needed public facilities, services, and in the 1930s, consumer goods. 

Job creation is important, but it is not sufficient. In order to give both 
women and men real choices about combining work in the home with jobs 
outside the. home, we also need progressive family and labor market policies. 
All we have to do is to copy programs that are already in effect in Canada 
and western European countries. A family allowance, instead of welfare, 
would help enable parents to more easily spend time doing this valuable caring 
labor. A paid six-month family leave would make it easier for both women and 
men to take care of infants as well as family members who are ill. Flexible 
work hours would allow women and men to reduce hours of wage labor in 
order to spend more time working in the home. Universal federal health care 
would enable everyone to obtain quality health care regardless of their welfare 
or labor market status. Federally supported quality child care, including 
subsidies for child-care workers, would recognize the social responsibility for 
children and similarly eliminate this expense as a barrier to wage-labor. And 
an adequate supply of low cost housing would help provide shelter for all 
people. 

Money for these programs could come from a truly progressive income tax, 
a tax on the sale of assets held for a short period of time (which would also 
discourage speculation), and the military budget. And those responsible for 
the financial industry fiascos, not taxpayers, should be forced to repay the 
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billions of dollars that they squandered. 

An important difference between the 1930s and today is ihe current lack 
of a mobilized mass left. During the 1930s, this proved cnitically important in 
` continually putting pressure on the Roosevelt administration, and resulted in 
more progressive policies and programs than otherwise would have been. the 
case. In this light, there was a great deal of organizing to elect Obama. Yet 
much of this dissipated after he won the election. Further, as a politician, 
without continued pressure from a mass left, Obama has too easily acceded to 
demands from the right. This can be clearly seen in the seemingly endless 
stream of funds that has been channeled to bail out financial instituhons— 
instead of nationalization. It can also be seen in the rather conservative 
economic stimulus plans described above.. 

History shows that we can do better. 


Sources: References and citations are to be found in the 2009 edition of 
Put to Work. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Irrationality and aggressiveness in our time reflect primarily the refusal to 
accept as sacrosanct the rationality of capitalism. They testify to the protest ` 
against the mutilation and degradation of reason for the sake of capitalist 
domination. This outcry against bourgeois rationality, as well as its 
identification with reason as such, is magnificently depicted in Dostoevsky’s 
Underground Man who “vomits up reason” and who scornfully rejects the 
commandment to accept the proposition that two times two equals four. While 
this strikingly exemplifies the posture of irrationalism, an important aspect of 
the Underground Man’s attitude should not’ be lost sight of. It is that the 
Underground Man, irrational and “crazy” as he is, is actually profoundly right 
in “vomiting up reason,” in refusing to bow to the logic of two times two 
equals four. For this logic is the logic of the capitalist market, of the 
exploitation of man by man, of privileges, insecurity, and war. To be sure, his 
contempt for this rationality, his uprising against the “common sense” of 
human misery, is an irrational reaction to a pernicious social order. But it is 
the only reaction available to the isolated and helpless individual who, . 
incapable of comprehending the forces by which he is being crushed, i is unable 
to struggle effectively against them. 

—Paul A. Baran, “Marxism and Pavchounaiveas.” 
` Monthly Review, October 1959 
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Saying More with Less 
EDUARDO GALEANO INTERVIEWED BY JONAH RASKIN 


Eduardo Galeano, who was born in Uruguay in 1940, has written big, thick 
books. Open Veins of Latin America (1973), which Hugo Chdvez-of Venezuela 
handed to Barack Obama in May, hoping it would teach him history, is more 
than 300 pages. Then there’s Galeano’s Memory of Fire Trilogy: Genesis, Faces 
& Masks, and Century of the Wind that adds up to nearly 1,000 pages. More 
recently, he has written shorter books, and practiced a kind of ecology of the word. 
Mirrors, his newest work, contains more than one hundred short entries about 
almost everything—from salt to maps and money, and almost everyone, from 
Cleopatra to Alexander Hamilton and Che Guevara. None of the entries is longer 
than a single page. Not surprisingly, Galeano’s answers to the questions in this 
interview are pithy, poetical, humorous, and sometimes oblique. “I’m fighting word 
inflation, which in Latin America is worse than monetary inflation,” he says. “I 
try to say more with less—because less is more.” —J.R. 


JONAH RASKIN: You've described Latin America as a woman who talks — 
into your ear. Was that your mother? 

EDUARDO GALEANO: No, it wasn’t my mother’s voice that I heard, but. 
rather the secrets whispered to me by a lover. 

JR: What have you lost over the course of your lifetime? 

EG: Well, I ‘would say that I am the sum of my failures. When I was 
young, | wanted tq be a soccer star, but I had wooden legs. Then | wanted to 
be a saint, but I could not do that because I had sinful tendencies. After that 
I tried to be an artist. Now I paint with words. 

JR: When you first read that the novelist Sandra Cisneros said that you 
write like a woman, what was your response? 

EG: I did not laugh or grunt. I took it as a eulogy. 

JR: Is there such a thing as writing like a man, or writing like a Latin 
American? 

EG: The one important thing is to write honestly. We know one another 


JONAH RASKIN (jonah.raskin@sonoma.edu) is the author of The Mythology of Imperialism: A 
Revolutionary Critique of British Literature and Society in the Modern Age, a new edition of which has 
just been published by Monthly Review Press. ADAM RASKIN, a professional translator and longtime 
student of Latin American literature-—as well as Jonah’s brother—translated this interview. 
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by the words that we speak. I am the words that | ee And if I give my 
word to you I give of myself. 

JR: Is there a zeitgeist now, a spirit of the age we inhabit? - : 

EG: The world today goes about like a blind person caught in the middle 
of gunfire. 

JR: I tend to see history as the story of the rise ud fall of empires. Ís 
there another view that you might suggest? 

EG: It just so happens that some of the best stories of history don’t end 
happily. Of course, history itself doesn’t ever end. It begins anew each day, 
and when we think that it is saying goodbye to us it is really just saying “see 
you later.” 

JR: The year 1968 was pivotal for my generation. Is there a pivotal year 
for you, or are pivotal years a nice fiction we tell ourselves? 

EG: Time makes fun of those who try to measure it. But it also seems ‘to 
me that time understands our need to fix our memories with dates so that 
they won’t just vanish like sand dunes in the wind. 

JR: Artists and wnters tell me that “magical realism” isn’t simply ‘a literary 
school or style, but a whole way of being in the world. How do you see it? 

EG: All reality is magical—in the South and in the-North, in the East 
and the West, and all over the planet. Reality always has surprises and 
mysteries, though we are often blind and deaf to it. Perhaps writing can help 
a little bit to capture it in its fullness. 

JR: Edward Said, the literary critic and author of Orientalism and Culture 
and Imperialism, believed that our age—more than any other in history—is 
defined by exiles, refugees, and displaced persons. What do you think of 
that? 

EG: The dominant culture of the world teaches us “that The Other is a 
threat, that our fellow human beings are a danger., We will all continue ‘to be 
exiles in one form or another as long as we continue to accept the paradigm 
that the world is a racetrack or a battlefield. I believe that we can be 
compatnots of many different kinds of people, even though they are born far 
from our. own lands and in other places and in other times. 

JR: Is there a world center? Is there a periphery? 

EG: I have written my books, especially my last one, Mirrors, to try to 
show that no place is more important than. any other place, and that no 
person is more important than another person. Our collective memory has ` 
been mutilated by the controllers of the world, who day after day, also 
mutilate our present reality. The dominant countries have to begin to learn 
how to substitute the word “friendship” for the word “leadership.” 

JR: Looking back at Che from this point in time, and after all the Che 
T-shirts, movies, and mammoth biographies, as well as the awe and respect 
that people all over Latin America have for him, how do you see him now? 
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EG: Che continties to be Che. He -is a stubborn fellow and keeps being 
reborn, and refuses to die. That is because he was an exceptional human 
being. He did what he said he would do, and he said what he thought, and - 
that is unusual. In our world words and deeds rarely find themselves in 
alignment; when they do they rarely. recognize or salute one another. . 

JR: In what ways has Marxism helped you or hindered you as a writer of 
fiction? 

EG: I had a Catholic infancy and a Marxist adolescence. I could be one 
of the few individuals who poured over Das Kapital’ and the Bible. They 
ought to exhibit me in an anthropology museum. Of course, both influences 
are still alive in me, but they do not own me. 

JR: Many contemporary writers have said it is easier to tell the truth in 
fiction than non-fiction. Would you agree? 

‘EG: I’m not sure. I can only say that reality trumps all of the poets put 
together for horror, beauty, and craziness. 

JR: Have you ever found yourself in a place where you have thought, 
“This is a highly developed culture?” Are there more advanced and less 
advanced cultures? 

E.G: All cultures merit being known. All voices merit being heard. I do not 
share that famous saying of my dear frends in Liberation Theology who ‘say, 
“We want to be the voice of those who do not have a voice.” No, no, and no. 
We all have a voice. We all have something to say to others that deserves to 
be celebrated, or at least to be pardoned. It simply happens that the majonty 
of humanity is muzzled, and prohibited from talking. ` 

JR: What do you have to say about the latest technology? 

EG: Machines are not to blame. We have become servants of our 
machines. We are the machines of our machines. Without a doubt, the new 
tools of communication can be very useful if they are in our service—not the 
opposite. Cars drive us. Computers program us. Supermarkets buy us. 

JR: You have been a newspaperman for much of your life. How do you 
view the demise, as it has been called, of the newspaper as an institution? 

EG: Journalism has left a profound mark on me. I am a child of journalism, 
though now I am much more devoted to writing books than articles. I should 
also confess that I come from the Gutenberg era. It is almost impossible for 
me to read an article or a book on a screen. | prefer to read on paper which I 
touch and that touches me. 

JR: As you have aged have you come to feel that biology plays more of a 
role in human life than you did as a young man? 

EG: Einstein said it takes many years to learn how to be young. That’s 
what I’m going about doing now. 
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John Brown—150 Years After 
Harpers Ferry 


TERRY BISSON 


October 16, 2009, marks the sesquicentennial of the attack by John Brown 
and his forces on the federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. The attack 
itself was carried out by nineteen men, while three remained as a rear guard. 
Brown was captured, executed, and buried—along with ten men who died as a 
result of the attack, including one of his sons—at his farmstead in North Elba in 
the Adirondack Mountains of New York. His burial was within the African - 
American community in which he had lived for a time, Timbuctoo. 

Over the years, Brown has been eulogized by Frederick Douglass, Walt 
Whitman, W. E. B. Du Bois (who wrote, “Has John Brown no message—-no 
legacy then, to the twentieth century? He has, and it is this great word: the cost of 
liberty is less than the cost of repression.”), the poet Muriel Rukeyser, and 
Malcolm X (who wrote, “if you are for me...then you have to be willing to do as 
old John Brown did”), among others. 

But perhaps his lasting legacy is found in his own words, delivered moments 
before his hanging: “Now, if it is deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life, for 
the furtherance of the ends of justice, and MINGLE MY BLOOD FURTHER 
WITH THE BLOOD OF MY CHILDREN, and with the blood of millions in 
this Slave country, whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust 
enactments—I say LET IT BE DONE.” —-Eds. 


I dreamed I saw John Brown last night. 

No surprise. The old man is still very much with us. What some saw as 
his madness, and others as his martyrdom, is still discussed and debated, 
celebrated and vilified in scores of new articles and books every year. Save’ 
perhaps for Lincoln, no American of his day has had more words thrown at 
him than Old Captain John Brown: the scourge of white supremacy. 

Abolition was the great cause of his day. Brown was an abolitionist with a. 
difference. He saw to the heart of the matter: that slavery was war, the war 
of one portion of humanity against another. Unlike many in the Abolitionist 
movement, he regarded the humanity of Africans as a given; it was the 
humanity of the white race that was in question. 


Terry Bisson (th@terrybisson.com) is a science fiction writer. His “alternate history” of what 
might have happened if John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry had succeeded, Fire on the Mountain 
(Arbor House, 1988), will be republished in a new edition by PM Press in October 2009, 
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Brown wasn’t big on democracy. Or compromise. The federal government 
was in a contortionist mode those days, trymg to accommodate both slavery 
and expansion, but Brown wasn’t a bender. He wasn’t good at seeing both 
sides, but he could spot the hinges of history. 

Kansas was one. 

- He carried arms to the new’ territory, which was under siege by PE 
“Border Ruffians,” determined to make Kansas a slave state with a campaign 
- of murder and arson. The town of Lawrence was sacked and burned, and the 
free-staters intimidated, until a single cold-blooded night of terror—five 
“ruffians” pulled from their beds and put to thé sword—gave the Southerners 
pause and the free-staters heart. 
© Brown neither. claimed nor denied the bloodshed in the Swamp of the 
Swan, but both sides knew who had done it. It horrified many but brought 
others to his side. The men who sought the old man out were the best. of 
their day: dreamers perhaps, idealists for sure, but men with gnt. 

Mounted and armed, Brown’s guerrilla band defeated or held off forces 
many times their size at Osawatomie and Black Jack. They even conducted 
cross-border raids into slave Missouri to carry off slaves and smuggle them to 
Canada. Tubman had done this in silence and secrecy. Brown and his men 
(who included his sons) did it on, horseback with Army colts, frontier style. 

The Eastern papers loved it. Osawatomie Brown, Kansas Brown, was 
feted and feared. Then, like a fox, he disappeared. ‘There was a price on his 
head but none dared try and collect it. Only his trusted friends saw him as he 
made his way back East: Frederick Douglass, the “Secret Six,” Emerson and 
the Concord crowd. Brown was back with bigger plans than Kansas. He 
meant to take the war to the South, “into Africa.” 

Harpers Ferry, then Virginia, was the north of the Old South, where abe 
Potomac plunged through the Blue Ridge only sixty miles from the nation’s 
capital. Free blacks outnumbered slaves, and the train to DC took only an 
` hour or so. Brown’s target was a federal arsenal. Not for the aged muskets 
(he had better guns) but for the symbolism, the acknowledgement that slavery 
was Federal and not just Southern. 

He gathered his fighters in a farmhouse in the hills. Seasoned Kansas vets 
were joined by new recruits, including both escaped slaves and free blacks 
from Oberlin. Out of respect for their captain they read the Bible, but they 
knew their Tom Paine and David Walker better. 

Brown wanted his friend Frederick Douglass along (to “hive the bees”) but > 
Douglass backed away, convinced that Harpers Ferry was “a perfect: steel 
trap.” Trap or hinge? It was in the balance. The two embraced and parted. 
Shields Green, an escaped slave who had come with Douglass, left with 
Brown, saying, “I believe I go with the old man.” 

And so it was. Could twenty-two men, well armed, disciplined, 
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determined—-change the course of history? Brown thought so. His plan was to 
strike and then fade into the mountains: to embolden the slaves, to ternfy the 
slaveowners, and to force the wavering abolitionists to see the issue for what it 
was: war. Had he succeeded, the Civil War would have been started not by 
the secessionists but by the abolitionists, and the issue from the first shot 
would have been freedom, not union. The conflict might have been shorter 
and the outcome less bloody. 

But it was not to be. 

At Harpers Ferry, Brown faltered. He let the train go through. He took 
hostages. He dithered, he delayed too long in the town, to the dismay of his 
lieutenants. After a string of brilliant successes, Brown failed only once, but as 
Che noted a century later, once is all you get. 

Wounded, captured, surrounded by his enemies and his dying men, 
Captain Brown fought on with the only weapons left to him: his words. He 
was generous to his adversaries, gallant and unremorseful to the end, conscious 
both of his failure (“By my own folly”) and the righteousness of his deeds. 

Kentucky sent a hemp rope and John Brown was hanged. Bells tolled 
throughout: the North; the South was silent, apprehensive, and though they 
knew it not, doomed. Old Captain John Brown’s cortege was attended by 
mourners all the way to the Adirondacks, where he was buried. The blacks 
he loved knew him well and mourned him as a fallen fighter. Victor Hugo, 
Thoreau, and Emerson mourned him as a martyr. The abolitionists, Unionists 
now, marched into the Americas’ greatest and most terrible war under his 
banner, singing “John Brown’s Body.”. 

He was a man of his time, far removed from ours in spirit and substance: 
and yet his deeds still shape our present and his words still point to our 
future, as America boils in rage and uncertainty under its first black president. 

“You may dispose of me very easily. I am nearly disposed of now. But this 
` quéstion is still to be settled, this Negro question, | mean. The end of that is 
not yet...” 

John Brown. 


Alive as you or me. 
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Do Increased Energy Costs Offer 


Opportunities for a New Agriculture? 
FREDERICK KIRSCHENMANN 


Let us accept the current challenge—the next great energy transition—as an 
opportunity not to try vainly to preserve business as usual (the American Way of ` 
Life that, we are told, is not up for negotiation), but rather to re-imagine human 
culture from the ground up, using our intelligence and passion for the welfare of 
the next generations, and the integnty of nature’s web, as our primary guides. 


—Richard Heinberg, Peak Everything! 

One of the great missteps in most of the future’ energy scenarios 
propagated in the popular media is the notion. that we can transition to 
“alternative, renewable energy” and thereby “wean ourselves from Mideast 
oil.” The underlying assumptions in this scenario seem to be that energy 
supply is an isolated challenge that can be solved without major systemic . 
changes, that we can meet that challenge by simply switching from one energy 
source to another—from fossil fuels to wind, solar, biofuels or a host of other 
alternatives—-and that our current industrial culture and economy then can 
continue on the present course. 

Probably nothing could be farther from the truth. As Richard Heinberg 
points out, “Making existing petroleum-reliant communities truly sustainable is 
a huge task. Virtually every system must be redesigned—from transport to 
food, sanitation, health care, and manufacturing.”” 

As Heinberg implies, the transition we now must contemplate is a shift 
from an oil dependent society to an oil independent society. Such a transition 
must include, but is clearly not limited to, ‘our food system. The transition 
must be comprehensive. We must “re-imagine human culture from the ground 


up. 

The “transition movement,” which was launched by Rob Hopkins, a 
permaculture teacher schooled in ecological design, acknowledges such a 
comprehensive approach, and the movement is designed to help communities 
make that transition. Onginally focused on transitioning towns, the movement 


- has now expanded to transitioning islands, peninsulas, and valleys, and it may 





FREDERICK KIRSCHENMANN (leopold | @iastate.edu) is Distinguished Fellow at the Leopold 
Center for Sustainable Agriculture at lowa State University and former president of Stone Barns 
Center for Food and Agriculture in Pocantico Hills, New York. He also oversees management of his 
family’s 3,500-acre certified organic farm in south central North Dakota. 
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serve as a model for the kind of transition we need to contemplate in our food 
and agriculture systems. 

In his new book, Hopkins points out that the “transition initiatives are 
based on four key assumptions”: 

1. Life with dramatically lower energy consumption is inevitable, and 
that it is better to plan for it than to be taken by surprise. 

2. Our settlements and communities presently lack the resilience to 
enable them to weather the severe energy shocks that will accompany 
peak oil. 

3. We have to act collectively, and we have to act now. 

4. By unleashing the collective genius of those around us to deia. our 
energy descent creatively and proactively, we can build ways of living 
that are more connected, more enriching, and that recognize the 
biological limits of our planet.? 

While “virtually every system must be redesigned,” the redesign of our 
modern industrial food and agriculture system is particularly urgent because 
food is essential and our current food system is almost totally dependent on 
vast petroleum inputs at every level. As Dale Allen Pfeiffer has put it, in our. 
modern food system we are, in effect; “eating fossil fuels.°* All of our 
fertilizers and pesticides are either made from, or acquired by means of, fossil 
fuels. Farm equipment is manufactured and operated with fossil fuels; irrigation 
is carried out using fossil fuels; and our food is processed, packaged, and 
transported from farm to table with fossil fuels. Without fossil fuels, our 
industrial food system likely would collapse. 


The Limits of Industrial Agriculture 


While the industrialization of agriculture was somewhat successful in | 
achieving its limited goals of maximizing market-based production and providing 
short-term economic returns, it largely ignored many of its unintended negative 
consequences. Some of these unintended consequences now have been 
documented in the UN Millennium Ecosystem Assessment report. The most 
critical negative consequences include soil and water degradation and the loss 
of both human capital (farmers) and social capital (vibrant rural communities). 

Industrial agriculture also largely overlooked the need for resilient production 
and a long-term view of the economic returns. Consequently, it ignored the 
erosion of the very capital that enabled it to be so successful—cheap energy, 
abundant, fresh water, stable climates, healthy soil, and vibrant communities. 
Since these resources are wholly interdependent, it is imperative that we 
account for the impact (costs) of their widespread depletion, even as we 
explore the possibility of bringing about a new agriculture. 

Industrial agriculture finds itself in a predicament: how does it fulfill its 
stated goal of “feeding the world” when the resources on which it depends are 
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being depleted, and the social and physical infrastructure on which it has 
relied is collapsing? As the authors of the recent United Nations report, the 
International Assessment of Agriculture Science and Technology for Development 
GAASTD), have indicated, “Agriculture [is] at a Crossroads.”° 

The global expansion of industrial agriculture was based on a set of core 
assumptions, namely that technology, trade, and aid could successfully address - 
global food shortages and inequities, and that maximum production, short-term 
economic return, unlimited growth, the free market, and labor efficiency were 
the key components that would bring about this industrial food miracle. 

As we begin to assess its overall results, many questions are now being 
raised about our industrial food system. These issues are of concern, not only 
to food activists, health care professionals, nutritionists, and farmers, but 
increasingly to the scientific community, as well. 


As the authors of the JAASTD report put it: 


' Recent sciéntific assessments have alerted the world to the i increasing size of 
agriculture’s footprint, including its contribution to climate change and 
degradation of natural resources. By some analyses, agriculture is the single 
largest threat to biodiversity. Agriculture requires more land, water, and human 
labor than any other industry. An estimated 75% of the world’s poor and hungry 
live in rural areas and depend directly or indirectly on agriculture for their 
livelihoods. As grain commodity prices rise and per capita grain production 
stagnates, policy-makers are torn between allocating land to food or fuel needs. 


The authors then propose that “The governance of agriculture requires 
new thinking if it is to meet the needs of humanity now and in the future.”® 

At the same time that we recognize the many negative, unintended 
consequences of our industrial agriculture, we must take note of the fact that 
the planet’s human population has tnpled in our. lifetime, and is reportedly 
headed toward a peak of nine billion people by mid-century. This burgeoning 
human population is also rapidly. increasing its rate of consumption as 
individuals change diets. According to some estimates, global meat congimption 
will double or triple by 2070. The production of meat using grains such as 
com and soybeans that could be directly consumed by humans as food is an 
inefficient way to supply both calories and protein to people.” Furthermore, 
Jared Diamond has calculated that, if everyone on the planet now consumed 
at the rate we do in the United States, our agriculture would need to be 
capable of supporting 72 billion people.’ 

We know that over half the world’s population lives on landscapes classified 
as marginal. We also know that agricultural systems based on the long-term 
needs, both of people and the environment, need knowledge and attention 
from more people than those involved in highly mechanized industrial 
agriculture. But the large number of small farmers that would be needed to 
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design and implement the new agricultural systems that regenerate the soil 
‘and local habitat has shrunk dramatically, especially in the regions of the world 
where industrial agriculture has been practiced. For example, as of 2002, in 
` the United States, there were only a little more than 400,000 farmers 
producing over 94 percent of our total agricultural commodities, and only 5.8 
percent of all farmers were under age thirty-five.’ In the poor countries of the 
world, the decades-old mass migration to the cities, in which people mainly 
ended up in slums without work, has ‘seriously depleted the farming 
population, as well. This means that, by mid-century, we may be trying to 
feed almost twice as many people with half the topsoil, and very little 
experience-based wisdom in managing that soil. 


Challenges and Opportunities of Establishing a More Sustainable 
Agriculture 


All of this leaves us with formidable challenges. How do we put a 
“sustainable” agriculture on the landscape in the decades ahead, assuming 
that: as oil becomes more scarce, its price could well be $300 a barrel; we will 
only have half the fresh water available to produce and process our food, fuel, 
and fiber; we will have twice as many severe weather events; and we will have 
a tiny fraction of the human population possessing the acquired skills to grow 
food, conserve water, manage soil restoration, or imagine new production 
systems that are less dependent on all the natural resources that so effectively 
fueled our industrial economy? 

Fortunately, there are some hopeful developments on the horizon that may 
provide us with new directions. Health care professionals and nutritionists have 
begun to point out the necessary changes in the quality of our food, if we are’ 
to address some of the day's critical health issues. We are discovering that 
fresh, diverse, whole foods, less meat, aiid foods produced on biologically 
healthy soils may offer very beneficial health effects. Experiments conducted in 
some of our school systems (such as the Appleton, Wisconsin public schools) 
where junk food, sodas, and highly processed foods were replaced with fresh 
fruits and vegetables, milk, fruit juices, and whole grain breads, dramatically 
changed the behavior and academic performance of students, and saved the 
school system money at the same time.! 

Meanwhile, small farmers around the world have been abandoning high- 
energy -input monoculture farming systems that are especially vulnerable to 
unstable climates. In their place are diverse, biological polyculture farms 
wherein there are biological synergies that tend to store: energy, are highly 
productive, and use very few energy inputs from off the farm.'' Research is 
now beginning to corroborate the benefits from these diverse farming systems 
that farmers are introducing. '? ae 

Another positive movement on the horizon is the d atigally/ inéreased 
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interest in urban farming. Urban farming is evolving in cities throughout the 
world, from Havana, Cuba to New York City, Detroit, and many other urban 
centers. New York City recently hosted a “Food Summit” organized by Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg and other city leaders that attracted more than 500 food 
activists who rolled up their sleeves to begin developing a new “food charter” 
for the city. 

The Stone Barns oe for Food or Agriculture, a nonprofit entity 
located on eighty donated acres on the Rockefeller estate in Pocantico Hills, 
New York, just outside New York City, has been exploring ways to produce 
food in an ecologically sound way ‘tn urban and suburban settings. Stone 
Barns is now demonstrating, in suburban surroundings, how vegetables can be 
grown year-round with minimal energy inputs and how animals can be 
produced on grass to the benefit of both animals and the environment. 

All of these activities are creating interest among a new generation of 
‘farmers who want to grow healthy foods, by means of intensive growing 
strategies, based on low-energy input and requiring limited acreage. 

Evolving along with this food revolution is a new paradigm that may replace 
the technology, trade, and aid system with a new approach suggested in the 
UN JAASTD report. That new direction is grounded in principles articulated 
at the New York City food summit: food justice, food democracy, and food 
sovereignty. [his underlying new concept has been framed as a food system 
based in “foodsheds.” l 

A foodshed is a regional food concept that is based on a new set of 
priorities. The first priority of a foodshed is to feed people within the foodshed 
by people in the foodshed, making them as food self-sufficient as possible, and 
only then fulfilling other needs through trade. This new vision of our food 
future gives people in each community (“foodshed”) much more authority over 
the food they will produce and consume, and allows them to determine how it 
will benefit their own communities. This new movement has the potential to 
grow rather rapidly and eventually evolve into effective rural-urban food 
coalitions with farmers and consumers working together as food citizens to 
create food systems that: are based on resilient production and long-term 
return. This can benefit their own communities economically, ecologically, and 
socially, rather than making them totally dependent on distant enterprises from 
which they gain little and over which they have little control. And, as John 
Cobb put it some time ago, they will recognize that trade is only free when 
they are free not to trade." 

Since agriculture is now at a crossroads, it provides us with an 
unprecedented opportunity to initiate some of the changes we need to make if 
agriculture is going to be sustainable in the future. And our new energy future 
will likely be one of the principal drivers contributing to those changes. For 
reasons already mentioned, the end of cheap energy will be especially 
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challenging to our industrial food enterprise. Since petroleum provides the 
energy for almost every aspect of industrial agriculture, costs will spiral upward, 
rendering industrial agriculture increasingly untenable—especially for farmers. 
- For example, as the cost per barrel of oil climbed from $50 to $140 in 2007, 
the cost of anhydrous ammonia fertilizer for lowa farmers went from $200 per 
ton to over $1,300 per ton. When oil climbs to $300 a barrel, as it is 
expected to do sometime during the next decade, it may well render industrial 
agriculture cost-prohibitive. 


Our New Energy Future Provides an Opportunity to Design a Better Food 
System 

There are no alternative, renewable sources of current energy that can 
produce anywhere near the energy efficiency ratio of stored, concentrated 
hydrocarbons that accumulated over millions of years. The energy return for 
energy invested that we have enjoyed with fossil fuels simply cannot be 
achieved with any alternative energy source. This is the principal reason that 
our agriculture “systems must be redesigned.” 

The popular media also almost never mention the laws of thermodynamics 
when they discuss our energy future. Those laws are another important reason 
why we must redesign the agriculture of the future. 

Whiting eloquently in his book, The Myth of Progress, Tom Wessels 
describes the essential components of the first and second laws of 
thermodynamics, and how they determine our energy world. The first law 
“simply states that energy can neither be created nor destroyed.” “The second 
law, also known as the law of entropy, states that, although energy can’t be 
created or destroyed, it can be transformed from one form to another.” In 
other words, although energy is neither destroyed nor created during 
transformations, nevertheless “within the system where the transformation 
occurs, some of the energy is lost from that system during the transformation. 
The energy isn’t destroyed; it simply leaves the system in which the 
transformation takes place...the loss of energy from a system results in 
entropy” and “entropy is a process where things naturally move from a state of 
order toward disorder.” !? 

It will be especially important for us to pay close attention to the first and 
second laws of thermodynamics as we consider food and agriculture systems for 
a post-petroleum world. These laws present us with at least three important 
realities that can guide us in redesigning our food system. 

First, the laws tell us that energy cannot be fully recycled, therefore 
perpetual motion machines are impossible. There is, as Wessels puts it, no 
“free energy ride.” So, we should be skeptical about hypotheses that assure us 
that someone will invent a new miracle technology that will save us from the 
challenges of the end of cheap energy. 
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Second, it will be important to acknowledge that, while entropy is “a 
process in which things move from a state of complexity toward simplicity, .or 
from concentration to diffusion,” it is equally true that “whenever energy is 
stored within a system, it is stored in ways that increase the system’s 
complexity or concentration of materials.” All of this suggests that when we 
create highly specialized, simplified systems that require large infusions of 
energy (the industrial model), we will experience a high degree of entropy. 
Conversely, complex systems “can take in energy from the larger system in 
which they are nested” since complex systems have “fuzzy boundaries.”'® This 
aspect of the laws of thermodynamics suggests that complex systems employing 
biological synergies nested in nature’s larger system likely will be the best way 
to produce food in our new energy future. 

Third, as Wessels notes, we now also need to take “biospheric entropy” 
into consideration as we design our systems of the future. Wessels points out 
that, up to about a quarter of a billion years ago, the biosphere was an anti- 
entropic system. At that point, it entered a state of dynamic equilibrium as all 
systems do. However, | 


since the nineteenth century the increasing use of energy by humans, particularly 

fossil fuels, has pushed the biosphere out of its dynamic equilibrium state into one 

that is increasingly more entropic. Human activity on this planet is countering 
trends that have been developing for over 3.5 billion years. For the first time in 

the Earth’s history, a single species is responsible for the entropic degradation of ` 

the biosphere by releasing more energy through transformation than is being 

_ replaced by global photosynthesis.” 

As we design our agriculture of the future, it is imperative that we anie 
this additional biospheric phenomenon if we want to have an agnculture that is 
sustainable for the long term. We can no longer simply position the 
development of a sustainable agriculture as an isolated activity that “greens 
up” our current agricultural activities. We now need to create a new agriculture 
and food system that is part of a much larger redesign that factors in the 
carrying capacity of the biosphere. We must balance the population of the 
human species as one member of the biotic community that lives in synergy 
with all of the other species to form a self-renewing and self-regulating 
biosphere, and that captures and retains more of the energy in the system. 
Therefore, it is imperative that we begin to recognize that our future energy 
challenge is not an isolated phenomenon that we can solve by simply finding 
alternatives to our present sources. Agriculture remains a key player with 
respect to biospheric entropy—not only because of the entropic degradation it 
unleashes, but also by virtue of the sheer number of humans and their rate of 
consumption on the planet. 

Again, as Wessels points out, “every environmental problem we witness 
today is the result of entropy within the biosphere,” and how we carry out 
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agriculture, to a large extent, determines that entropic scenario. 


The loss of natural forest cover or its replacement with monocrop plantations 

results in simplification of ecosystems—entropy. [he conversion of semiand ' 
woodlands to desert through overexploitation results in ecosystem simplification— 

entropy. The erosion of topsoil results in diffusion of nutrients-—entropy. The 

eutrophication of aquatic and marine environments from the diffusion of nutrients 

results in decreased biotic diversity and ecosystem simplification—entropy. [he 

depletion of the world’s fisheries results in ecosystem simplification—entropy. The 

loss of global biodiversity results in simplification—entropy. Global climate change 

due to the build up of carbon dioxide inthe atmosphere from the burning of fossil 

fuels in a process of diffusion of carbon—entropy.'® 


This cogent analysis of entropy in our industrial world makes it clear that 
industrial agriculture, and the new agriculture we must design to replace it is 
not an isolated phenomenon. The new systems we design need to envision 
ways of addressing, not only our immediate food, fiber, and fuel needs, but 
also the more complex issues surrounding those needs so that our agriculture 
can truly be part of our new efforts to restore the health of the biosphere. 
This likely means that we have to address this issue in stages, with each stage 
making at least a beginning contnbution to the larger goal of the ultimate 
health of the biosphere. Designing the transition to take place in stages is also 
the strategy suggested by Rob Hopkins’s ‘transition movement. 

From this perspective we can now, perhaps, address the initial question 
raised in this essay. Do increased energy costs offer opportunities to bring 
about a new agriculture? The short answer is, doubtlessly, yes. As the costs 
‘of fossil fuels escalate, our energy input-intensive agriculture will simply become 
unaffordable. This situation will give an initial comparative economic advantage 
to agricultural designs that are based on complex biological synergies nested in 
the larger complex systems of nature. Fortunately, a few farmers are already 
successfully exploring such complex biological farming systems.'? We would do 
well to put more of our scarce resources into research that further explores the 
possibilities of such systems in various eco-regions. That will likely be the first 
phase of the dramatic transition we will need to make. 

Once we start down this path, we will no doubt experience many of the 
economic benefits of such redesigned systems. We already know from research 
that once we restore the biological health of the soil we dramatically reduce the 
need for irrigation as well as synthetic inputs, and, to some extent, we can 
also reduce machinery use—all energy inputs. 

A few farmers are already disposed to move in these more E PEE 
directions. Ecological farmer organizations have sprung up all over the United 
States in recent decades. These farmers are experimenting with more diverse 
rotation systems, exploring the advantages of cover crops and incorporating 
perennial pasture grazing into their cropping systems rotations. 
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Increasingly, we will have to perform full life cycle analyses of these new 
systems to make sure they are contributing to the ultimate goal of restoring the 
health of the biosphere by restoring complex natural systems that store more 
energy than they release. The object should be to reestablish, as much as 
possible, the larger self-renewing and self-regulating capacity of the biosphere, 
a critical component of any long-term sustainability scenario. 

This brings us back to Aldo Leopold’s observation that conservation is not 
about preserving things, but about restoring the “health” of the land—land 
health being the enhanced capacity of the “land [the biotic community] to 
renew itself.” 

Since this new, diverse agricultural system, embedded in the larger system 
of nature, can take in more energy, it will likely have a comparative economic 
advantage over industrial systems. However, in the last analysis, all this cannot 
be driven by economics alone. Leopold, again, articulates the issue clearly: “To 
sum up: a system of conservation based solely on economic self-interest is 
hopelessly lopsided. It tends to ignore, and thus eventually to eliminate, many 
elements in the land community that lack commercial value, but that are (as 
far as we know) essential to its healthy functioning.”?! 


A New Ethical Imperative 


Ultimately, in addition to the economic drivers that our new energy future 
will likely impose on us, we will need to develop social and human capital. 
That implies an ethical imperative that we must encourage as part of a new 
culture and a new post-industrial economy. 

Throughout this paper there has, in fact, been an implicit, two-fold akal 
imperative. On the one hand, our post-industrial understanding of the world 
(that it is a complex, highly interdependent biotic community replete with 
unanticipated and unpredictable new “emergent” properties) suggests an ethical 
imperative similar to Aldo Leopold’s “ecological conscience,” which embraces 
the value of the entire biotic community. On the other hand, the practical 
necessity of conserving our soil, water, climate, human, and social resources in 
order to feed our human population under challenging circumstances suggests a 
utilitarian ethic. I think both ethical perspectives will be important to our 
future, and must be incorporated into any economic incentives strategy. 

As with all externalities of production, the depletion of our human and 
social capital—perhaps the worst toll exacted by our industrial agriculture-——is a 
consequence of an economic system that promotes short-term profits for 
individuals and corporations at the expense of long-term sustainability. 
‘Industrializaton of our farming systems has systematically eliminated the very 
farmers who were most closely connected to their land. Market forces in our 
capitalist industrial economy favor centralized farm management of large, 
consolidated operations that can reduce the transaction costs of transferring raw 
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materials to large manufacturing firms. But our culture still seems to be largely 
oblivious to the impact that this erosion of indigenous human know-hot and 
creativity may have on our ability to address the challenges ahead. Here, an. 
appeal to an ethic that stresses the outcomes (or consequences) may be the 
most compelling. 

Wendell Berry has perhaps articulated most clearly and ` succinctly the 
connection between human/social capital and our ability to maintain our 
productive capacity: 


If agriculture is to remain productive it must preserve the land, and the fertility 
and ecological health of the land; the land, that is, must be used well. A further 
requirement, therefore, is that if the land is to be used well, the people who use it 
must know it well, must be highly motivated to use it well, must know how to use 
it well, must have time to use it well, and must be able to afford to use it well. ` 
Nothing that has happened in the agricultural revolution of the past fifty years 
has disproved or invalidated these requirements, though everything that has 
happened has ignored or defied them.” 


Berry reminds us that we cannot reasonably expect ecological or agro- 
ecological systems to be managed well without people living in those ecologies 
long enough and intimately enough to know how to manage them well. And 
he correctly asserts that we need social, cultural, and economic support systems 
in place to sustain such wise management. Proper land management, in: other 
words, is a practical, ethical imperative not provided for in industrial-capitalist 
economies, which are focused solely on maximum production and short-term 
economic returns. 

The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) has articulated ca. Similar 
position. Over a decade ago the NAS asserted that “soil degradation is a 
complex phenomenon driven by strong interactions among socioeconomic and 
biophysical factors.” The NAS recognized that proper soil management is a 
key factor in improving soil quality and that healthy soils provide the 
opportunity “simultaneously [to] improve profitability and environmental 
performance.” Long-term productivity and profitability, in other words, is not 
a simple business arrangement but is grounded in social and cultural factors 
that attend to the long-term care of the soil. A sustainable farm economy is 
ultimately tightly linked to social, cultural, and ethical commitments that 
safeguard the health of the land. | 

The core strategy of industrial farming systems has been to specialize in 
one or two crops with little or no biological diversity, and reduce production 
management practices to the use of one or two single-tactic inputs such as 
commercial fertilizers and pesticides. This approach has yielded production 
systems that are extremely labor saving but tend: to be so focused on 
maximizing production and short-term economic returns that little consideration 
is given to the need for long-term resilience. 
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Another hallmark of agribusiness has been the systematic elimination of 
the very farmers with the ecological and cultural wisdom and commitment 
required to restore the physical and biological health of our soils. These 
farmers owned their land, lived on their land, were intimately related to their — 
land, and planned to pass it on to future family members—all factors that 
nurtured a culture of caring for the land. 

Fortunately, in the wake of this loss of human know-how and community 
(with the land, as well), some research continues to demonstrate the broad 
principles we must employ to restore soil health. Science magazine reported on 
a research project in Switzerland that traced the biological and physical 
properties of soils by comparing soils under conventional industrial management 
with soils under ecological management, over a twenty-one-year period. The 
researchers found that ecologically managed soils, using complex green manure 
and livestock manure to replenish soil nutrients, showed remarkably higher soil 
quality, including “greater biological activity” and “10 to 60 percent higher soil 
ageregate stability” (promoting better intake and storage of water for plants to 
use) than the conventional industrially managed soils.** 

, Such information suggests a critical ethical imperative. Since we have been 
able to conceal the decline in productive capacity arising from the loss of soil 
health over the past half century by applying cheap fossil-fuel based ingredients 
to the soil, we have not confronted the fact that ultimately soil health is crucial 
to maintaining productivity. The NAS study reminds us that “soil degradation 
may have significant effects on the ability of the United: States to sustain a 
productive agricultural system.” That statement takes on new significance in 
light of the depletion of the very conditions that have allowed us to ignore the 
importance of the health of our soil: namely, cheap energy, surplus’ water, and 
stable climates. So one could argue that there is now a compelling, practical 
imperative for exploring nature’s ways of restoring soil health and employing 
the cultural, social, and economic incentives to put people on the land who 
know the land well and know how to use it wisely. 

All of this indicates, F think, that we are increasingly recognizing that the 
health of the soil is, as Sir Albert Howard noted seventy years ago, an 
indicator of the health. of the entire living community. Hopefully, the dual 
drivers of increased energy costs and a renewed land ethic will bring about the 
sustainable agriculture our children and grandchildren will need. 
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EN, CEE 
The basic driving incentive of capitalism—-and this applies in greater or 


- lesser degrees to all classes—is fear: fear of unemployment, bankruptcy, loss of 
status, degradation, and not least (especially in the periphery), destitution and 
starvation. 


—Paul M. Sweezy, Four Lectures on Marxism (1989), 96 
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Gouldiana Rising 
RICHARD YORK 


Warren D. Allmon, Patricia H. Kelley, and Robert M. Ross, eds., Stephen Jay 
Gould: Reflections on His View of Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 400 pages, $34.95, hardcover. | 


Stephen Jay Gould, best known to the general public for ‘his nearly three 
decades of regular essays published in the popular magazine Natural History, 
was prolific and, although he always emphasized that he was -a tradesman, 
specializing in paleontology and evolutionary theory, he was nonetheless a 
polymath, demonstrating a sophisticated understanding of art, literature, 
philosophy, history, and a variety of sciences, both social and natural. The vast 
body of work he has bequeathed to the literate public—the Republic of 
Letters, as he affectionately called us—is filled with gems of insight, 
fascinating observations, and no shortage of controversy. No-one who has read 
Gould with care can avoid noticing his abiding love for learning and teaching, 
his unbridled enthusiasm for grappling with nature’s mysteries, and his 
fascination with humanity ‘in all of its many forms. In many ways, Gould’s 
writing was deeply personal, demonstrating one man’s struggle to understand 
the natural world and our place in. it. However, in other ways, Gould, the 
man, remained elusive and inaccessible to those who only knew him through 


_ his writing. 


The wonderful collection of essays reflecting on Gould’s view of life, 
Stephen Jay Gould, edited by his former students, Warren Allmon, Patricia 
Kelley, and Robert Ross, presents a variety of insightful assessments of his 
work, while also giving us a glimpse of the man himself through the eyes of 
people who knew him well—his students and close colleagues. The 
contributors to this volume variously address Gould’s views on punctuated 
equilibrium, hierarchical levels .of selection, systematics, ecology, religion, 
pedagogy (including his own approach to teaching and mentoring), and other 
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aspects of his thinking. All the authors show a clear affection for Gould and 
an admiration for his accomplishments. However, none are servile followers, 
unwilling to criticize (Gould would have admired them for this). Thus, this 
‘volume is not, as the editors note in their preface, an attempt at hagiography, 
but rather, a serious engagement with Gould’s intellectual legacy. 

All the essays in this volume are well worth reading. However, . Waren 
Allmon’s long chapter, “The Structure of Gould,” is particularly fine. He 
notes that, although Gould covered a large swath of intellectual territory, his 
work was unified by a few key. themes, particularly relating to the nature of 
historical processes and general explanatve principles. Gould had a carefully 
thought out and coherent worldview that unified his extensive body of work. 
He was profoundly interested in historical contingency, hierarchical processes, 
structural constraints, and the tempo of change, and one or more of these 
themes are apparent in nearly all of his writings. Allmon not only demonstrates 
a keen understanding of Gould’s worldview, but also makes some very telling 
observations about Gould’s’ personality. He notes, for example, that Gould 
created many of his own problems—particularly the scathing criticism he 
received from some sectors—because he liked to make bold claims and enjoyed 
the controversy he generated by so doing. For example, he criticized the 
modern synthesis—the theoretical union of multiple fields in biology that 
formed the core of mid-twentieth century neo-Darwinian orthodoxy—for what 
he saw as its narrow adaptationism. His advocacy for a more pluralistic theory 
of evolution (which recognized, for example, structural constraints) raised the 
hackles of many: scientists and spurred a small ant-Gould industry. Allmon’s 
chapter is remarkably comprehensive in its coverage of Gould’s main ideas; no 
small feat in light of the fact that Gould produced over 800 distinct 
publications in his lifetime (a complete bibliography of Gould’s work is 
presented in the final chapter of the book—a great service to- Gouldian 
scholars). 

The book is one of the first important works in what may P be an 
extensive field of Gouldiana. During his lifetime, of course, Gould’s work 
inspired a great deal of commentary, but the inevitable posthumous 
reassessment is only beginning. Elisabeth Vrba and Niles Eldredge, two of 
Gould’s closest collaborators, edited a special issue of Paleobiology in 2005, 
which contained some excellent research and analyses on Gouldian topics. It is 
a valuable collection for paleontologists, evolutionary theorists, and Gouldian 
scholars, but it is somewhat less accessible to the general reader than Allmon, 
Kelley, and Ross’s book. A collection of Gould’s. work, The Richness of Life, 
edited by Paul McGarr and Steven Rose, recently appeared in which Rose, a 
neuroscientist, leftist, and political ally of Gould, authored an introduction that 
contains some discussion of Gould’s political activism, including his involvement 
in Science for the People, a collective that engaged in a critique of the role of 
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science in capitalist societies and sought to debunk biology arguments aimed at 
justifying social inequalities. There is a particularly touching forward to the 
American edition (Norton, 2007) written by-renowned neurologist and author _ 
Oliver Sacks, which discusses the friendship he and Gould shared in the latter — 
years of Gould’s life. More extensive and focused Gouldiana appears to be on 
the way. In the preface to the book under review here, the editors offer the 
tantalizing note that they know of at least one major biography of Gould that 
is in progress, a work that will be eagerly awaited by Gould enthusiasts 
everywhere. 

A careful assessment r Gould’s work is important for many reasons. First 
and foremost, he was a talented scientist with a particularly original, lucid, and 
insightful mind. His theoretical and empincal work in paleontology and 
evolutionary biology is of direct importance to current scientific debates. 
However, Gould’s work is also important in a much broader sense, in that he 
had many insights about the philosophy, history, politics, and sociology of 
science, as well as thoughtful comments on more general humanistic topics. 
Gould was a public intellectual with a commitment to social justice and to 
increasing civic understanding of science. He produced exemplary works aimed 
at the general public, presenting a rational critique of the misuses of science. 
Particularly noteworthy in this regard is Mismeasure of Man (Norton 1981, 
revised edition 1996),' which is specifically a critique of inappropriate uses of 
intelligence testing, but more generally a critique of biological determinism and 
the abuse of science by the nght. Gould’s work represents the lofty standard 
of a scholar committed to rationalism and science—and no less to political 
engagement and the cause of equality. It is to be hoped that the rise of 
Gouldiana will shed further light on Gould’s science, politics, and humanism. 


Notes 
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William I. Robinson, Latin America and Global Capitalism: A Critical 
Globalization Perspective (Baltimore: The John Hopkins University Press, 
2008), 412 pages, $55.00, hardcover. 


Latin America and Global Capitalism delivers a scathing indictment of 
neoliberal globalization from an explicitly anti-capitalist perspective. Its scope is 
theoretically and empirically ambitious, beginning with a wide-ranging treatment 
of structural shifts in global capitalism since the early 1970s, before turning to 
rigorous examination of a range of themes in Latin American political economy 
in light of these global changes. Robinson then brings these threads together 
with an argument that neoliberalism entered its twilight phase in the region 
beginning with the recession of the late 1990s and early 2000s, as extra- 
parliamentary mass movements concomitantly exploded onto the scene and a 
variety of self-described left governments took office. The focus then tightens, 
with conjunctural analyses of the current upsurge in indigenous revolts, the 
immigrant rights movement in the United States, and the complicated and 
contradictory processes of the Bolivarian Revolution in Venezuela. | 

The theoretical scaffolding of Latin America and Global Capitalism builds 
from and extends the frameworks first developed in two earlier books— 
especially the concepts of transnational production and finance, a transnational 
capitalist class (TCC), and a transnational state (TNS).! The text contains a 
succession of exposés of the social and environmental catastrophes engendered 
by the dual process of global capitalist expansion through which: (1) new 
external areas of the world are brought into the system of commodity 
production and capitalist market relations; and (2) “capitalist or commodity 
production replaces pre- or noncapitalist forms of production” in areas of 
human activity that had “previously remained outside of the logic” of the 
system. 

In many ways, Latin America and Global Capitalism 1s an exemplary 
treatment of Latin America’s present day political economy and social 
predicaments. It acts as a needed corrective both to the Panglossian celebration | 
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of the impact of globalization on Latin America offered by mainstream 
economists, and to the social-democratic left whose theories fall short of a 
foundational cntique of capitalism. If “there can be no socialism without 
democracy in the twenty-first century,” Robinson rightly points out, “it is 
equally true that democracy is not possible without socialism. A democratic 
socialism founded on popular democracy i ig in my view the only real alternative 
to disaster—to collective suicide.” 

In chapter two, one of the most powerful and sedate, Robinson charts 
the crisis of developmental tcapitalism, or import-substitution industnalization, 
in the 1960s and 1970s, and then shifts to neoliberalism, or export-led 
development, in the 1980s and 1990s across Latn America. Drawing on the 
historical materialist categories of proletarianization and primitive accumulation, 
he examines the contours of the new economic model through a focused 
exploration of nontraditional exports and services. He offers a penetrating look 
at the cut flowers industry in Ecuador and Colombia, the explosive growth of 
the fruits and wines ‘sector in Chile, soy production in Argentina and the rest 
of the Southern Cone, and winter fruits and vegetable production in Central 
America. He demonstrates how there has been an “accelerated replacement of 
noncapitalist by capitalist forms of agricultural development” and a “concomitant 
displacement of the peasantry and its conversion into a rural proletariat. This 
has occurred’ along with an increase in rural to urban and transnational 
_ migration”; promotion of “fléexible...work in the new agro-export platforms”; a 

‘move to “predominance of female workers in these platforms’; and “the 
articulation of local agricultural systems...to global agricultural and industnal 
food production and distribution chains.” 
"The main weakness in this otherwise compelling portrait ‘of the political 
economy of the Latin American countryside today is the one-sided structural 
power allotted to capital. Opportunities for increases in agricultural workers’ 
bargaining power under certain conditions, such as those examined by Ben 
Selwyn in his important study of export grape production in North East 
Brazil, are elided.? l 

Latin America and Global Capitalism offers a brutal and compelling 
exploration of the growth of flexible labor in Latin America under the current 
conditions of global capital accumulation and the new capital-labor relation. 
Robinson describes in intricate detail the world of work in the proliferating 
export processing zones (EPZs) of Central America and brings to light the 
gendered character of flexible labor, noting that the “vast majority of workers i in 
EPZ. plants around the world are young women 16 to 25 years old.” 

The final two chapters explore the crisis of neoliberalism at the outset of 
the twenty-first century and the resurgence of vanegated forms of popular 
resistance. The discussion of Latin America’s escalating indigenous revolt since 
the early 1990s is one of the most effective syntheses available in English. 
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Robinson correctly focuses our attention on the interpenetration of ethnicity 
and class and the anti-capitalist character of revolt. “Transnational capital seeks 
to integrate indigenous [peoples] into the global market as dependent workers 
and consumers, to convert their lands into private property, and to make the 
natural resources in their territories available for transnational corporate 
exploitation.” Threatened in this fashion by the implications of global 
capitalism, indigenous populations have ever more frequently responded through 
direct action and mass protest, becoming “perhaps the...leading edge of popular 
class mobilization.” The outbreak of Latino/a-led immigrant working-class 
militancy in the United States, particularly the wave of strikes and 
demonstrations in the spring of 2006, is also analyzed to good effect. 
Robinson rightly describes this growth of radicalism as “an all-out fight-back 
against the repression, exploitation, cultural degradation and racism they 
routinely face.” Unfortunately, though, looking back to the height of this 2006 
struggle from the vantage point of 2009, Robinson seems to have been overly 
optimistic about the strength and endurance of the movement. 

Robinson’s book is an indispensable resource in all these respects, but 
some of its core theoretical underpinnings are problematic. Most of these 
problems anse in. relation to the concepts of the TCC and the TNS— 
questions of inter-imperial nvalry and other forms of geopolitical conflict, as 
well as the related issue of Robinson’s at times perfunctory dismissal of 
serious and sophisticated Marxist analyses of imperialism that differ from his 
own. Components of Robinson’s analysis of transnational capitalist class 
formation point toward real developments in global capitalism, but he 
exaggerates the extent to which the TCC has become: “a class group with 
subjective consciousness of itself and its own interests.” Such strong claims on 
the relative homogeneity of this class far exceed the empirical evidence actually 
marshaled by Robinson in this book and others, and tend systematically to 
obscure the necessity of a more rigorous examination of both the extent and 
limits of TCC formation to this day. 

This somewhat mechanical economic determinism is reproduced in the 
concept of the TNS. As capital goes global, so, too, does the state. The new 
TNS, it seems, is a mere function of the needs of global capital. It should 
also be noted that nation-states do not dissolve as part of TNS formation, in 
this view, but rather are incorporated into the TNS as part of its apparatus. 
Nation-states become transnationalized and neoliberalized, serving the interests 
of global over local capital accumulation. Robinson claims at one point that the 
formation of this new “transnational configuration of power” is “a very 
incomplete, contradictory, and open-ended- process” and that the TNS 
apparatus “has not yet (and may never) acquire any centralized form.” Only a 
page later, however, the underlying structural-functionalism rises to the surface, 
as he insists that “Economic globalization has its counterpart in transnational 
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class formation and in the emergence of a TNS brought into existence to 
function as a collective authority for a global ruling class.” 

Since Robinson “does not allow for any possibility of a non-identity of 
interests between capitalists and state managers,” he concludes that, because a 
TCC has been formed, an ideal-typical TNS to act in its interests becomes 
necessary.’ State managers in the multiple supranational institutions and 
neoliberalized states that constitute this TNS network apparatus ought then to` 
act out the conscious interests of the TCC, and when they do not, that 
becomes the mystery. 

Latin America and Global Capitalism, as with Robinsons s earlier books, 
(correctly) rejects classical Marxist theories of impenalism as insufficient for 
explaining the current global situation, but in so doing Robinson often props 
up a false dichotomy ‘between inter-imperial rivalry—reduced to open military 
conflict between different capitals and their nation states—and a new world in 
which territorial rivalries and geopolitical disputes essentially recede backstage, 
to bé replaced with the relatively unmediated conflict between global capital 
and global labor. Robinson thus rejects the conclusions of various theorists of 
“new imperialism.”* He claims that these Marxists, in holding on to the 
notion that aspects of inter-imperial nvalry and geopolitical conflict continue to 
characterize the world order, have “confused capitalist competition with state 
competition and conflated disarray, factionalism, and parochial and sectoral 
interests among transnational capitalist groups and global elites with nation- 
state rivalries.” l 

Robinson recognizes that global capital requires coercion to enforce its 
interests throughout- the globe and that the supranational institutions of the 
incipient TNS lack the requisite military apparatuses. Instead, the United 
States is seen as playing a major part in this policing and militarizing role, 
acting not in the interests of U.S. capital when it does so, but rather in the 
interests of the TCC more generally. “The only military apparatus in the 
world capable of exercising global coercive authority,” he underlines, “is the 
U.S. military.” However, “The beneficiaries of U.S. military action around 
the World are not ‘U.S.’ but transnational capitalist groups.” The problem is 
that this theory—one that overlaps substantially with that of Leo Panitch and 
Sam Gindin—is never adequately linked empirically to Latin American realities 
in subsequent chapters.’ 

The theoretical argument developed assumes rather than demonstrates that 
U.S. policy in Latin America and elsewhere reflects interests that are those of 
transnational capitalists, and critical investigation of the degree to which U.S. 
policies enter into conflict with the- interests of capitalists based in other 
‘regions and states is simply set aside. In light of recent intricate analyses of 
_ the .complex geopolitical and domestic origins of defining moments in recent 
world politics, such as the war in lragq,® it is increasingly difficult to sustain the 
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notion that the United States merely acts in the interests of global capital, or 
that when it does, it does not also act with particular preference for the 
interests of U.S. capital: “Other core capitalists may be happy that U.S. 
policies make the world safer for trade and investment, even if they think 
Washington sometimes acts foolishly. - Does this mean: that the United States 
acts in the interests of capital in general? Yes it does. Does this mean 
Washington acts in the interests of its corporations and capitalists above others? 
Yes it does.” 

Moreover, recent contributions to Marxist theories of imperialism—many of 
them drawing on Leon Trotsky’s concept of “uneven and- combined 
development”—have come some distance in explaining that uneven spatialized 
patterns of global capital accumulation tend to reinforce and sustain a plural 
system of states that militates against the realization of a single global state. 
This suggests the persistence, not obsolescence, of vanegated forms of 
geopolitical rivalry between different capitals and states, even if -it does not 
mean imminent military war between great powers. | 

- Processes of global accumulation lead to terntorial and geographic 
concentrations of investment, markets, and labor in specific spaces of the world 
economy——concentrations of capital which privilege certain areas at the expense 
of others and which tend to be reinforced over time. Alex Callinicos has 
correctly pointed out that “the centrifugal pulls generated by the inherently 
geographically uneven distribution of resources under capitalism play an 
irreducible role in keeping the state system plural.” As noted, there are 
situations in which hegemons can “provide public goods for all states,” but in 
coming to terms with deeper, structural patterns of global capitalism, the 
system is better understood as “inherently conflictual, presupposing and 
generating antagonisms of interest between workers and capitalists and among 
capitals, and unleashing economic crises and self-reinforcing processes of uneven 
development” with “extreme geographical concentrations of economic power.”? 

Again, this does not signal the inevitability of war between inter-impenal 
rivals and the simple vindication of the relevance of Lenin, Bukharin, 
Hilferding, and Luxemburg for our times. But in order to understand that 
geopolitical competition has taken different forms over the long history of 
capitalist modernity, and to be attentive to the new dynamics it is displaying in- 
the current epoch, we need to avoid theoretical arene regarding concepts 
such as a TNS and a TCC alike. 
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Paradoxically, the further we look down the road into the future, the 
clearer the choice between capitalism and socialism becomes. Capitalism is a 
socioeconomic system that cannot exist without expanding. It was not only 
Karl Marx who said that: it is the credo of every capitalist and the taken- 
forgranted axiom of bourgeois economic science since the days of Adam Smith. 
On the other hand, the very idea of a permanently, expanding economy in a 
finite environment is a hopeless contradiction. For a long time, roughly the 
first four or five centuries of capitalist history, this contradiction was ignored or 
evaded by pretending that the environment is for all practical purposes infinite, 
hence capable of supporting a permanently expanding economy. This pretense 
is now, in the second half of the twentieth century, wearing thin. Stated as an 
abstract proposition it is obviously absurd; concretely, evidence is piling up for 
all to see of a perilous collision between a relentlessly expanding economy and 
an already over-taxed environment....5o0 far most people, in becoming aware of 
these problems, see not capitalism, but the excesses and excrescences of 
capitalism, as the villain of the piece....But this doesn’t get to the root of the 
matter. If by some miracle all the excesses and excrescences were to vanish, 
the contradiction between an inherently expanding economy and a finite 
environment would still be there. 


—Paul M. Sweezy, “And 40 Years Later (1989),” 
Monthly Review Fortieth Anniversary Commemoration Booklet, May 25, 1989 
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At the time of this writing (late August), the business news in the United 
States is full of discussions of “recovery” from the worst economic crisis since 
the Great Depression. Yet, while the economy appears to have bottomed out 
and a recovery of sorts may be in the works, this is in many ways misleading. 
Although a technical or formal recovery seems quite likely by the end of the 
year—with a small increase in economic growth mainly due to inventory 
restocking—it is unlikely to feel like a recovery to most individuals in the 
society. This is because official unemployment is projected to rise to the low 
double-digits by the. end of this’year or the beginning of next year—with the 
numbers of those dropping out of the labor market due to’ discouragement, or 
seeking part-time work because they are unable to obtain a full-time job, also . 
growing. All of this points to a “jobless” and “wageless” recovery. As New 
York University economist Nouriel Roubini wrote in an August 13 column for 
Forbes.com, “It is very difficult to argue that the U.S. economy is not still in a 
recession while the labor market is still weak.” Indeed, what is really at issue 
is not simply recession and recovery but the longer-term structural crisis of 
capitalism. This is the subject of the Review of the Month, which seeks to 
place the current crisis in the context of the long-term development of capital 
accumulation and crisis. l 

Since the sharp financial downturn a year ago, Monthly Review Press has 
brought out a series of books related to the crisis and labor conditions, 
beginning with Jobn Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff's Great Financial Crisis. 
Among our spring and fall 2009 books are new editions of Nancy Rose’s Put ` 
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to Work: The WPA and Public Employment in the Great Depression (an excerpt 
from which is included in this issue), and Michael Yates’s Why Unions 
Matter; Istvan Mész4ros’s new book, The Structural Crisis of Capital; and Steve 
Early’s important Embedded with Organized Labor: Journalistic Reflections on the 
Class War at Home. But the most direct analysis of the present economic crisis 
in the United States and its implications for working people is to be found in 
Fred Magdoff and Michael Yates’s just published Monthly Review Press 
book, The ABC's of the Economic Crisis: What Working People Need to Know. 

Magdoff and Yates lay out in this short, accessible book both the causes 
and consequences of the ‘most severe economic crisis since the Great 
Depression. They show that the causes are embedded in the nature of mature 
capitalist economies, which generate enormous profits but not enough demand 
- for the output that this surplus makes possible. (See also the Review of the 
Month.) To compensate for the inability of production to grow rapidly on its 
own, those who controlled the surplus shifted it into financial markets, creating 
the conditions for the bubbles in stock and real estate markets, bubbles that 
have now burst with devastating and long-term results. Although the financial 
system nearly collapsed—and would have had it not been for massive, debt- 
funded government bailouts—the -most important consequence of the crisis has 
been the economic catastrophe heaped upon working people and their 
communities. Nearly seven million jobs have been lost since the Great 
Recession began almost two years ago. For workers, this crisis will drag on for 
years, with the prospects of stagnant and even falling wages and limited job 
opportunities. But the underlying contradiction is endless. 

Magdoff and Yates argue that only an- organized’ working class can 
successfully fight to reverse these ominous trends. But their book also stands 
out in asking what it is that we (that is, the great majority of the population) 
should be fighting for. A return to the status quo ante—the recipe of the 
Obama administration and the financial powers—it is argued, is a recipe for 
continued misery for a huge number of people. Instead of this, what we 
should be struggling for is a society in which everyone is assured of, at the 
very least: adequate housing, healthy food, essential health care, worthwhile, 
gainful employment, necessary retirement income, and a clean environment. If 
these things are not achievable in this economic system, we should begin to 
envision and fight for a new one. 

The book has an attractively low price of $11.95, making it especially 
suitable for classroom adoption, study groups, and activists. Those interested 
in purchasing The ABCs of the Economic Crisis or any of the other books 
mentioned above should go to http://www.monthlyreview.org/books/index. php. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 





The impending government offensive against the adivasi inhabitants of the 
hilly regions is a major turn toward civil war. Behind the curtain are U.S. 
“counter-insurgency” experts and “advisers” fresh from the torture camps of 
Iraq and the death squads of Colombia. At this critical moment we add our 
voice in support of the statement circulated by our friends of the Sanhati 
collective www.sanhati.com and set out below,‘and commend to your attention 

e “background note” appended to ‘the statement. 


STATEMENT 





October 12, 2009 
To 
Dr. Manmohan Singh 
Prime Minister, 
Government of India, 
South Block, Raisina Hill, 
New Delhi, 


India-110 011 


We are deeply concerned by the Indian government’s plans for launching , 
an unprecedented military offensive by army and paramilitary forces in the 
adivasi (indigenous people)-populated regions of Andhra Pradesh, Chattisgarh, 
Jharkhand, Maharashtra, Orissa and West Bengal states. The stated objective 
of the offensive is to “liberate” these areas from the influence of Maoist 
rebels. Such a military campaign will endanger the lives and livelihoods of 
millions of the poorest people living in those areas, resulting in massive 
displacement,. destitution and human rights violation of ordinary citizens. To 
hunt down the poorest of Indian citizens in the name of trying to curb the 
shadow of an insurgency is both counter-productive and vicious. The ongoing 
campaigns by paramilitary forces, buttressed by anti-rebel militias, organised 
and funded by government agencies, have already created a civil war like 
situation in some parts of Chattisgarh and West Bengal, with hundreds killed 
and thousands displaced. The proposed armed offensive will not only aggravate 
the poverty, hunger, humiliation and insecurity of the adivasi people, but also 
spread it over a larger region. 

Grinding poverty and abysmal living conditions that has been the lot of 
India's adivasi population has been complemented by increasing state violence 
since the neoliberal tum in the policy framework of the Indian state: in the 
early 1990s. Whatever little access the poor had to forests, land, rivers, 
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common pastures, village tanks and other common property resources has come 
under increasing attack by the Indian state in the guise of Special Economic 
Zones (SEZs) and other “development” projects related to mining, industrial 
development, Information Technology parks, etc. The geographical terrain, 
where the government’s military offensive is planned to be carried out, is very 
rich in natural resources like minerals, forest wealth and water, and has been 
the target of large scale appropriation by several corporations. The desperate 
resistance of the local indigenous people against their displacement and 
dispossession has in many cases prevented the government-backed corporations 
from making inroads into these areas. We fear that the government's offensive 
is also an attempt to crush such popular resistances in order to facilitate the 
entry and operation of these corporations and to pave the way for unbridled 
exploitation of the natural resources and the people of these regions. It is the 
widening levels of disparity and the continuing problems of social deprivation 
and structural violence, and the state repression on the non-violent resistance 
of the poor and marginalized against their dispossession, which gives rise to 
social anger and unrest and takes the form of political violence by the poor. 
Instead of addressing the source of the problem, the Indian state has decided 
to launch a military offensive to deal with this problem: kill the poor and not. 
the poverty, seems to be the implicit slogan of the Indian government. 

We feel that it would deliver a crippling blow to Indian democracy if the 
government tries to subjugate its own people militarily without addressing their 
grievances. Even as the short-term military success of such a venture is very 
doubtful, enormous misery for the common people is not in doubt, ‘as has 
been witnessed in the case of numerous insurgent movements in the world. 
We urge the Indian government to immediately withdraw the armed forces and 
stop all plans for carrying out such military operations that has the potential 
for triggering a civil war which will inflict widespread misery on the poorest 
and most vulnerable section of the Indian population and clear the way for the 
plundering of their resources by corporations. We call upon all democratic- 
minded people to join us in this appeal. 
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BACKGROUND NOTE 


It has been widely reported in the press that the Indian government is 
planning an unprecedented military offensive against alleged Maoist rebels, 
using paramilitary and counter-insurgency forces, possibly the Indian Armed 
Forces and even the Indian Air Force. This military operation is going to be 
carried out in the forested and semi-forested rural areas of the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, West Bengal and Maharashtra, 
populated mainly by the tribal Gndigenous) people of India. Reportedly, the 
offensive has been planned in consultation with US counter-insurgency 
agencies. 

To put the Indian governments proposed military offensive in proper 
perspective one needs to understand the economic, social and political 
background to the conflict. In particular, there are three dimensions of the 
crisis that needs to be emphasized, because it is often overlooked: (a) the 
development failure of the post-colonial Indian state, (b) the continued 
existence and often exacerbation of the structural violence faced by the poor 
and marginalized, and (c) the full-scale assault on the meager resource base of 
the peasantry and the tribal (indigenous people) in the name of 
“development”. Let us look at each of these in turn, but before we do so it 
needs to be stressed that the facts we mention below are not novel; they are 
well-known if only conveniently forgotten. Most of these facts were pointed out 
by the April 2008 Report of the Expert Group of the Planning Commission 
of the Indian Government (headed by retired civil servant D. Bandopadhyay) 
to study “development challenges in extremist affected areas”. 

The post-colonial Indian State, both in its earlier Nehruvian and the more 
recent neoliberal variant, has failed miserably to solve the basic problems of 
poverty, employment and income, housing, primary health care, education and 
inequality and social discrimination of the people of the country. The utter 
failure of the development strategy of the post-colonial State is the ground on 
which the current conflict arises. 

‘To recount some well known but oft-forgotten facts, recall that about 77 
percent of the Indian population in 2004-05 had a per capita daily 
consumption expenditure of less than Rs. 20; that is less than 50 cents by 
the current nominal exchange rate between the rupee and the US dollar and 
about $2 in purchasing power parity terms. According to the 2001 Census, 
even 62 years after political independence, only about 42 percent of Indian 
households have access to electricity. About 80 percent of the households do 
not have access to safe drinking water; that is a staggering 800 million people 
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lacking access to potable water. . 

What is the condition of the working people in the- country? 93 percent of 
the workforce, the overwhelming majority of the working people in India, are 
what the National Commission for Enterprises in the Unorganised Sector 
(NCEUS) called “informal workers”; these workers lack any employment 
security, work security and. social security. About 58 percent of them work in 
the agricultural sector and the rest is engaged in manufacturing and services. 
Wages are very low and working conditions extremely onerous, leading to 
persistent and deep poverty, which has been increasing over the last decade 
and a half in absolute terms: the number of what the National Commission 
for Enterprises in the Unorganised Sector (NCEUS) called the “poor and 
vulnerable” increased from 811 million in 1999-00 to 836 million in 2004-05. 

Since majority of the working people still work in the agricultural sector, the 
economic stagnation in agriculture is a major cause for the continued poverty of 
the vast majority of the people. Since the Indian state did not undertake land 
reforms in any meaningful sense, the distribution of land remains extremely 
skewed to this day. Close to 60 percent of rural households are effectively 
landless; and extreme economic vulnerability and despair among the small and 
marginal peasantry has resulted in the largest wave of suicides in history: 
between 1997 and 2007, 182,936 farmers committed suicide. This is the 
economic setting of the current conflict. 

But in this sea of poverty and misery, there. are two sections of the 
population that are much worse off than the rest: the Scheduled Caste (SC) 
and Scheduled Tribes (ST) population. On almost all indicators of social well 
being, the SCs and STs are worse off than the general population: poverty 
rates are higher, landlessness is higher, infant mortality rates are higher, levels 
of formal education are lower, and so on. To understand this differential in 
social and economic deprivation we need to look at the second aspect of the 
current crisis that we had. alluded to: structural violence. 

‘There are two dimensions of this structural violence: (a) oppression, 
humiliation and discrimination along the lines of caste and ethnicity and (b) 
regular harassment, violence and torture by. arms of the State. For the SC 
and ST population, therefore, the violence of poverty, hunger and abysmal 
living conditions has been complemented and worsened by the structural 
violence that they encounter daily. It is the combination of the two, general 
poverty and the brutality and injustice of the age old caste system, kept alive 
by countless social practices despite numerous legislative measures by the 
Indian state, that makes this the most economically deprived and socially 
marginalized section of the Indian population. This social discrimination, 
humiliation and oppression is of course very faithfully reflected in the behavior 
of the police and other law-enforcing agencies of the State towards the poor 
SC and ST population, who are constantly harassed, beaten up and arrested 
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on the slightest pretext. For this population, therefore, the State has not only 
totally neglected their economic and social development, it is an oppressor and 
exploiter. While the SC and ST population together account for close to a 
quarter of the Indian population, they are the overwhelming majority in the 
areas where the Indian government proposes to carry out its military offensive 
against alleged Maoist rebels. This, then, is the social background of the 
current conflict. 

This brings us to the third dimension of the problem: unprecedented 
attack on the access of the marginalized and poor to common property 
resources. Compounding the persistent poverty:and the continuing structural 
violence has been the State’s recent attempt to usurp the meager resource 
base of the poor and marginalized, a resource base that was so far largely 
outside the ambit of the market. The neoliberal turn in the policy framework 
of the Indian state, since the mid 1980s has, therefore, only further worsened 
the problems of economic vulnerability and social deprivation. Whatever little 
access the poor had to forests, land, rivers, common pastures, village tanks and 
other common property resources to cushion their inevitable slide into poverty 
and immisenzation has come under increasing attack by the Indian state in the 
guise of so-called development projects: 

Special Economic Zones (SEZs) and other “development” projects related 

to mining, industrial development, Information Technology parks, etc. 
* Despite numerous protests from people and warnings from academics, the 
Indian State has gone ahead with the establishment of 53] SEZs. The SEZs 
are areas of the country where labour and tax laws have been consciously 
weakened, if not totally abrogated by the State to “attract” foreign and 
domestic capital; SEZs, almost by definition, require a large and compact tract 
of land, and thus inevitably mean the loss of land, and thus livelihood, by the 
peasantry. To the best of our knowledge, there have been no serious, rigorous 
cost-benefit analysis of these projects to date; but this does not prevent the 
government from claiming that the benehts of these projects, in terms of 
employment generahon and income growth, will far outweigh the costs of 
revenue loss from foregone taxes ‘and lost livelihoods due to the assault on 
land. 

The opposition to the acquisition of land for these SEZ and similar 
projects have another dimension to it. Dr. Walter Fernandes, who has studied 
the process of displacement in post-independence India in great detail, suggests 
that around 60 million people have faced displacement between 1947 and 
. 2004; this process of displacement has involved about 25 million hectares of 
land, which includes 7 million hectares of forests and 6 million hectares of 
other common property resources. How many of these displaced people have 
been resettled? Only one in every three. Thus, there is every reason for 
people not to. believe the government's claims that those displaced from, their 
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land will be, in any meaningful sense, resettled. This is one of the most basic 
reasons for the opposition to. displacement and dispossession. 

But, how have the rich done during this period of unmitigated disaster for 
the poor? While the poor have seen their incomes and purchasing power 
tumble down precipitously in real terms, the rich have, by all accounts, 
prospered beyond their wildest dreams since the onset of the liberalization of 
the Indian economy. There is widespread evidence from recent research that 
the levels of income and wealth inequality in India has increased steadily and 
drastically since the mid 1980s. A rough overview of this growing inequality: is 
found by juxtaposing two well known facts: (a) in 2004-05, 77 percent of the 
population spent less than Rs. 20 a day on consumption expenditure; and (b) 
according to the annual World Wealth Report released by Merrill Lynch and 
Capgemini in 2008, the millionaire population in ‘India grew in 2007 by 22.6 
per cent from the previous year, which is higher than in any other country in 
the world. 

It is, thus, the development disaster of the Indian State, the widening 
_ levels of disparity and the continuing problems of social deprivation and 
structural violence when compounded by the all-out effort to restrict access to 
common property resources that, according to the Expert Group of the 
Planning Commission, give rise to social anger, desperation and unrest. In 
almost all cases the affected people try to ventilate their grievances using. 
peaceful means of protest; they take our processions, they sit on 
demonstrations, they submit petitions. The response of the State is remarkably 
consistent in all these cases: it cracks down on the peaceful protestors, sends 
in armed goons to attack the people, slaps false charges against the leaders 
and arrests them and often also resorts to police firing and violence to terrorize 
the people. We only need to remember Singur, Nandigram, Kalinganagar and 
countless other instances where peaceful and democratic forms of protest were 
crushed by the state with ruthless force. It is, thus, the action of the State 
that blocks off all forms of democratic protest and forces the poor and 
dispossessed to take up arms to defend their rights, as has been pointed out 
by social activists like Arundhati Roy. The Indian government’s proposed 
military offensive will repeat that story all over again. Instead of addressing the 
source of the conflict, instead of addressing the genuine grievances of the 
marginalized people along the three dimensions that we have pointed to, the 
Indian state seems to have decided to opt for the extremely myopic option of 
launching a military offensive. 

It is also worth remembenng that the geographical terrain, where the 
government's military offensive is planned, is very well-endowed with natural 
resources like minerals, forest wealth, biodiversity and water resources, and has 
of late been the target of systematic usurpation by several large, both Indian 
and foreign, corporations. So far, the resistance of the local indigenous people 
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against’ their displacement. and dispossession has prevented the 
government-backed- corporates from exploiting the natural resources for 
their own ‘profits and without regard to ecological and social concerns. We 
fear that the government’s offensive is also an attempt to crush such 
democratic and popular resistance against dispossession and- 
impoverishment; the whole move seems to be geared towards facilitating 
the entry and operation of these large corporations and paving the way for 
unbridled exploitation of the natural resources and people of these regions. 


= 


It cannot be denied that ‘the application of joint-stock companies 
[modern corporations] to industry marks a new epoch in the economical 
life of modern. nations. On the one hand it has revealed the productive 
powers of association, not suspected before, and called into life industrial 
creations, on a scale unattainable by the efforts of individual capitalists; on > 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten, that in joint-stock companies it 
is not the individuals that are associated, but the capitals. By that 
contrivance, proprietors ‘have been converted into shareholders, i.e., 
speculators. The concentration of capital has been accelerated....Industrial 
kings have been created, whose power stands in inverse ratio to their 
responsibility—they being responsible only to the amount of their shares, 
while disposing of the whole capital of -society....Beneath [the] oligarchic 
Board of Directors is placed a bureaucratic body of the practical managers 
and agents of society, and beneath them, without any transition, an 
enormous and daily swelling mass of mere wages laborers....It is the 
immortal merit of Fourier to have predicted this form of modérn industry; 
under the name of Industrial Feudalism. 3 

—Karl Marx, “The French Crédit Mobilier tI,” 
New York Tribune, June 24, 1856 
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l Editorial s, 


We last commented on events in Nepal in our May editorial, following 
the attempt of the ceremonial president to exercise royal authority by 
“countermanding” the decision of the elected government to dismiss the 
openly insubordinate army commander, General Katawal. The government, 
headed by the Unified Communist Party of Nepal - Maoist and its 
chairman, Prachanda, immediately resigned. 

A government .was then cobbled together dominated by the two 
primary political parties of the parliamentary regime ‘of the deposed 
monarchy, the Nepal -Congress (party of those who .own meaningful 
property) and the UML: (party primarily of the petit bourgeoisie). These 
‘parties had been: decisively defeated in the April 2008 elections for the- 
Constituent Assembly, obtaining fewer seats when added together than the 
UCPN(M). The new government chief became Madhav Kumar Nepal, 
head of the UML, who had run.in two constituencies in the Constituent 
Assembly elections and been defeated by the UCPN(M) candidate in. 
both! This practical demonstration of cee has not been lost, on 
the people of Nepal. l 
- [n the intervening half-year, the UCPNW) has made the aa ‘aware , 
that civilian supremacy over the military is the foremost issue in Nepal. Of 
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The Paradox of Wealth: Capitalism 


and Ecological Destruction 


JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER AND BRETT CLARK 


Today orthodox economics is reputedly being harnessed to an entirely new 
end: saving the planet from the ecological destruction wrought by capitalist 
expansion. It promises to accomplish this through the further expansion of 
capitalism itself, cleared of its excesses and excrescences. A growing army of 
self-styled “sustainable developers” argues that there is no contradiction 
between the unlimited accumulation of capital—the credo of economic 
liberalism from Adam Smith to the present—and the preservation of the 
earth. The system can continue to expand by creating a new “sustainable 
capitalism,” bringing the efficiency of the market to bear on nature and its 
reproduction. In reality, these visions amount to little more than a renewed 
strategy for profiting on planetary destruction. 

Behind this tragedy-cum-farce is a distorted accounting deeply rooted in the 
workings of the system that sees wealth entirely in terms of value generated 
through exchange. In such a system, only commodities for sale on the market 
really count. External nature—water, air, living species—outside this system of 
exchange is viewed as a “free gift.” Once such blinders have been put on, it 
is possible to speak, as the leading U.S. climate economist William Nordhaus 
has, of the relatively unhindered growth of the economy a century or so from 
now, under conditions of business as usual—despite the fact that leading 
climate scientists see following the identical path over the same time span as 
absolutely catastrophic both for human civilization and life on the planet as a 
whole.! 


Joun BELLAMY FOSTER (jfoster@monthlyreview.org) is editor of Monthly Review, professor of 
sociology at the University of Oregon, and author of The Ecolagical Revolution (Monthly Review 
Press, 2009). Bretr CLARK (brettclark@nc.rr.com) is assistant professor of sociology at North 
Carolina State University, and author (with John Bellamy Foster and Richard York) of Critique of 
Intelligent Design (Monthly Review Press, 2008). 

The core argument on the paradox of wealth here was first introduced in a paper by both 
authors, entitled “Marx's Ecology in the Twenty-First Century,” presented by Clark at the 
International Symposium on Ecological Civilization, Sanva, Hainan, China, June 23, 2009. 
Subsequent versions were delivered by Foster at the Marxism 2009 conference, University of 
London, July 4, 2009, and the Political Economy of the World-System Miniconference, University 
of San Francisco, August 7, 2009. 
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Such widely disparate predictions from mainstream economists and natural 
scientists are due to the fact that, in the normal reckoning of the capitalist 
system, both nature's contnbution to wealth and the destruction of natural 
conditions are largely invisible. Insulated in their cocoon, orthodox economists 
either implicitly deny the existence of nature altogether or assume that it can 
be completely subordinated to narrow, acquisitive ends. 

This fatal flaw of received economics can be traced back to its conceptual 
foundations. The rise of neoclassical economics in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries is commonly associated with the rejection of the labor 
theory of value of classical political economy and its replacement by notions of 
marginal utility/productivity. What is seldom recognized,. however, is that 
another critical perspective was abandoned at the same time: the distinction 
between wealth and value (use value and exchange value). With this was lost 
the possibility of a broader ecological and social conception of wealth. These 
blinders of orthodox economics, shutting out the larger natural and human 
world, were challenged by figures inhabiting what John Maynard Keynes 
called the “underworlds” of economics. This included critics such as James 
Maitland (Earl of Lauderdale), Karl Marx, Henry George, Thorstein Veblen, 
and Frederick Soddy. Today, in a time of unlimited environmental destruction, 
such heterodox views are having a comeback.? 


The Lauderdale Paradox 


The ecological contradictions of the prevailing economic ideology are best 
explained in terms of what is known in the history of economics as the 
“Lauderdale Paradox.”- James Maitland, the eighth Earl of Lauderdale (1759- 
1839), was the author of An- Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth and into the Means and Causes of its Increase (1804). In the paradox 
with which his name came to be associated, Lauderdale argued that there was 
an inverse correlation between public wealth and private riches such that an 
increase in the latter often served to diminish the former. “Public wealth,” he 
wrote, “may be accurately defined,—to consist of all that man desires, as useful 
or delightful to him.” Such goods have use value and thus constitute wealth. 
But private riches, as opposed to wealth, required something additional Q.e., 
had an added limitation), consisting “of all that man desires as useful or 
delightful to him; which exists in a degree of scarcity.” l 

Scarcity, in other words, is a necessary requirement for something to have 
value in exchange, and to augment private riches. But this is not the case for 
public wealth, which encompasses all value in use, and thus includes not only 
what is scarce but also what is abundant. This paradox led Lauderdale to 
argue that increases in scarcity in such formerly abundant but necessary 
elements of life as air, water, and food would, if exchange values were then 
attached to them, enhance individual private riches, and indeed the riches of 
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“spiceries” or paid natives to “collect the young blossoms or green leaves of the 
nutmeg trees” to kill them off; and that in plentiful years “the tobacco-planters 
in Virginia,” by legal enactment, burned “a certain proportion of tobacco” for 
every slave working their fields. Such practices were designed to increase 
scarcity, augmenting private. nches (and the wealth of a few) by destroying 
what constituted public wealth—in this case, the produce of the earth. “So 
truly is this principle understood by those whose interest leads them to take 
advantage of it,” Lauderdale wrote, “that nothing but the impossibility of 
general combination protects the public wealth against the rapacity of private 
avarice. > — 

From the beginning, wealth, as opposed to mere riches, was associated in 
classical political economy with what John Locke called “intrinsic value,” and 
what later political economists were to call “use value.” Material use values 
had, of course, always existed, and were the basis of human existence. But 
commodities produced for sale on the market under capitalism also embodied 
something else: exchange value (value). Every commodity was thus viewed as 
having “a twofold aspect,” consisting of use value and exchange value.’ The 
Lauderdale Paradox was nothing but an expression of this twofold aspect of . 
wealth/value, which generated the contradiction between total public wealth 
(the sum of use values) and the aggregation of private riches (the sum‘ of 
exchange values). 

David Ricardo, the greatest of the classical-liberal political economists, 
responded to Lauderdale’s paradox by underscoring the importance of keeping 
wealth and value (use value and exchange value) conceptually distinct. In line 
with Lauderdale, Ricardo stressed that if water, or some other natural resource 
formerly freely available, acquired an exchange value due to the growth of 
absolute scarcity, there would be “an actual loss of wealth” reflecting the loss 
of natural use values—even with an increase of private riches.® 

In contrast, Adam Smith’s leading French follower, Jean Baptiste Say, who 
was to be one of the precursors of neoclassical economics, responded to the 
Lauderdale Paradox by simply defining it away. He argued that wealth (use 
value) should be subsumed under value (exchange value), effectively 
obliterating the former. In his Letters to: Malthus on Political Economy and 
Stagnation of Commerce (1821), Say thus objected to “the definition of which 
Lord Lauderdale gives of wealth.” It was absolutely essential, in Say’s view, to 
abandon altogether the identification of wealth with use value. As he wrote: 


Adam Smith, immediately having observed that there are two sorts of values, one 
value in use, the other value in exchange, completely abandons the first, and 
entirely occupies himself all the way through his book with exchangeable value 
only. This is what you yourself have done, Sir [addressing Malthus]; what Mr. 
Ricardo has done; what I have done; what we have all done: for this reason that 
there is no other value in political economy....[Consequently,] wealth consists in 
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the value òf the things we possess; confining this word value to. the only admitted 
and exchangeable value. 


Say did not deny that there were “things indeed which are natural wealth, 
_ very precious to man, but which are not of that kind about which political 
economy can be employed.” But political economy was to encompass in its 
concept of value—which was to displace altogether the concept. of wealth— 
nothing but exchangeable value. Natural or public wealth, as opposed to value 
in exchange, was to be left out of account.’ 

Nowhere in liberal political economy did the Lauderdale Paradox create 
more convolutions than in what Marx called the “shallow syncretism” of John 
Stuart Mill. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1848) almost seemed to 
collapse at the outset on this basis alone. In the “Preliminary Remarks” to his 
book, Mill declared (after Say) .that, “wealth, then, may be defined, [as] all 
useful or agreeable things which posses exchangeable value”—thereby 
essentially reducing. wealth to exchange value. But Mills’s characteristic 
eclecticism and his classical roots led him also to expose the larger irrationality 
. of this, undermining his own argument. Thus, we find in the same section a 

penetrating treatment of the Lauderdale Paradox, pointing to the conflict 
between capital accumulation and the wealth of the commons. According to 
Mill: 
Things for which nothing could be obtained in exchange, however useful or 

_ necessary they may be, are not wealth in the sense in which the term is used in 

Political Economy. Air, for example, though the most absolute of necessaries, 

bears no price in the market, because it can be obtained gratuitously: to 

accumulate a stock of it would yield no profit or advantage to any one; and the 
laws of its production and distribution are the subject of a very different study 
from Political Economy. But though air is not wealth, mankind are much richer 

by obtaining it gratis, since the time and labour which would otherwise be 

required for supplying the most pressing of all wants, can be devoted to other 

purposes. It is possible to imagine circumstances in which air would be a part of 
wealth. If it became customary to sojourn long in places where the air does not 
naturally penetrate, as in diving-bells sunk in the sea, a supply of air artificially 
furnished would, like water conveyed into houses, bear a price: and if from any 
revolution in nature the atmosphere became too scanty for the consumption, or 

could be monopolized, air might acquire a very high marketable value. In such a 

case, the possession of it, beyond his own wants, would be, to its owner, wealth; 

and the general wealth of mankind might at first sight appear to be increased, by 

` what would be so great a calamity to them. The error would lie in not 
considering, that however rich the possessor of air might become at the expense of 
the rest of the community, all persons else would be poorer bv all that they were 
compelled to pay for what they had before obtained without payment.” 


Mill signaled here, in line with Lauderdale, the possibility of a vast nft ir 
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capitalist economies between the narrow pursuit of private riches on an 
ncreasingly monopolistic basis, and the public wealth of society and the 
‘ommons. Yet, despite these deep insights, Mill closed off the discussion with 
hese “Preliminary Remarks,” rejecting the Lauderdale Paradox in the end, by 
Jefining wealth simply as exchangeable value. What Say said with respect to 
Smith in the Wealth of Nations—that he entirely occupied “himself all the way 
hrough his book [after his initial definitions] with exchangeable value only”— 
herefore applied also to Mill in his Principles of Political Economy.'® Nature 
vas not to be treated as wealth but as something offered “gratis,” i.e., as a 
ree gift from the standpoint of capitalist value calculation. 


arx and the Lauderdale Paradox 


In opposition to Say and Mill, Marx, like Ricardo, not only held fast to 
he Lauderdale Paradox but also. made it his own, insisting. that the 
contradictions between use value and exchange value, wealth and value, were 
‘ntrinsic to capitalist production. In The Poverty of Philosophy, he responded to 
?roudhon’s confused treatment (in The Philosophy of Poverty) of the opposition 
wetween use value and exchange value by pointing out that this contradiction 
ad been explained most dramatically by Lauderdale, who had “founded his 
ystem on the inverse ratio of the two kinds of value.” Indeed, Marx built his 
ntire critique of political economy in large’ part around the contradiction 
“etween use value and exchange value, indicating that this was one of the key 
omponents of his argument in Capital. Under capitalism, he insisted, nature 
zas rapaciously mined for the -sake of exchange value: “the earth is the 
eservoir, from whose’ bowels the use-values are to be torn.”!! 

This stance was closely related to Marx’s attempt to look at the capitalist 
conomy simultaneously in terms of its economic-value relations, and its material 
cansformations of nature. Thus, Marx was the first major economist to 
1corporate the new notions of energy and entropy, emanating from the first 
nd second laws of thermodynamics, into his analysis of production.’ This can 
e seen in his treatment of the metabolic mnft—the destruction of the 
ietabolism between human beings and the soil, brought on by the shipment 
f food and fiber to the city, where nutrients withdrawn from the soil, instead 
f returning to the earth, ended up polluting the air and the water. In this 
«onception, both nature and labor were robbed, since both were deprived of 
anditions vital for their reproduction: not “fresh air” and water but “polluted” 
ar and water, Marx argued, had become the mode of existence of the 
sorker. !3 . 

Marx’s analysis of the destruction of the wealth of nature for the sake of 
<cumulation is most evident:in his treatment of capitalist ground rent and its 
lation to industrial agriculture. Ricardo had rooted his agricultural rent theory 
a “the original and indestructible powers of the soil”; Marx replied that “the 
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soil has no ‘indestructible powers’”—in the sense that it could be degraded 
l.e., subject to conditions of ecological destruction. It is here in Marx’: 
treatment of capitalist agriculture that the analysis of the metabolic rift and the 
Lauderdale Paradox are brought together within his overall critique. It is here. 
too, that he frequently refers to sustainability as a material requirement for any 
future society——the need to protect the earth for “successive generations.” ÆA 
condition of sustainability, he insisted, is the recognition that no one (not ever 
an entire society or all societies put together) owns the earth—which must be 
preserved for future generations in accordance with the principles of gooc 
household management. For a sustainable relation between humanity and the 
earth to be possible under modern conditions, the metabolic relation betweer 
human beings and nature needs to be rationally regulated by the associatec 
producers in line with their needs and those of future generations. This mean: 
that the vital conditions of life and the energy involved in such processes neec 
to be conserved.’ . 

Few things were more important, in Marx’s view, than the abolition of th» 
big private monopolies in land that: divorced the majority of humanity from 
(1) a direct relation to nature, (2) the land as a means of production, ane 
(3) a communal relation to the earth. Thus, he delighted in quoting at lengt? 
from Herbert Spencer’s chapter in his Social Statics (1851), “The Right t 
the Use of the Earth.” There, Spencer openly declared: “Equity...does nc 
permit property in land, or the rest would live on the earth by sufferanc 
only....It is impossible to discover any mode in which land can become privat 
property....A claim to the exclusive possession of the soil involves land-ownin 
despotism.” Land, Spencer insisted, properly belongs to “the great corporat: 
body—-society.” Human beings were “co-heirs” to ‘the, earth.'? 

Although Marx usually looked at nature from an exclusively huma 
perspective, in terms of sustaining use values, he also referred at times t 
nature's right not to be reduced to a mere commodity. Thus, he quote 
Thomas Miintzer’s famous objection that, in the developing bourgeois societ» 
“all creatures have been made into property, the fish in the water, the birds 1 
the air, the plants on the earth—all living things must also become free.”'® 


Ecology and the Labor Theory of Value 


Ironically, green thinkers (both non-socialist- and socialist). NEN charg 
that the labor theory of value, to which Marx adhered in his critique + 
capitalism, put him in direct opposition to the kind of ecologically informe 
value analysis that is needed today. In: Small Is Beautiful, E. F. Schumache 
observed that, in modern society, there is an inclination “to treat as valuele: 
everything that we have not made ourselves. Even the great Dr. Marx fell in’ 
this devastating error when he formulated the so-called ‘labour theory : 
value.” Luiz Barbosa, a contributor to a recent environmental sociolog 
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collection, has written that Marx “believed raw materials are given to us gratis 
(for free) by nature and that it is human labor that gives it value. Thus, Marx 
_ failed to notice the intrinsic value of nature.” E:co-socialist Jean-Paul Deléage 
has complained that, in making labor the only source of value, Marx 
“attributes no intrinsic value to natural resources.” Social ecologist Matthew 
Humphrey gives credence to the view that “Marx’s attachment to the labour 
theory of value in which non-human nature is perceived as valueless” can be 
taken as an indication of “his anthropocentric outlook.”!” 

Here, it is important to understand that certain conceptual categories that 
‘Marx uses in his critique of political economy, such as nature as a “free gift” 
and the labor theory of value itself, were inventions of classical-liberal political 
economy that were integrated into Marx’s critique of classical political 
economy— insofar as they exhibited the real tendencies and contradictions of 
the system. Marx employed these concepts in an argument aimed at 
transcending bourgeois society and its limited social categories. The idea that 
nature was a ‘free gift” for exploitation was explicitly advanced by the 
physiocrats, and by Adam Smith, Thomas Malthus, David Ricardo, and John 
Stuart Mill—well before Marx.'® Moreover, it has been perpetuated in 
mainstream economics long after Marx. Although accepting it as a reality of 
bourgeois political economy, Marx was nevertheless well aware of the social 
and ecological contradictions imbedded in such a view. Thus, in his Economic 
Manuscripts of 1861-63, he repeatedly attacked Malthus for falling back on 
this “physiocratic notion” of the environment as “a gift of nature to man,” 
while failing to recognize that the concrete appropriation of nature for 
production—and the entire value framework built upon this in capitalist 
society—was, in fact, associated with historically specific social relations.'? For 
Marx, with his emphasis on the need to protect the earth for future 
generations, the capitalist expropriation of the environment as a free object 
simply pointed to the contradiction between natural wealth and a system of 
accumulation of capital that systematically “robbed” it. 

Nevertheless, since the treatment of nature as a “free gift” was intrinsic to 
the workings of the capitalist economy, it continued to be included as a basic 
proposition underlying neoclassical economics. It was repeated as an axiom in 
the work of the great late-nineteenth-century neoclassical economist Alfred 
Marshall, and has continued to be advanced in orthodox economic textbooks. 
Hence, the tenth edition (1987) of a widely used introductory textbook in 
economics by Campbell McConnell states the following: “Land refers to all 
natural resources—all ‘free gifts of nature’-—which are useable in the 
production process.” And farther along in the same book we find: “Land has 
no production cost; it is a ‘free and nonreproducible gift of nature.’”?? Indeed, 
so crucial is this notion to neoclassical economics that it continues to live on in 
mainstream environmental economics. For example, Nick Hanley, Jason F. 
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Shogren, and Ben White state in their influential Introduction to Environmental 
Economics (2001) that “natural capital comprises all [free] gifts of nature.”*! 

Green critics, with only the dimmest knowledge of classical political . 
economy. (or of neoclassical economics), often focus negatively on Marx’s 
adherence to the labor theory of value—the motion that only labor generated 
value. Yet it is important to remember that the labor theory of value was not 
conhned to Marx’s critique of political economy but constituted the entire basis 
of classical-liberal political economy.. Misconceptions pointing to the anti- 
ecological nature of the labor theory of value arise due to conflation of the 
categories of value and wealth—since, in today’s received economics, these are 
treated synonymously. It was none other than the Lauderdale Paradox, as we 
have seen, that led Say, Mill, and others to abandon the autonomous .category 
of wealth (use value)—helping to set the stage for the neoclassical economic 
tradition that was to follow. In the capitalist logic, there was no question that 
nature was valueless (i.e. a free gift). The problem, rather, was how to 
jettison the concept of wealth, as distinct from value, from the core framework 
of economics, since it provided the basis of a critical—and what we would now 
call “ecological” —outlook. 

Marx, as noted, strongly resisted the jettisoning of the wealth-value 
distinction, gomg so far as to criticize other socialists if they embraced the 
“value equals wealth” misconception. If human labor were one source of 
wealth, he argued—one that became the basis of value under capitalism— 
nature was another indispensable source ‘of wealth. Those who—falling prey 
to the commodity fetishism of capitalist value analysis—saw labor as the sole 
source of wealth were thus attnbuting “supernatural creative power” to labor. 
“Labour,” Marx pronounced at the beginning of the Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, “is not the source of all wealth. Nature is just as much the source 
of use values (and it is surely of such that material wealth consists!) as 1s 
labour, which itself is only the manifestaton of a natural force, human labour 
power.” In the beginning of Capital, he cited William Petty, the founder of 
classical political economy, who had said, “labour is the father of material 
wealth, the earth is its mother.” “Man and nature,’ Marx insisted, were 
“the two original agencies” in the creation of wealth, which “continue to 
cooperate.” Capitalism’s failure to incorporate nature into its value accounting, 
and its tendency to confuse value with wealth, were fundamental contradictions 
of the regime of capital itself. Those “who fault Marx for not ascribing value to 
nature,” Paul Burkett has written, “should redirect their criticisms to capitalism 
itself, ”23 . 

As with Lauderdale, only with greater force and consistency, Marx 
contended that capitalism was a system predicated on the accumulation of 
value, even at the expense of real wealth (including the social character of 
human labor itself). The capitalist, Marx noted, adopted as his relation to the 
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world: “Après moi le déluge!”*4 Or, as he was frequently to observe, capital 
had a vampire-like relation to nature—i.e., represented a kind of living death 


maintained by sucking the blood from the world.” 


Unworldly Economists and their Critics 


Nevertheless, the whole classical conception of wealth, which had its highest 
development in the work of Ricardo and Marx, was to be turned upside down 
with the rise of neoclassical economics. This can be seen in the work of Carl 
Menger—one of the founders of the Austrian school of economics and of 
neoclassical economics, more generally. In his Principles of Economics (1871— 
published only four years after Marx’s Capital), Menger attacked the 
Lauderdale Paradox directly (indeed, the reference to it as a “paradox” may 
have originated with him), arguing that it was “exceedingly impressive at first 
glance, but was based on false distinctions. For Menger, it was important to 
reject both the use value/exchange value and wealth/value distinctions. Wealth 
was based on exchange, which was now seen as rooted in subjective utilities. 
Replying to both Lauderdale and Proudhon, he insisted that the deliberate 
production of scarcity in nature was beneficial (to capital). Indeed, standing 
Lauderdale on his head, he contended that it would make sense to encourage 
“a long continued diminution of abundantly available (non-economic) goods 
[(e.g., air, water, natural laitdscapes) since this] must finally make them scarce 
in some degree—and thus components of wealth, which is thereby increased.” 
In the same vein, Menger claimed that mineral water could conceivably be 
turned eventually into an economic good due to its scarcity. What Lauderdale 
presented as a paradox or even a curse—the promotion of private riches 
through the destruction of public wealth—Menger, one of the precursors of 
neoliberalism in economics, saw as an end in itself.?¢ . 

This attempt to remove the paradox of wealth from economics led to 
scathing indictments by Henry George, Thorstein Veblen, and Frederick 
Soddy, along with others within the underworld of economics. In his best- 
selling work, Progress and Poverty (1879), George strongly stressed the 


importance of retaining a social concept of wealth: 


Many things are commonly spoken of as wealth which in taking account of 
collective or general wealth cannot be considered as wealth at all. Such things 
have an exchange value...insomuch as they represent as between individuals, or 
between sets of individuals, the power of obtaining wealth; but they are not truly 
wealth [from a social standpoint], inasmuch as their increase or decrease does 
not affect the sum of wealth. Such are bonds, mortgages, promissory notes, bank 
bills, or other stipulations for the transfer of wealth. Such are slaves, whose value 
represents merely the power of one class to appropriate the earnings of another 
class. Such are lands, or other natural opportunities, the value of which is but the 


result of the acknowledgement in favor of certain persons of an exclusive right to 
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their use, and which represents merely the power thus given to the owners to 
demand a share of the wealth produced by those who use them....By enactment 
of the sovereign political power debts might be canceled, slaves emancipated, and 
“land resumed as the common property of the whole people, without the aggregate 
wealth being diminished by the value ofa pinch of snuff, for what some would 


lose others would gain.” 


Carefully examining the changing definitions of wealth in : economics, 
‘George roundly condemned Say, Mill, and the Austrian school of economics 
for obliterating the notion of use value and defining wealth entirely in terms of 
exchange value. Produced wealth, he argued, was essentially the result of 
“exertion impressed on matter,” and was to be associated with producible use 
values. Value came from labor. Like Marx, he drew upon the basic tenets of 
Greek materialism (most famously extolled by Epicurus and Lucretius), arguing 
that nothing can be created merely by labor; “nothing can come out of 
nothing. "48 

Other economic dissidents also challenged the narrow orthodox economic 
approach to wealth. Veblen contended that the main thrust of capitalist 
economics under the regime of absentee ownership was the seizure of public 
wealth for private benefit. Calling this the “American plan” because it had 
“been worked out more consistently and more extensively” in the Unitedl 
States “than elsewhere,” he referred, in Lauderdale-like terms, to it as “a 
settled practice of converting all public wealth to private gain on a plan off 
legalised seizure’—marked especially by “the seizure of the fertile soil and its 
conversion to private gain.” The same rapacious system had its formative 
stages in the United States in slavery and in “the debauchery andi 
manslaughter entailed on the Indian population of the country.”2° 

Soddy, the 1921 Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, was an importanm 
forerunner of ecological economics. He was an admirer of Marx—arguing tham 
it was a common error to think that Marx saw the source of all wealth as 
human labor. Marx, Soddy noted, had followed Petty and the classica 
tradition in seeing labor as the father of wealth, the earth as the mother.” 
The bounty of nature was part. of “the general wealth” of the world. Reviving 
the Lauderdale Paradox, in his critique of mainstream economics, Soddy 
pointed out that 


the confusion enters even into the attempt of the earlier [classical] economists to 
define...” wealth,” though the modern [neoclassical] economist seems to be far 
too wary a bird to define even that. Thus we find that wealth consists, let us say, 
of the enabling requisites of life, or something equally unequivocal and acceptable, 
but, if it is to be had in unlimited abundance, like sunshine or oxygen or water, 
then it is not any longer wealth in the economic sense, though without either of 
these requisites life would be impossible. 


In this, Soddy wrote, “the economist, ignorant of the scientific laws of life 
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has not arrived at any conception of wealth,” nor given any thought to the 
costs to nature and /society, given the. degradation of the environment.?! Turning 
_to Mill’s contorted treatment of the Lauderdale Paradox, Soddy referred to 
the “curious inversions” of those who, based on making market exchange the 
sole criterion of value/wealth, thought that the creation of scarcity with respect 
to food, fuel, air, etc. made humanity richer. The result was that “the 
economist has effectually impaled himself upon the horns of a very awkward 
dilemma. ”?? 

Despite the devastating criticisms arising from the underworld of economics, 
however, the dominant neoclassical tradition moved steadily away from any 
concept of social/public wealth, excluding the whole question of social (and 
natural) costs—within its main body of analysis. Thus, as ecological economist 
K. William Kapp explained in his landmark Social Costs of Private Enterprise 
in 1950, despite the introduction of an important analogue to the orthodox 
tradition with the publication of Pigou’s Economics of Welfare, it remained true 
that the “analysis of social costs is carried on not within the main body of 
value and price theory but as a separate system of so-called welfare 
economics.” Kapp traced the raising of the whole problem of social wealth/ 
social costs to none other than Lauderdale, while viewing Marx as one of the 
most devastating critics of capitalism’s ‘robbing of the earth.” 


The Return of the Lauderdale Paradox 


Today Lauderdale’s paradox is even more significant than it was when 
originally formulated in the early nineteenth century. Water scarcities, air 
pollution, world hunger, growing fuel shortages, and the warming of the earth 
are now dominant global realities. Moreover, attempts within the system to 
expand private riches by exploiting these scarcities, such as the worldwide drive 
to privatize water, are ever-present. Hence, leading ecological economist 
Herman Daly has spoken of “The Return of the Lauderdale Paradox”—this 
time with a vengeance.’ 

The ecological contradictions of received economics are most evident in its 
inability to respond to the planetary environmental crisis. This is manifested 
both in repeated failures to apprehend the extent of the danger facing us, and 
in the narrow accumulation strategies offered to solve it. The first of these can 
be seen in the astonishing naiveté of leading orthodox economists—even those 
specializing in environmental issues—ansing from a distorted accounting that 
measures exchange values but largely excludes use values, i.e., issues of nature 
and public wealth. Thus, Nordhaus was quoted in Science magazine in 1991 
as saying: “Agniculture, the part of the economy that is sensitive to climate 
change, accounts for just 3% of national output. That means there is no way 
to get a very large effect on the U.S. economy” just through the failure of. 
agriculture. In this view, the failure of agriculture in the United States would 
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have little impact on the economy as a whole! Obviously, this is not a 
contradiction of nature, but of the capitalist economy—associated with its 
inability to take into account material realities. Oxford economist Wilfred 
Beckerman presented the same myopic view in his book Small Is Stupid 
(1995), claiming that “even if the net output of [U.S.] agriculture fell by 50 
per cent by the end of the next century this is only a 1.5 per cent cut in 
GNP” This view led him to conclude elsewhere that global warming under 
business as usual would have a “negligible” effect on world output. Likewise, 
Thomas Schelling, inner, of the Bank of Sweden’s Nobel Memorial Prize in 
Economic Sciences, wrote in Foreign Affairs in 1997 that “Agriculture [in the 
developed world] is practically the only sector of the economy affected by 
climate, and it contributes only a small percentage—three percent in the 
United States—of national income. If agricultural productivity were drastically 
. reduced by climate change, the cost of living would rise by one or two percent, 
and at a time when per capita income will likely have doubled.” 

The underlying. assumption here—that agriculture is the only part of the 
economy that is sensitive to climate change—is obviously false. What is truly 
extraordinary in such views, however, is that the blinders of these leading 
neoclassical economists effectively prevent even a ray of common sense from 
getting through. GDP measurements become everything, despite the fact that 
such measurements are concerned only with economic value added, and not 
with the entire realm of material existence. There is no understanding here of 
production as a system, involving nature (and humanity), outside of national 
income accounting. Even then, the views stated are astonishingly naive—failing 
to realize that a decrease by half of agricultural production would necessarily 
have an extraordinary impact on the price of food! Today, with a “tsunami of 
hunger sweeping the world,” and at least one billion people worldwide lacking 
secure access to food, these statements of only a decade ago by leading 
mainstream environmental economists seem criminal in their ignorance.’ 

The same distorted accounting, pointing to “modest projected impacts” on 
the economy from global warming, led Nordhaus in 1993 to classify climate 
change as a “second-tier issue,” and to suggest that “the conclusion that arises. 
from most economic studies is ‘to impose modest restraints, pack up our tools, 
and concentrate on more pressing problems.” Although he acknowledged that» 
scientists were worned about the pending environmental catastrophe associatedll 
with current trends, the views of most economists were more “sanguine.””” 

None of this should surprise us. Capitalism’s general onentation with 
respect to public welfare, as is well known, is a kind of trickle-down economics, 
in which resources and human labor are exploited intensively to generate 
immeasurable affluence at the top of society. This is justified by the false 
promise that some of this affluence will eventually trickle down to those below 
In.a similar way, the ecological promises of the system could be callec 
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“trickle-down ecology.” We are told that, by allowing unrestrained accumulation, 
the environment will be improved through ever-greater efficiency—a kind of 
-secondary effect. The fact that the system’s celebrated efficiency is of a very 
restricted, destructive kind is hardly mentioned. . 

A peculiarity of capitalism, brought out by the Lauderdale Paradox, is that 
it feeds on ‘scarcity. Hence, nothing is more dangerous to capitalism as a 
system than abundance. Waste and :destruction are therefore rational for the 
system. Although it is often supposed that increasing environmental costs will 
restrict economic growth, the fact is that such costs continue to be externalized 
under capitalism on nature (and society) as a whole. This perversely provides 
new prospects for private profits through the selective commodification of parts 
of nature (public wealth). 

All of this points to the fact that there is no real feedback mechanism, as 
commonly supposed, from rising ecological costs to economic crisis, that can be 
counted on to check capitalism’s destruction of the biospheric conditions of 
civilization and life itself. By the perverse logic of the system, whole new 
industries and markets aimed at profiting on planetary destruction, such as the 
waste management industry and carbon trading, are being opened up. These 
new markets are justified as offering partial, ad hoc “solutions” to the problems 
generated non-stop by capital’s laws of motion.” 

In fact, the growth of natural scarcity is seen as a golden opportunity in 
which to further privatize the world’s commons. This tragedy of the 
privatization of the commons only accelerates the destruction of the natural 
environment, while enlarging the system that weighs upon it. This is best 
illustrated by the rapid: privatization of fresh water, which is now seen as a 
new mega-market for global accumulation. The drying up and contamination 
of freshwater diminishes public wealth, creating investment opportunities for 
capital, while profits made from selling increasingly scarce water are recorded 
as contributions to income and riches. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
UN Commission on Sustainable Development proposed, at a 1998 conference 
in Paris, that governments should turn to “large multinational corporations” in 
addressing issues of water scarcity, establishing “open markets” in -water rights. 
érard Mestrallet, CEO of the global water giant Suez, has openly 
pronounced: “Water is an efficient product. It is a product-which normally 
would be free, and our job is to sell it. But it is a product which is absolutely 
mecessary for life.” He further remarked: “Where else [other than in the 
«monopolization of increasingly scarce water ‘resources for private gain] can you 
Mind a business that’s totally international, where the prices and volumes, 
ainlike steel, rarely go down?”*? 

Not only water offers new opportunities for profiting on scarcity. This is 
also the case with respect to fuel and food. Growing fuel shortages, as world 
sil demand has outrun supply—with peak oil approaching—has led to 
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increases in the prices of fossil fuels and energy in general, and to a global 
shift in agriculture from food crops to fuel crops. This has zenerated a boom 
in the agrofuel market (expedited by governments on the grounds of “national 
security” concerns). The result has’ been greater food scarcities, inducing an 
upward spiral in food prices and the spiking of world hunger. Speculators have 
seen this as an opportunity for getting richer ` quicker through the 
monopolization of land and primary commodity resources.” 

Similar issues arise with respect to carbon-trading schemes, ostensibly aimed 
at promoting profits while reducing carbon emissions. Such schemes continue 
to be advanced despite the fact that experiments in this respect thus far have 
been a failure—in reducing emissions. Here, the expansion of capital trumps 
actual public interest in protecting the vital conditions of life. At all times, 
ruling-class circles actively work to prevent radical structural change in this as in 
other areas, since any substantial transformation in social-environmental 
relations would mean challenging the treadmill of production itself, and 
launching an ecological-cultural revolution. 

Indeed, from the standpoint of capital accumulation, global warming and 
desertification are blessings in disguise, increasing the prospects of expanding 
private riches. We are thus driven ‘back to Lauderdale’s question: “What 
opinion,” he asked, “would be entertained of the understanding of a man, 
who, as the means of increasing the wealth of...a country should propose to 
create a scarcity of water, the abundance of which was deservedly considered 
one of the greatest blessings incident to the community? Ít is certain, however, 
that such a projector would, by this means, succeed in increasing the mass of 
individual riches.”*! 

Numerous ecological critics have, of course, tried to address the 
contradictions associated with the devaluation of nature by designing new 
green accounting systems that would include losses of “natural capital.”* 
Although such attempts are important in bnnging out the irrationality of the 
system, they run into the harsh reality that the current system of national 
accounts does accurately reflect capitalist realities of the non-valuation/ 
-undervaluation of natural agents (including human labor. power itself). To alter 
this, it is necessary to transcend the system. The dominant form of valuation, 
in our age of global ecological crisis, is a true reflection of capitalism’s mode of 
social and environmental degradation—causing it to profit on the destruction 
the planet. 

In Marx’s critique, value was conceived of as an alienated form of wealth.” 
Real wealth came from nature and labor power and was associated with the 
fulfillment of genuine human needs. Indeed, “it would be wrong,” Marx 
- wrote, “to say that labour which produces use-values is the only source of the 
wealth produced by it, that is of material wealth....Use-value always compnses 
a natural element....Labour is a natural condition of human existence, a 
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condition of material interchange [metabolism] between man and nature.” 
From this standpoint, Lauderdale’s paradox was not a mere enigma of 
economic analysis, but rather the supreme contradiction of a system that, as 
Marx stressed, developed only by “simultaneously undermining the original 


sources of all wealth—the soil and the worker. 
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l. Our Ecological Footprint by Mathis Wackernagel and William Rees 
(1996) instigated a major strand in radical social thinking about construction of 
the future. l 

The authors not only defined a new concept—that of an ecological 
footprint—they also developed a metric for it, whose units are defined in terms 
of “global hectares,” comparing the biological capacity of societies/countries 
(their ability to produce and reproduce the conditions for life on the planet) 
with their consumption of resources made available to them by this bio- 
capacity. 

The authors’ conclusions are worrying. At the global level, the bio-capacity 
of our planet is 2.1 global hectares (gha) per capita (i.e., 13.2 bilion gha per 
6.3 billion inhabitants). In contrast, the global average for consumption of 
resources was already—in the mid-1990s—-2.7 gha. This “average” masks a 
gigantic imbalance, the average for the Imad (Europe, North America, and 
Japan) having already reached a multiple of the order of four magnitudes of 
the global average. A good proportion of the bio-capacity of societies in the 
South is taken up by and to the advantage of these centers. 

In other words, the current expansion of capitalism is destroying the planet 
and humanity. This expansion’s logical conclusion is either the actual genocide 
of the peoples of the South—as “over-population’—or, at the least, their 
confinement to ever increasing poverty. An eco-fascist strand- of thought is 
being developed that gives legitimacy to this type of “final solution” to the 
problem. 

2. The interest of this work goes beyond its conclusions. For it is a 
question of a calculation (I use the term “calculation,” rather than “discourse,” 
deliberately) put in terms of the use value of the planet’s resources, illustrated 
through their measurement in global hectares (gha), not in dollars. 

The proof is therefore given that social use value can be the subject of 
perfectly rational calculation. This proof is decisive in its import, since socialism 
is defined in terms of a society founded on use value and not on exchange 


value. And defenders of capitalism have always held that socialism is an 
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unreal utopia because—according to them—use value is not measurable, unless 
it is conflated with exchange value (defined in terms of “utility” in vulgar 
economics). 

' Recognition of use value (of which the measurement of economic footprints 
is but one good example) implies that socialism should be “ecological,” indeed 
can only be ecological, as Altvater proclaims (“solar socialism” or “no 
socialism”). But it also implies that this recognition is impossible in any 
capitalist system, even a “reformed” one, as we shall see. 

3. In his time, Marx not only suspected the existence of this problem, he 
had already expressed it through his rigorous distinction between use value 
and exchange value (wealth and value), conflated in vulgar economics. Marx 
explicitly said that the accumulation of capital destroys the natural bases on 
which that accumulation is built: man (the alienated, exploited, dominated, 
and oppressed worker) and the earth (symbol of natural riches at the disposal 
of humanity). And whatever might be the limitations of this way of putting it, 
trapped within its own era, Marx’s analysis nonetheless remains an illustration 
of a clear consciousness (beyond intuition) of the problem, which deserves to 
be recognised. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that the ecologists of our time, including 
Wackernagel and Rees, have not read Marx. This would have allowed them 
to take their own proposals further, to grasp their revolutionary import, and, of 
course, to go further than Marx himself on this topic. 

4, This deficiency in modern ecology facilitates its capture by the ideology 
of vulgar economics, which occupies a dominant position in contemporary 
‘society. [his capture is already under way and, indeed, considerably advanced. 

Political ecology (such as that proposed by Alain Lipietz) was located from 
mhe beginning within the gamut of the “pro-socialist,” political Left. 
Subsequently, “green” movements (and then political parties) located 
themselves in the Center Left, through their expressed sympathy with social 
and international justice, their critique of “waste,” and their concern with the 
Mate of workers and “poor” peoples. But, apart from the diversity of these 
movements, we should note that none of them has established a rigorous 
«elatonship between the authentic socialist dimension necessary to rise to the 
challenge and a recognition, no less necessary, of the ecological dimension. To 
achieve this relationship,’ we should not ignore the wealth/value distinction 
»mphasized by Marx. 

Capture of ecology by vulgar ideology operates on two levels: on the one 
and, by reducing measurement of use value to an “improved” measurement 
f exchange value, and on the other, by integrating the ecological challenge 
mth the ideology of “consensus.” Both these maneuvers undermine the clear 
realization that ecology and capitalism are, by their nature, in opposition. 

5. This capture of ecological measurement by vulgar economics is making 
iuge strides. Thousands of young researchers in the United States, and their 
mitators in Europe, have been mobilized in this cause. 
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The “ecological costs” are, in this way of thinking, assimilated to external 
economies. The vulgar method of measuring cost/benefit in terms of exchange 
value (itself conflated with market price) is then used to define a “fair price,” 
integrating external economies and diseconomies. 

It goes without saying that the work—reduced to mathematical formulas— 
done in this traditional area of vulgar economics does not say how the “fair 
price” calculated could become that of the actual current market. It is 
presumed, therefore, that fiscal and other “incentives” could be sufficient to 
bring about this convergence. Any proof that such a convergence would really 
occur is entirely absent. 

In fact, as can already be seen, oligopolies have seized hold of ecology. to 
justify the opening up of new fields to their destructive expansion. Francois 
Houtart provides a conclusive illustration of this in his work on biofuels. Since 
then, “green capitalism” has been part of the obligatory discourse of men/ 
women in positions of power, on both the Right and the Left, in the Triad, 
and the CEOs of oligopolies. The ecology in* question, of course, conforms to 
the vision known as “weak sustainability” (the notion that it is possible for the 
market to substitute for all national resources/forces, none of which is 
indispensable in defining a sustainable path)—-in other words, the complete 
commodification of the “nghts of access to the planet’s resources.” Joseph 
Stiglitz, in a report of the UN commission which he chaired, openly embraced 
this position at the United Nations General Assembly, June 24-26, 2009, 
proposing “an auction of the world’s resources (fishing rights, licences to 
pollute, etc.).” This is a proposal that quite simply comes down to sustaining 
the oligopolies in their ambition to mortgage further the future of the peoples 
of the South. 

6. The capture of ecological discourse by the political culture of the 
consensus (a necessary expression of the conception of capitalism as the end 
of history) is equally well advanced. 
= This capture has an easy ride. For it is responding to the alienation and 
illusion that feed the dominant culture, that of capitalism. An easy ride 
because this culture is actual, and holds a dominant place in the minds of the 
majority of human beings, in the South as well as the North. 

In contrast, the expression of the demands of the socialist counterculture is 
fraught with difficulty—because socialist culture is not there in front of our 
eyes. It is part of a future to be invented, a project of civilization, open to the 
creativity of the imagination. Slogans (such as “socialization through democracy 
and not through the market” and “the transfer of the decisive level for decision 
making from the economic and political levels to that of culture”) are not 
enough, despite their power to pave the way for the historical process of 
transformation. For what is at stake is a long, “secular” process of societal 
reconstruction, based on principles other than those of capitalism, in both the 
North and the South—a process that cannot be supposed to take place 
“rapidly.” But construction of the future, however far away, begins today. 
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Today the capitalist economies of the world are in deep trouble. Some 
economists have theorized that the linkages between the United States and 
the rest of the world had been weakened as other nations gained more 
economic autonomy. A decoupling thesis was presented claiming that a crisis 
in one part of the system (say, North America) would not affect other major 
parts (say, Europe and Asia). We now know this is not true. Toxic assets 
were sold around the world, and banks in Europe, Asia, and Japan are in 
trouble too. Housing bubbles have burst in Ireland, Spain, and many other 
countries. In Eastem Europe, homes were bought with loans from Swiss, 
Austrian, and other European banks, payable in European currencies. As the 
economies of Hungary and other nations in the region, which financed their 
explosive growth with heavy borrowing from Western banks, have gone into 
recession, their currencies have suffered a sharp deterioration in exchange 
rates. [his means that mortgage payments have risen sharply, as it now takes 
many more units of local currency to buy the Swiss francs or euros needed to 
pay the loans. In some cases, mortgage payments have. doubled. 

Many countries embraced neoliberalism as fervently as the United States, 
and now they are paying the piper for years of deregulation. The most 
extreme case so far is Iceland, which actually went bankrupt and had to seek 
help from the International Monetary Fund. Countries that relied heavily on 
exports, such as Germany, Japan, and China, are facing seriously eroded 
economic conditions as U.S. consumers, once the world’s buyers, sharply cut 
their spending. International economic linkages are working to make the crisis 
intractable. When something bad happens in one place, it reverberates in 
many other places. Declining demand in the United States causes lower 
incomes elsewhere, and these cause incomes here to fall further—-and on and 
on. If Hungarians default on their mortgages, Swiss and German banks might 
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fail, and this will cause trouble for U.S. banks—and on and on. In the spring 
of 2009 the IMF, with newly infused funds from the European community, 
helped Eastern Europe to step “back from the brink of collapse” (according to- 
the Wall Street Journal) by providing loans to Hungary, Belarus, Ukraine, 
Latvia, Serbia, Romania, and Poland. 

Such drastic actions are needed, even on capitalism’s own terms. There is 
no doubt that the most efficient and straightforward way to proceed would be 
for the federal government to nationalize some large banks, wipe out their 
shareholders, and put these banks on a firm footing. The U.S. auto industry 
must be both saved and transformed, lest millions more become unemployed. 
A national health care plan is mandatory, both to lower business costs and to 
keep workers healthy. Home owners must get some relief, and household debt 
must be reduced if demand is ever to be robust again. Ideally, the financial 
system should be strictly regulated if capitalism is to avoid future bubbles 
(though such strict regulation is probably impossible under the present system). 
The obscenely unequal distributions of income and wealth have to be 
dramatically changed if some sort of balanced growth is to take place. Wages 
have to nse for the same reason, as well as to reduce the debt burdens now 
choking so many working-class families, 

The trouble, however, is that even though these changes might help 
develop a more robust capitalism, from the perspective of the capitalists. 
themselves, most of these actions are not desirable—nor is it very likely thaw 
they can or will be made. Businesses find themselves inside a system based 
- on vicious competition, a “beggar thy neighbor” enterprise wnt large. What is 
more, every sector of business has a hold on some politicians and influence in 
every public agency. Washington is.teeming with lobbyists, and these people 
often write the legislation that is supposed to be in the public interest. Ni 
matter what the government initiative, self-interested parties try, and ofter 
succeed, in bending’ the legislation and its implementation to suit their needs 
We can’t have a true national health care system because the insurance ane 
drug companies, plus their allies in medicine, ‘won’t stand for it and have th 
‘power to prevent it. The government cannot get the financial system in orde 
because politicians are much too cozy with the bankers they regulate. Privat 
housing interests stand ready to stop public housing, The same is true fe 
public transit and just about any other good thing you can name. If the ner 
administration moves strongly to combat global warming and build a greene 
economy, we can be assured that no matter the gravity of the problem, tt 
calculus of private interest will win out in the end. From society’s point « 
view, and certainly from the perspective of workers, capitalism is an irration: 
system. 

And if all this is not problem enough, there remains the underlyir 
tendency toward slow growth or stagnation. Even President Obama’s stimult 
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package will not come near to solving the fundamental stagnation problem, 
although it may help a large number of people. In addition, some help and 
comfort is being provided through extending unemployment benefits and 
increasing funds to programs such as food stamps and providing jobs through 
spending programs. The orginal Great Depression programs didn’t end the 
Depression, so is there any reason to suppose that more limited government 
spending programs will end this one? It is true that the Great Depression 
work programs were nowhere near large enough to bring back prosperity. But 
today, even with the insights of John Maynard Keynes and decades of 
economic research, the fiscal package of spending programs, tax cuts, and 
deficit-financing are, according to the best and brightest mainstream economists, 
woefully inadequate to the task at hand: replacing several trilion dollars’ worth 
of reduced spending by the private economy, as well as state and local 
governments. [hat the U.S. government is not going to do what would have 
to be done to end the Great Recession will not surprise readers who 
understand why the Great Depression did not end—until the “epoch-making” 
spending of the Second World War did the job. Profit-seeking private interests 
always stood in the way. And, unfortunately, the U.S. stimulus packagé is not 
much larger than that of the European Union or Japan. 

The U.S. economy is in for a long period of anemic growth and high 
unemployment. There are no obvious sources of demand that will grow enough 
to overcome the many factors repressing demand. It is not clear what, if 
anything, can replace the huge growth of debt, speculation, and bubbles that 
propelled the economy for so many years. Hard times have come, and hard 
times are ahead. Certainly governments here and elsewhere have done and 
will continue to do things that spur some growth and alleviate some of the 
misery. And it may be that another bubble will develop, perhaps based on 
some sort of “greening” of capitalism, spurred by large government spending. 
Then the process will begin again, with who knows what conclusion. In this 
regard, it is deeply troubling to observe that economic policy appears to be 
subservient to the same financial interests that brought us to such a sorry state 
in the first place. The federal government seems unwilling to’ step too hard on 
the toes of finance, and has larded nearly every one of its programs with 
significant monetary incentives for the big banks and other financial firms. We 
are either giving them money outright or making loans available at bargain 
basement interest rates, but we are, not making demands on them to change 
their ways. The idea seems to be to return the financial system to its pre-crisis 
structure. If this isn’t a recipe for a disastrous future reprise of what is 
happening now, we don’t know what is. 

But let us ask ourselves an important question. Is the roller-coaster ride that is 
capitalism what we want? Suppose that, m a few years, somehow things got 
back to “normal,” with the GDP growing at between 2:5 and 3 percent, with 
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official unemployment between 4 and 5 percent, with wages growing only 
enough to keep up with inflation. Suppose even that we have a better health 
care system than we have now. What then? The “health” of the U.S. . 
economy now depends on increasing exploitation at work, supposedly 
compensated for through ever-rising private consumption. What have been the 
consequences of this? Longer, harder hours have compromised the health and 
quality of life of workers, reducing their best hours to meaningless drudgery. 
Rising consumption of more meaningless “stuff” has polluted our planet; it 
has filled our houses with junk we never use; it has forced us to think we 
need bigger and bigger houses, which in tum has compelled us to move into 
the suburbs and exurbs, wasting power and water, creating vast expanses of 
ugly developments, and destroying much of our natural habitat. Consumption 
by individuals, based on the amount of their wealth (purchasing power), 
increases the political power of the businesses that benefit most from a system 
based. on private profit, and therefore always relegates collective needs to 
second place. The need for ever-growing private consumption also encourages 
an exploding sales effort, to convince us to keep up the buying that will keep 
the profits flowing and the economic ball rolling. Advertising and the products 
it promotes must always be “new” and “improved,” to entice us to buy, 
although in reality this means that goods and services must become even more 
quickly obsolete, or perceived to be so. The entire system becomes one of 
making things, throwing them away, and making new ones. Waste begetting 
waste, begetting still more waste. 

It is tmpossible for ever-higher levels of consumption to make us happy. 
The logic of the system is that we must be perpetually unsatisfied, always 
wanting more. In a system that guarantees considerable inequality, we are 
bound to be envious of the consumption of those richer than we are. But 
every time we think we have reached a higher level of consumption, we see 
that there are still many richer people above us. And if those below catch up 
with us, we have to consume more to stay ahead. It could be argued that a 
consumption-based society would be more acceptable if there were a rough 
equality of spending power. But this is—and cannot be—the case; capital 
accumulation will not allow it. We are not and cannot be “slouching toward 
utopia,” to use the inapt phrase of economist J. Bradford Delong—referring 
to a utopia of a worldwide majonty “middle class” of happy consumers, all 
buying big-screen televisions and nice automobiles. And does DeLong imagine 
that the world. could ecologically support billions of human beings consuming at 
a pace on par with middle-class U.S. households? It is estimated that it would 
take the resources of four worlds like ours to provide the equivalent to what is 
considered a modestly upscale U.S. consumption pattern for all of the planet’s 
6.5 billion people. Now, we are certainly not arguing that everyone should be 
poor or that those currently at the bottom don’t need an adequate level of 
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consumption, especially food, clothing, and shelter.. But we are saying that the 

so-called consumer culture that characterizes the United States and a few 

other rich countries‘is not a model worth fighting for, nor is it ecologically 
sustainable. 

What is worth fighting for? Perhaps this severe recession offers us an 
opportunity to ask this question. This crisis has revealed the rotten foundation 
of our economy and called into question the neoliberal policies and ideology 
that have deepened the rot. We cannot sustain ourselves with ever-larger doses 
of debt relative to the underlying economy. We cannot be happy in a word of 
nsing insecurity: How will we pay the debts? Where will we find decent and 
secure employment? How will we cope with health problems? How will we 
survive in old age? Will our air, water, and food supply continue to be 
poisoned? We cannot be happy in a world in which the fruits of human labor 
are distributed in an obscenely unequal manner. Inequality itself causes a host 
of problems, from lower life expectancies of those further down the ladder to 
more people in prison, ‘and it raises the level of insecurity. The rage of the 
poor and the fear of the rich are the legacies of the growing gap between 
them. 

Finally, and of the greatest importance, we cannot be happy with the 
nature of the work most of us are compelled to do. Millions of us are 
unemployed, and this is a bad thing. But for those working, the stress is 
rising, as fewer people are being forced to do more work, and employment 
becomes more precarious. Employers use periods like this to discover ways to 
reduce the size of their workforces permanently. They continue the strategy of 
lean production, using as little skilled labor as possible, constantly adding 
stress to the system so that work can be sped up, and then cutting benefits as 
much as possible. There is no way that the majority of people can do 
meaningful work in a system like this. Labor is simply a cost of production, to 
be minimized and on a par with a piece of equipment or fuel. What does it 
mean when “The only thing worse than being employed is being 
unemployed”? 

It seems to us that there are many things worth fighting for. Here is a list 
for starters. Readers will, no doubt, think of others. 

e Adequate food for everyone. For fifty years, Cuba has provided a minimum 
food basket for each person. Imagine what a rich nation like the United 
States could do here. Food production and distribution should be studied 
with an eye toward producing all food as ecologically sound (perhaps 
organically) as possible, and making sure that each and every person eats a 
varied and healthful diet. 

e Decent housing. As we argued above, attractive and relatively inexpensive 
housing could be built by a public corporation, and workers could, at the 
same time, be trained to build and maintain houses. Energy efficiency 
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could be incorporated not only into the design of the houses but also into 
the layout of neighborhoods and public spaces. Existing buildings could be 
rehabilitated, and, if some have to be demolished, all possible materials — 
could be salvaged. Imagine how much housing could be built and 
rehabbed, just with the money the government has given to the notonous 
AIG company. 

e Universal health care. The health care system of the nied States is a 
disgrace—wasteful, costly, and unequally ‘distributed to an extreme degree. 
Human health cannot be subjected to the profit motive without dire 
consequences, as anyone who is sick and without money knows. 

¢ Full employment/good jobs. Work is a necessary and essential human 
enterprise. It is the way we transform the world and the fundamental way 
in which we use our capacity to think and to do. Therefore, employment 
that encourages the use of our full human capacities must be a nght. The 
government must itself create as much socially useful employment as is 
necessary to achieve this goal. Good jobs must be those in which the hours 
of work are short enough to allow working people ample time for meaningful 
leisure. A shorter workweek and workday would have the added benefit of 
creating more jobs. 

° Quality education for all. Education in the United States parallels health 
care, in terms of its inadequacies. Good schooling cannot be based upon. 
such inane principles as the cynically named No Child Left Behind Act. 
Education must build from the experiences of the students outward, toward 
increasingly complex and abstract ideas. Creativity, independence of mind, 
and healthy bodies must take center stage—in buildings and surroundings 
that are conducive to learning. 

e Adequate income in old age. The current Social Security system is perhaps 
the best-managed enterprise in the federal government. It is a universal 
system that provides essential resources—retirement, disability income, 
health care, funds for minor survivors—-to tens of millions of persons. It is 
a system that could and should be made much more generous, with less 
reliance on regressive payroll taxes. 

e Enhanced public transportation. All manner of efficient, energy-conserving, 
cheap, and high-speed public transportation should be built, in as many 
places as possible. 

e A commitment to a sustainable environment. Whatever increases the 
pollution of our water, land, and air must be rejected. Whatever raises the 
earth’s temperature must be rejected. We must stop thinking of our natural 
resources as private property, to be endlessly exploited and polluted, and 
begin thinking of them as the wealth of us all. We must make more careful 
use of renewable resources and the plan for reduction in use of non- 
renewable resources. 
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© Progressive taxation. We have seen, in this great recession, that we have 
been robbed and cheated by a tiny minority of very rich people. These 
thieves have contributed nothing to the social well-being, and in fact have 
greatly detracted from it. The incomes of the very nich should be punitively 
taxed, and a high degree of progressivity must be restored to the tax 
system. Whichever activities are aimed at pany short-term and socially 
unproductive gain must be heavily taxed. 

e A non-imperialist government. There is every reason to believe that the 
foreign military operations of the United States are extraordinarily harmful, 
both to people in the rest of the world, and to those in the United States. 
We must demand peace and an end to state violence. Period. 

© Labor and environment-friendly trade. Trade among nations and movements 
of people from one country to another can be a wonderful thing. However, 
for this to be so, economic relationships among nations must be based on 
the fact that human beings and Mother Earth are the basis of all 
production and exchange. Concern for both must be central to all economic 
relationships, within and among nations. 

Can these goals be achieved inside the present economic system? Perhaps 
some can in very limited ways, but most of them clearly cannot. The system 
simply will not. allow it. Pragmatists say that these things are utopian, that we 
have to work within the system and achieve what we can, gradually and in a 
piecemeal fashion. It seems to us, however, that this “pragmatic” approach is 
utopian. We have to stick to our principles, come hell or high water. Only if 
we do, can we keep this economic system on trial, challenging it to do what its 
apologists say it does. We may even get a few crumbs from those who control 
the political economy, if only to subdue and pacify ‘us. But, if we steadfastly 
continue to demand what should be ours by night, by virtue of the fact that 
we are human beings, we will push the system into a cnsis of legitimacy. 
Then, as people begin to see that this system can never deliver what is 
needed for us to realize our capacities and enjoy our lives—-and cannot function 
without causing severe environmental degradation—they will begin to consider 
and put into practice alternative mechanisms of production and distribution, 
those that are democratically controlled and have as their aim the achievement 
of maximum human happiness. Ours could be an economy and society whose 
purpose is not private gain, but to serve the needs of the people——because it 
is truly of the people. This can be achieved by providing (directly, if required) 
the necessities of life for all, while protecting the earth’s life support systems. 
People democratically deciding the direction and details of the economy— 
production, as well as consumption, with the purpose of meeting human 
needs. In other words, socialism. 
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In a recent article entitled “The Penal State in an Age of Crisis” (Monthly 
Review, June 2009), Hannah Holleman, Robert W. McChesney, John Bellamy 
Foster, and R. Jamil Jonna sought to account for the surprising stability of 
civilian government spending (non-defense government consumption and 
investment) as a percentage of GDP during a period, roughly 1970 to the 
present, when the power of capital over labor increased, inequality grew, and 
cuts in government programs for the poor and working class continued more or 
less without abatement.'! One solution to the paradox, the authors persuasively 
argued, was the growth in spending for “the penal state,” a political regime 
marked by the mass incarceration of the poor and the vulnerable who posed 
risks to the stability of the prevailing economic and social order. 

Indeed, the incarcerated population of the United States has grown 
markedly in the last three decades, from approximately 221 per 100,000 of 
population in 1980, to 762 per 100,000 in 2008. The United States now 
has by far the highest incarceration rate in the world (over six times higher 
than Bnitain’s or China’s and twelve times higher than Japan’s), an 
incarcerated population of 2.3 million, and a total correctional population (in 
prison or jail, or on probation) of 7.3 million? In other words, civilian 
government spending has remained constant during a period of capitalist-class 
consolidation, in part because an increasing proportion of that expenditure has 
gone to maintaining a penal state that disciplines the poor. One might add 
that the line of division between civilian and military spending during this 
period has become increasingly blurred, and that the same national secunty 
rationales for increasing the latter were marshaled for the former. Maintaining 
or augmenting what is euphemistically called a “strong defense” has, over the 
past four decades, become a core civilian prionty. 

Yet maintaining high levels of spending for the penal state has not been 
easy during the current recession. Contrary to the widespread view, the 
stimulative economic force of prisons is, at best, limited.? Though they provide 
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some jobs to rural communities, prisons are often staffed with corrections 
workers recruited from outside the region in which prisons are located. Prisons 
therefore have only a marginal impact upon local unemployment rates. In 
addition, large contract food and uniform suppliers, such as Aramark 
Corporation, whose supplies are shipped from remote locations, provide most 
services at prisons, and thus do nothing to help local businesses. And, of 
course, the billions of dollars spent to keep people in prison, unlike comparable 
investments in education or training, do not increase the productivity of labor. 
(If anything, time in prison without rehabilitation or education functions to de- 
skill workers.) _ 

It is therefore unsurprising that competing demands for civilian programs 
devoted to welfare, health and safety, education, and transportation have led- 
to efforts in many states, including California, New York, Illinois, Florida, and 
even Republican Kansas, to cut funding for corrections, and release large 
numbers of prisoners, especially those convicted of minor drug offenses, or who 
have only a short time left on their sentences.* This development—surpnsing 
in the context of the penal state—has not gone unnoticed by groups seeking 
corrections reform. Without explicitly citing Rahm Emanuel’s now-famous 
dictum to “never let a serious crisis go to waste,” segments of the U.S. Left 
are now pressing to dismantle some of the most egregious—~and expensive— 
examples of penal overreach, including harsh sentences for drug possession, 
three-strikes laws that greatly increase the imposition of life terms, and the 
“supermax” system of long-term, solitary confinement. The latter, in particular, 
condemned by human rights groups around the world as tantamount to torture, 
is now the object of national and local “stop-max” movements.’ 

The modern supermax regime is an aberration in American corrections. 
Based upon a penitentiary model that was dismissed as unsound more than 
150 years ago, it was resurrected in the late 1970s and ’80s during the 
greatest period of growth of the penal state, and at a time of government 
anxiety about the rise of radical political movements, both in and out of prison. 
However, the enormous expense of supermax-style solitary confinement and its 
evident failure to decrease prison violence or recidivism, combined with lawsuits 
alleging abuse and a rising tide of public anger at U.S. complicity in torture, 
predicts its eventual demise. 


A Brief History of Solitary Confinement 


Solitary confinement was rarely used as punishment in the United States 
or Europe until the opening of Eastern State Penitentiary in Philadelphia in 
1829.6 At this new prison, men were kept in eight-by-twelve-foot cells for 
twenty-three hours a day, with one hour of solitary exercise in an adjoining, 
eight-by-twenty-foot yard. Meals were served through a slot in the cell door, 


and there was no possibility of physical or even visual contact with other 
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prisoners. When a man was moved out of his cell, he was hooded, further 
enforcing isolation. The idea was that solitude would prevent the “mutual 
contamination” of prisoners, quiet the “bad passions” of criminals, stigmatize 
and shame men into obedience to the law, and generally foster a penitent 
attitude.’ 

Rather than enacting harsh punishment upon the body, the new 
penitentiary order was supposed to encourage men to discipline themselves. 
Rather than physical coercion, moral suasion would be the instrument to 
transform men’s souls and change their behavior. Prisoners would acquire 
docile bodies and embrace new “disciplinary careers,” in the words of the 
philosopher Michel Foucault—that is, accept that their lives were governed by 
the rules and obligations established by religion, government, and the prevailing 
social and economic system.° 

A similar, albeit slightly less severe, regime of confinement was developed 
at almost the same time at Auburn Prison in New York State. There, public 
exasperation with crime, concomitant with the economic crisis following the 
Panic of 1819, led to the demand that the prisoner spend his time “in 
complete solitary confinement, free from all employment, all amusement, all 
pleasant objects of external contemplation. Let his diet be moderate, and 
suitable to a man placed in a narrow compass for the purpose of reflecting on 
his past life and the injunes which he has done to society.”? All prisons, it was 
believed, would soon embrace the introspective, penitentiary models developed 
at Aubum and Philadelphia. 

But the efficacy and morality of solitary confinement were quickly 
challenged. Within a few years of its opening, Eastern State was condemned 
by prison reformers for increasing recidivism rates and causing inmates to go 
insane; the former effect, documented with carefully collected data, was 
precisely the opposite of what the champions of solitary confinement had 
hoped, and the latter became the subject of international notoriety.'? During a 
visit to Eastern State in 1841, Charles Dickens met a prisoner about to be 
released, who had been in solitary confinement for eleven years. He wrote 
that the man could not answer a simple question, but instead constantly 


“picked the flesh upon his fingers.” Dickens added: 


I hold this slow and daily tampering with the mysteries of the brain to be 
immeasurably worse than any torture of the body, and because its ghastly signs 
and tokens are not so palpable to the eye and sense of touch as scars upon the 
flesh; because its wounds are not upon the surface, and it extorts few cries that 
human ears can hear; therefore I the more denounce it as a secret punishment 
which slumbering humanity is not roused up to stay." 


Dickens’s observations at Eastern State were the basis for his account of 
the imprisonment and release of Dr. Alexandre Manette in A Tale of Two 
Cities (1859), who is “recalled to life” after eighteen years in the Bastille 
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Prison in Paris, 

Similar criticisms were leveled against Auburn prison. In the course of his 
visit to the United States in 1831, the French historian Alexis de Tocqueville, 
later author of Democracy in America, wrote -that at Auburn, “isolation without 
labor has been tried, and those prisoners who have not become insane or did 
not die of despair, have returned to society only to commit new crimes.” The 
warden of Auburn came to a similar conclusion: 


There is no doubt that uninterrupted solitude tends to...harden the heart, and 
induce men to cultivate a spint of revenge, or drive them to despair....A degree of 
mental anguish and distress may be necessary to humble and reform the offender; 
but carry it tco far, and he will become either a savage in his temper and 
feelings, or he will sink in despair. 

(These conclusions anticipate the judgment ‘of modern sociologists, 
psychiatrists, and physicians who have observed that men subjected to long- 
term solitary confinement suffer from hallucinations, loss of affect, and 
depression, and often engage in acts of self-mutilation or suicide.'*) 

In other prisons too, including Millbank in London, built in 1816 according 
to the panopticon model devised by Jeremy Bentham, isolation was abandoned 
within a few years of its implementation. After “a distressing mse in the 
number of insane people,” a system of “modified intercourse” was introduced, 
allowing inmates to meet and converse during exercise penods.? Thus, in the 
three cases cited here, the key components of the penitentiary model—-silence, 
segregation, and inactivity—were modified or abandoned when observation and 
research showed them to be destructive and counterproductive. Contemporary 
corrections officials rarely demonstrate such receptivity to observable facts and 
effects. a 

By the end cf the nineteenth century, prisoner isolation and sensory 
deprivation were widely understood to be forms of torture. The viewpoint was 
summarized in an 1890 Supreme Court opinion by Justice: Samuel Freeman 
Miller that solitary confinement had the effect of rendering many prisoners 
insensible, suicidal, or violent, and thus incapable of reform or reintroduction 
to the community. Indeed, for the next eight decades, solitary confinement 
was used only rarely in the United States, mostly for short-term control of 
extremely violent offenders. One well-known exception was the placement of 
Robert Stroud, the “Bird Man of Alcatraz,” after his killing of a guard, into 
extended segregation, first at the federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, 


«then on Alcatraz Island. Stroud spent six years in isolation in D-Block at 


Alcatraz before. being transferred in 1959 to the Medical Center for Federal 


mPrisoners in Springfield, Missouri, where he died in 1963. 


After the closure of Alcatraz in 1963, the Bureau of Prisons (BOP) 
dispersed its inmates to federal facilities across the country, rather than 
concentrating them in any one place. This approach appeared to be at least as 
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successful in maintaining security as the former method, but in the wake of a 
general rise in public fear about the maintenance of “law and order” during 
the Nixon administration, and a concomitant desire by the U.S. Justice 
Department and BOP to re-educate and isolate incarcerated political 
dissidents, the practice of placing men in extended solitary confinement was 
revived at the maximum-secunity, federal penitentiary at Manon, [IlIlinois.!” 

A “Long Term Control Unit” at Marion was established in 1973 as an 
administrative means to manage prisoners whom the BOP believed disruptive 
of institutional authority, or who held radical political views.'® Terms of solitary 
confinement in the control: unit were thus unlimited, in contravention of both 
established practice and standards published by the American Correctional 
Association (1959): 

Segregation for punishment should be for the shortest period...and in any event 

not over thirty days....In other cases, a few days in punitive segregation followed 

by thirty to ninety days in administrative segregation...is sufficient. Excessively 

long periods for punishment defeat their own purpose by embittering and 

demoralizing the inmate.’” 

No longer a mere expedient for inmates who were violent or had broken 
prison rules, solitary confinement at Marion became a veritable behavioral 
. modification system, replete with operant conditioning therapy intended to 
break down preexisting patterns of thought and action.” Indefinite terms of 
“administrative detention”. soon became the sine gua non of control units and 
supermax prisons. 

Beginning in 1980, inmates at Marion instituted a series of work andl 
hunger strikes in order to achieve greater religious freedom, end beatings by 
guards, improve medical services, and ameliorate some of the worst conditions 
for prisoners in segregation. But the killing of two guards in 1983 by member: 
of the Aryan Brotherhood led to a brutal crackdown against all prisoners, anc 
the ' implementation of a total “lockdown,” or permanent confinement of al 
Marion prisoners to their cells. 

The Manon lockdown, in turn, spawned a new generation of control unit 
or “supermax” ‘prisons, among the first of which was Pelican Bay in 1989 
whose harsh regime, according to federal district court judge Theltor 
Henderson in 1995, “may well hover on the edge of what is humanh 
tolerable for those with normal resilience, particularly when endured fo 
extended periods of time:”?! Judge Henderson’s ruling, in a large class actio 
alleging multiple forms of “cruel and unusual punishment,” placed the priso 
under the oversight of a special master and forbade the impnsoning of mentall 
ill prisoners in the Secunty Housing Unit (SHU) at Pelican Bay, but did nc 
end the use of long-term isolation for other men. 

By the mid-1980s, the impetus to establish control units extended t 
women’s prisons, too. A small, experimental Maximum Security Unit we 
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established at Davis Hall in the Federal Correctional Institution for women at 
Alderson, West Virginia, and a more sophisticated “High. Security Unit”—~ 
employing padded doors and intercoms to ensure sensory deprivation—was 
started at the Federal Correctional Institute at Lexington, Kentucky in 1986. 
At the latter, basement isolation cells housed just five women, three of whom 
were convicted of crimes arising from their radical political activities and 
beliefs. The women were subjected twenty-four hours per day to artificial 
light, frequent searches, shackling and handcuffing, extremely limited 
recreational activities, and severe restrictions on visitation and phone calls. 

According to the testimony of Susan Rosenberg (later affirmed in a 
judgment by U.S. district court judge Barrington D. Parker, Sr.), Rosenberg 
and her cellmates were asked to renounce their political convictions, and 
informed that the length of their terms of isolation depended upon their 
renunciations. After condemnation by Amnesty International and adverse court 
findings, the High Security Unit was shut down in 1988, but a new control 
unit for women was established immediately after, at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Marianna, Florida. Though the pnsoners there were not in 
twenty-four-hour per day lockdown, they were kept under close and constant 
surveillance, subjected to frequent searches, and denied most educational or 
rehabilitative programming. Today there are no supermax prisons specifically 
designated for women, though there are control units within larger women’s 
prisons—such as the SHU at Valley State Prison in Madera County, — 
Califomia—in which women are subjected to the same isolating conditions as 
men. 

Experimentation with control units continues: since 2007, a new offshoot 
has been devised, the “communication management unit,” intended to restrict 
visitation and all other means of communication severely between prisoners and 
the outside world. There are currently two CMUs: one at Marion and the 
other. at the Federal Correctional Complex at Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
majority of prisoners at these facilities are Muslims convicted of “providing 
material support” to terrorists, racketeering, tax evasion, violating trade 
embargos, and other nonviolent acts. A few environmental and animal rights 
activists are also imprisoned in the CMUs, including Daniel McGowan at 
Marion, who pled guilty in 2006 to arson and conspiracy (with “terronsm 
enhancement”) for his part in a pair of actions by the Earth Liberation Front 
against two Oregon lumber companies.” 


Tamms: Supermax 


The pnson with which I am most familiar, Tamms C-Max in southern 
Illinois, is typical of the roughly two dozen supermax prisons built in the 
1980s and 1990s. Touted as a solution to rising recidivism and violence within 
prison (men are transferred to Tamms for crimes or infractions within other 
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Illincis Department of Corrections facilities), it was planned to house the 
“department’s most violent and problematic inmates.”“* In fact, however, more 
than half of the current population of 247 were not convicted of any crimes 
after entering the Illinois prison system. At Tamms, men are locked in their 
concrete cells for twenty-three hours per day, seven days a week, with an hour 
each day available for solitary exercise in another cell fitted with a mesh roof 
open to the sky. ‘Meals are served through a slot in the cell door, and 
prisoners are allowed one shower per week. There are no communal activities, 
religious services, jobs, counseling, or rehabilitation, and no phone calls are 
allowed. Personal possessions—-even family photographs—are. strictly rationed. 
By consistent observation of rules, prisoners may earn the nght to have a radio 
or television, but not both. . 

For all its uncanny similarity to the early S EE ERN Eastern State 
Penitentiary in Philadelphia, Tamms is even more isolating: prisoners rarely 
see guards or each other because much of the opening and closing of doors 
and gates is done remotely, and the cells in each unit all face the same 
direction. Visits are strictly non-contact: pmsoners are shackled to the floor and 
see family or friends through a plexiglass wall. Many men at Tamms have 
been subjected to this regime for years. Indeed, a quarter of the inmates at 
Tamms have been there since the prison opened in 1998, and many others for 
seven, eight, and nine years. Thus, whereas the correctional rdeal at Eastern 
State was to ‘foster introspection in the hope that self-knowledge would lead to 
conformity with law, the ideal at Tamms and every other control unit or 
supermax since Manon is behaviorist, the assumption being that prisoners’ 
actions can be modified by means of a strict system of sanctions and a modest 
menu of rewards, independent of any underlying psychology. Unfortunately, 
the long terms of placement at Tamms have not permitted much testing of the 
behaviorist hypothesis. 

The psychological impact of this regime of segregation is profound, and the 
prison houses a mental health unit with a full-time staff of eight. Nevertheless, 
self-mutilation, depression, suicide, and other psychotic symptoms are common 
at Tamms. One former prisoner, now in his late fifties, and released from 
Tamms after almost nine years, told me of the daily mental gymnastics that 
were required for him to maintain his sanity, and said that some younger men 
were not up to it. Another pnsoner in his twenties became so desperate for 
physical contact that he often refused to return his food tray through the slot 
in his door so that the “tag team”—a squad of masked and helmeted 
officers——would come to his cell to tackle and extract him. I was also told that 
one man plotted with a fellow prisoner he met in the hospital to seriously cut 
themselves on a given date in the future, so that they might have a chance to 
meet again. 

Tamms has recently been the subject of two lawsuits alleging, among other 
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things, that men are sent there in retaliation for filing prison grievances. It has 
also become the focus of protests by reform activists, and the target of 
legislation. A bill in the Illinois House would establish clear criteria for who 
may be sent to Tamms; prohibit the placement there of mentally ill prisoners; 
and limit length of stay to one year, except under special circumstances. 
Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch have published statements 
in support of this reform legislation, and Illinois newspapers and other media 
have begun to question the value of long-term solitary confinement. 

Human rights organizations have long determined that extended solitary 
confinement and sensory deprivation are “cruel, inhuman and degrading.” In 


2000, the UN Human Rights Committee issued the following statement: 


The Committee is of the view that solitary confinement is a harsh penalty with 

serious psychological consequences and is justifiable only in case of urgent need; 

the use of solitary confinement other than in exceptional circumstances and for 

limited periods is inconsistent with article 10, paragraph 1, of the Covenant [on 

Civil and Political Rights].” i 

In 2006, the Committee Against Torture specifically addressed incarceration 
in U.S. supermax prisons, stating: 

The Committee remains concerned about the extremely harsh regime imposed 

on detainees in ‘supermaximum prisons’. The Committee is concerned about the 

prolonged isolation periods detainees are subjected to, the effect such treatment 

has on their mental health, and that its purpose may be retribution, in which case 

it would constitute cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment (art. 

16). The State party should review the regime imposed on detainees in 

‘supermaximum prisons’, in particular the practice of prolonged isolation.” 

In addition, the UN Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons 
under Any Form of Detention or Imprisonment (1988) rejected prolonged 
solitary confinement and sensory deprivation.” The European Convention on 
Human Rights—to which the U.S. is also signatory—in a landmark case from 
1978, condemned “sensory deprivation” as “inhuman or degrading treatment”; 
so has the European Court of Human Rights, the European Committee for 
the Prevention of Torture, and the Inter-American Court for Human Rights.” 

In spite of international condemnation and exorbitant cost—sometimes three — 
to four times that of other facilities—supermax prisons continue to be used by 
corrections departments because they are judged to deter prison violence and 
lower recidivism rates.” But evidence that these prisons reduce violence or 
recidivism is conspicuously lacking. l 


Supermax Prisons, Violence, arid Recidivism 


Corrections officers, American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees representatives, and state legislators from the district in which 
Tamms is located all argue that the supermax functions as a “safety valve,” 
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necessary to deter assaults against guards. But evidence for this effect in 
Illinois or elsewhere is notably absent. Though one scholarly article argues for 
an association between the opening of the supermax and a reduction in 
aggregate violence against guards, the effect was both small and of extremely 
short duration.*? Nor did this limited correlation extend to a reduction in 
violence against prisoners, even though such assaults, too, may lead to a ~ 
transfer to Tamms. [he lead author of the article has recently written to clarify 
her findings: “We simply do not know enough about the supermax or about 
the effect of Tamms specifically, to make an educated guess about the long- 
term effectiveness of these facilities.”?' In another article, she and her coauthors 
noted that “the implementation of a supermax had no effect on levels of 
inmate-on-staff assaults in Minnesota, [and] temporarily increased staff injuries 
in Arizona.”* 

A broader review of the history of violence in Illinois prisons reveals that 
assaults against guards began ‘to decline two years before the opening of Tamms 
supermax. Following the release in 1993 of a report by the Ilinois Task Force 
on Cnme and Corrections, led by Anthony Valukas, and in the wake of the 
scandal surrounding the broadcast in 1996 of tapes showing mass murderer 
Richard Speck engaged in sex behind bars, significant changes were made to 
insure control of Illinois’s maximum security prisons. These changes included 
the zoning of large prisons into a number of smaller sub-units to better control 
inmates, the use of armed staff to escort prisoners during movements, the | 
expansion of segregation units and cells in existing minimum- and maximum- 
security prisons, and the implementation of a “gang-free” prison program.” 
These and other changes had an immediate impact on the number of prison 
assaults. Indeed, by the time Tamms opened in 1998, the number of assaults 
on staff had dropped to a fifteen-year low, despite an escalating prison 
population. 

Moreover, the manifest uncertainty ‘that violent or other serious offenders 
will be sent to the supermax seriously undermines its potential deterrent effect. 
As criminologists since Cesare Beccaria in the mid-eighteen century have- 
noted: it is not the severity of punishment that counts as a deterrent, but the 
prisoner's perception of its certainty. Given the small number of supermax 
beds, compared to the large number of offenses committed behind bars, it is 
unlikely—with the enormous expense of ‘such confinement—that prisoners will 
perceive punishment at the supermax as the certain consequence of a given 
offense.” i 

There is one other factor to be briefly considered in addressing the possible 
impact of supermax prisons on the safety ‘of corrections officers. There is 
accumulated evidence that working in a supermax is stressful and dangerous. 
In her book, Total Confinement, the anthropologist Lorna Rhodes documents 
the enormous stress expenenced by both prisoners and guards at Washington 
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State Prison. 

Many of the prisoners at Washington State, according to Rhodes, are 
+ mentally ill; some were sent to the supermax because their mental illnesses led 
them to violate prison rules, while others became ill, confined in the supermax. 
But most surprising to Rhodes were the high levels of anxiety and depression 
experienced by both corrections officers and prisoners. The most powerful and 
disturbing example of this concerns excrement. It is well known that prisoners 
in supermax facilities sometimes pelt guards with urine or feces; pent up anger 
and frustration is enormous, and a prisoner's own waste is at times the only 
weapon. Rhodes documents through interviews the ways in which this practice 
leads to what one officer called a “hardening” or indifference among guards to 
other human beings.’ Some officers explicitly fear, as Rhodes puts it, that 
they “are veering away from humanity toward dirt.” The regular cleaning of 
cells covered with excrement, the violent, “forced extraction” of inmates from 
cells, and the searching of prisoners’ body cavities are all routine aspects of the 
life of a corrections officer at a supermax facility. These jobs take a 
psychological and physical toll as great or greater than the physical assaults 
some guards suffer at non-supermax prisons. 

Supermax prisons have no more impact on recidivism rates than they do on 
prison violence.” In a study from Washington State, the authors examined the 
probability, timing, and seriousness of offenses of men released from state 
supermax prisons— Intensive Management Units” or IMUs—compared with 
that of men who had not served time in IMUs. Carefully matching prisoner 
records according to a comprehensive pattern of indicators, the results were 
clear: the recidivism rate for men who had served in IMUs was higher than 
that for men in the control group who had not served time in IMUs. For 
felonies, the increase was statistically insignificant (47 percent compared to 40 
percent), but for more serious felonies (violence against persons), the increase — 
was pronounced: 36 percent to 24 percent. 

The authors are careful to state that causality cannot be inferred from their 
research, but certain conclusions were, nevertheless, possible: 

We found, with qualifications, that IMU assignment predicts higher recidivism.... 

But we do not know whether the predictive effect is due to the IMU experience 


or to some psychological process that leads prison staff to see the offender as 

threatening and which, after release, leads to further criminal aggression.” 

Nor is there evidence that overall recidivism rates are decreased after the 
opening of supermax prisons. In Illinois, for example, the average adult 
recidivism rate, according to data provided by the Illinois Department of 
Corrections, in the two years prior to the opening of Tamms supermax, was 
42.5 percent. In the two years following the opening, it averaged 46.2 percent. 
In the following two years (Fiscal Year exits 2000-2001), during which time 
the population at Tamms reached its peak, and when knowledge of the prison 
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(and thus potential deterrent effect) was likely to have been most widely 
disseminated within and without the prison system, the average rate of adult 
recidivism was 54.5 percent. Described another way, adult recidivism rates in 
Illinois increased by more than 28 percent from 1996 (40.2 percent) to 2001 
(56.4 percent). 

As with the question of recidivism among men who had served at least 
twelve months in supermax prisons in the state of Washington, it is not 
possible to draw conclusions about causality from the raw, Illinois data. But it 
is nevertheless clear that there is no evidence that supermax confinement 
reduces overall recidivism rates in Illinois; if anything, just the opposite. 


Conclusion—Ideology and Resistance 


The brief review above of the history of long-term, solitary confinement in 
the United States reveals that it is by far the exception rather than the rule in 
corrections. For less than forty years, from 1820 to the time of the Civil War, 
isolation in prison was seen as a way to rehabilitate—by means of 
stigmatization and sustained self-reflection—the most hardened criminals. But 
public revulsion at the psychological and physical toll of solitary confinement, 
and recognition of its ineffectiveness at reducing prison violence or recidivism 
largely ended the practice until the advent of the modern control unit or 
supermax, conceived according to behaviorist principles. Today, research again 
indicates that these expensive new facilities have neither reduced aggregate 
violence in prisons nor lowered recidivism rates. What then, is the reason for 
their continued use? 

A full answer to this question would require a sustained examination of 
the politics and economics of the U.S. correctional system, and is beyond the 
scope of this article. But one clue to the persistence of the supermax regime 
may be found in the common language used to describe prisoners at 
Guantánamo Bay in Cuba and U.S. supermax prisons: “the worst of the 
worst.” That peculiarly stigmatizing phrase—displaying all the inertness and 
opacity of ideology—reveals again the interpenetration of international and 
domestic security interests that define the penal state. Certain men (and a few 
women) are so far beyond redemption that they must be warehoused in 
concrete cubicles beyond the eyes and ears of any other humans for the sake 
of the very preservation of the state. In that closed and claustrophobic space, 
prisoners are rendered both dependent and abject, and thus, by the self- 
justifying logic of torture, all the more incapable of human intercourse, and all 
the more deserving of chastisement and continuous, close confinement. In 
addition, the absolute difference between those who are imprisoned and those 
who are free—and between those who are guilty and those who are innocent—~ 
may be most starkly asserted at a prison in which men are treated worse than 
zoo animals, fed through a slot in the door, and manacled and chained to the 
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floor during rare visiting hours. The supermax prison therefore creates its own 
rationale; it is not a solution to incorngibility, but a justification of the penal 
state. 

But even an ideology as powerful as the one that underlies the supermax 
may fall to the hammer blows of economic recession, litigaton, and popular 
protest. The decline in corrections budgets, combined with lawsuits in multiple 
states alleging abuse and lack of due process in placement and sentencing, 
have stopped cold the growth of the supermax regime, and in a number of 
states rolled it back.” In addition, the national “stop-max” movement, as well 
as state-level efforts at reform (like the broad-based one in Illinois with which | 


am involved). have generated negative public perceptions of solitary 
confinement, countering, to some extent, the thrall of penal state ideology. 
Together, these forces may yet end the sordid practice of long-term solitary 
confinement in the United States.*! 
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MONTHLY REVI EW Fifty Years Ago 


Florence Kelley, an Justice Frankfurter, was the “ woman who probably had the 
largest single share in shaping the social history of the United States during the first 
thirty years of this century.” And Lillian Wald has written: “It will be a sad loss to 
America if the story of that ardent crusader is not retold to coming generations, for 
her times knew none more effective.” 

Today, a hundred years since Florence Kelley’s birth on September 12, 1859, 
in Philadelphia, the children and grandchildren of her contemporaries are only 
vaguely aware of this remarkable person. The reforms that she fought for have long 
since become accepted and indispensable a of our social structure, while the 
struggles to achieve them are almost forgotten... 

[I]n 1884 she translated Friedrich Engels’ s Conditions of the Working Class in 
England in 1844....What she found was “an amazing achievement...of painstaking, 
laborious, precise, observation...a foundation work of descriptive social and industrial 
history”... 

Chicago became her field of action....The first year [of eight years at Hull 
House with Jane Addams] produced the notable Maps and Papers. These were a 
house-by-house, family-by-family survey of a full square mile of Chicago’s poorest 
section, in which Hull House was centered. So impressive was this “descriptive 
social and industrial” analysis that a State commission was appointed to look into 
the conditions it revealed. The result was a “quite advanced” 8-hour bill for “women, 
girls and children” in manufacturing child labor safeguards, and a factory inspection 
department. The bill was signed in 1893 by Governor Altgeld, who then appointed 
Florence Kelley Chief Inspector of Factories. The innovation was bitterly resented by 
some manufacturers, and she entered her first factory the target of a hidden sniper’s 
bullets, which fortunately found not mark. 

—Dorothy Rose Blumberg, “Florence Kelley: Revolutionary Reformer,” 
Monthly Review, November 1959 
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Can Ecological Agriculture Feed 


Nine Billion People? 


JULES PRETTY 


Something is wrong with our agricultural and food systems.' Despite great 
progress in increasing productivity in the last century, hundreds of millions of 
people remain hungry and malnourished. Further hundreds of millions eat too 
much, or consume the wrong sorts of food, and it is making them ill. The 
health of the environment suffers too, as degradation of soil and water seems 
to accompany many of the agricultural systems we have developed in recent 
years. Can nothing be done, or is it time for the expansion of an agriculture 
founded more on ecological principles and in harmony with people, their 
societies, and cultures? 

As we advance into the second decade of the twenty-first century, we have 
some critical choices. Humans have Been farming for some 600 generations, 
and for most of that time the production and consumption of food has been 
intimately connected to cultural and social systems. Yet, over the last two or 
three generations, we have developed hugely successful agricultural systems 
based largely on industrial principles. These systems produce more food per 
hectare and per worker than ever before, but only look efficient if the harmful 
side-effects—the use of fossil fuels, the loss of soil health, the damage to 
biodiversity, the pollution of water and air, the harm to human health caused 
by agricultural pesticides on food and in the environment, and the development 
of antibiotic-resistant bacteria in large-scale animal production facilities—are 
ignored. l l 

Recent advances in aggregate productivity have only brought limited 
reductions in the incidence of hunger. There are more than | billion people 
hungry and lacking adequate access to food. However, there has been 
progress, since less than one sixth of the world’s population is considered 
under-nourished today, as opposed to one quarter in 1970. Since then, average 
per capita consumption of food has increased by 17 percent to 2,760 
kilocalories per day—good as an average, but still hiding the fact that many 
people are surviving on less: thirty-three countries, mostly in Sub-Saharan 
Africa still have per capita food consumption under 2,200 kcal per day. The 
challenge remains huge. A further sign that something is wrong is that one in 
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seven people in industrialized countries are now clinically obese, and that five 
of the ten leading causes of death are diet-related. Alarmingly, the obese are 
outnumbering the thin in a number of developing countries. 7 
As total population continues to increase, so the absolute demand for food 
will also increase. Increasing incomes will mean people will have more 
purchasing power, and this will increase demand for food. But as diets change, 
so demand for certain types of food will also shift radically. Increasing 
urbanization means people are more likely to adopt new diets, particularly 
consuming more meat and fewer traditional cereals and other foods. In theory, 
there is enough staple food produced worldwide to feed everyone adequately, 
but much is fed to animals (37 percent of cereals in developing countries, 73 
percent in industrialized countries), and much is wasted in the upper levels of 


the social pyramid by the food rich. 
Toward Agricultural Sustainability 


All commentators agree that food production will have to increase 
substantially in the coming years. But there are very different views about how 
this should best be achieved. Some say agriculture will have to expand into 
new lands—but this will mean further loss of biodiversity. Others say food 
production growth must come through redoubled efforts to repeat the 
approaches of the Green Revolution, using high-yielding varieties and large 
amounts of purchased inputs such as fertilizers and pesticides. Sull others say 
that agricultural sustainability through the use of more ecologically sound 
methods offers options for farmers to intensify their land use and increase food 
production. 

But solving the persistent hunger problem is not simply a matter of 
developing new agricultural technologies and practices. Most poor producers 
cannot afford expensive technologies. They will have to find new types of 
solutions based on locally available and/or cheap technologies combined with 
making the best of natural, social, and human resources. Intensification using 
natural, social, and human assets, combined with the use of best available 
technologies and inputs (best genotypes [varieties] and best ecological 
management) that minimize or eliminate harm to the environment, can be 
termed “sustainable intensification.” Although farmers throughout history have 
used a wide range of technologies and practices that we would today call 
`: sustainable, it is only in recent decades that the concepts associated with 
sustainability have come into more common use. 

Concerns began to develop in the 1960s, and were particularly driven by 
Rachel Carson’s book, Silent Spring. Like other popular studies at the time, it 
focused on the environmental harm caused by agriculture. In the 1970s, the 
Club of Rome identified the economic problems that societies would face 
when environmental resources were overused, depleted, or harmed, and pointed 
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toward the need for different types of policies to generate economic growth. In 
the 1980s, the World Commission on Environment and Development 
_ published Our Common Fature, the first serious, high-profile attempt to link 
poverty alleviation to natural resource management and the state of the 
environment. Sustainable development was defined as “meeting the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs.” Although the concept implied both limits. to growth and the idea of 
different patterns of growth, the report itself was not consistent in recognizing ` 
the need to constrain growth.’ 

In 1992, the UN Conference on Environment and Dedine was held 
in Rio de Janeiro. The main agreement, termed Agenda 21, set out priorities 
and practices in all economic and social sectors, and how these should relate to 
the environment. Principles of sustainable agriculture that minimized harm to 
the environment and human health were agreed upon. However, Agenda 21 
was not a binding treaty on national governments, and all were free to choose 
whether they adopted or ignored these principles. This “Rio Summit” was, 
iia followed by several important actions that came to affect agriculture: 

. The signing of the Convention on Biological Diversity in 1995. 

The establishment of the UN Global Integrated Pest Management 
Facility in 1995, which provides international guidance and technical 
assistance for tegrated pest management. 

3. The signing of the Stockholm Convention on Persistent Organic 
Pollutants in 2001, which addressed some problematic pesticides. 

4. The World Summit on Sustainable Development (Johannesburg, 
2002). 

The concept of agricultural sustainabilify has grown from an initial focus on 
environmental aspects to include, first, economic and then broader social and 
political dimensions. 


What is Agricultural Sustainability? 


What, then, do we now understand by agricultural sustainability? Many 
different approaches have emerged to advance greater sustainability over both 
pre-industrial and industrialized agricultural systems. These include biodynamic, 
community-based, ecoagriculture, ecological, environmentally sensitive, extensive, 
farm-fresh, free-range, low-input, organic, permaculture, sustainable, and wise- 
use. There is continuing debate about whether agricultural’ systems described 
by these various terms qualify as truly sustainable. 

The idea of agricultural sustainability, though, does not mean ruling out 
any’ technologies or practices by fiat. If a technology works to improve 
productivity for farmers; and does not cause undue harm to the environment, 
then it is likely to have some sustainability benefits. Agricultural systems 
emphasizing these principles also tend to have a number of functions within 
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landscapes and economies. They jointly produce food and other goods for 
farmers and markets, but also contribute to a range of valued public goods, 
such as clean water, wildlife, and habitats for beneficial organisms, carbon 
sequestration in the soil, flood protection, groundwater recharge, landscape 
amenity value, and leisure/tourism. 

As a moré sustainable agriculture seeks to make the best use of nature’s 
goods and services, so technologies and practices must be locally adapted and 
fitted to place. These are most likely to emerge from new configurations, 
comprising relations of trust embodied in new social organizations, and new 
horizontal and vertical partnerships between institutions, and human 
leadership, ingenuity, management skills, and capacity to innovate. Agricultural 
systems with high levels of social and human assets are more able to innovate 
in the face of uncertainty such as variable climate or changes in society’s need 
for particular products. This suggests that there are likely to be many pathways 
toward agricultural sustainability, and further implies that no single 
configuration of technologies, inputs, and ecological management is more likely 
to be widely applicable than another. Agricultural sustainability implies the 
need to fit these factors to the specific circumstances of different agricultural 
systems, climates, soils, and social considerations. 

A common, though erroneous, assumption about agricultural sustainability 
is that it implies a net reduction in input use, thus making such systems 
essentially extensive Q.e., requiring more land to produce the same amount of 
food). Recent evidence shows that successful agricultural sustainability 
initiatives and projects arise from shifts in the factors of agricultural production, 
e.g., from use of fertilizers to nitrogen-fixing legumes; from pesticides to 
emphasis on natural enemies; from plowing to reduced tillage. The best 
approaches center on intensification of resources—making better use of existing 
resources (land, water, biodiversity) and technologies. The critical question 
then becomes the type of intensification to be followed. Intensification using 
natural, social (community), and human capital assets, combined with the use 
of best available technologies and inputs (best genotypes and best ecological 
management) that minimize or eliminate harm to the environment, can be 
termed “sustainable intensification.” 


Improving Agroecosystems 

Agnicultural sustainability emphasizes the potential dividends that can come 
from making the best use of the genotypes (G) of crops and animals and the 
agro-ecological (AE) conditions under which they are grown or raised. The 
outcome is a result of the G x AE interaction. Agricultural sustainability 
suggests a focus on both genotype improvements through the full range of 
modern biological approaches, as well as improved understanding of the 
benefits of ecological and agronomic management, manipulation, and redesign. 
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But converting a farming system to a more sustainable design is. complex, 
and generally requires a landscape or bioregional approach to restoration or 
_management. An agroecosystem on a particular farm is designed to produce 
food and fiber, yet while the farm is the unit of production, it is also part of a 
wider landscape at which scale a number of ecosystem functions are important. 
For sustainability, interactions need to be developed between agroecosystems 
and whole landscapes of other farms and non-farmed or wild habitats (e.g., 
wetlands, woods, riparian habitats), as well as social .systems of food 
procurement. Mosaic landscapes with a variety of farmed and non-farmed 
habitats are known to be good for birds and other wildlife as well as farms. 

There are several types of resource-conserving technologies and practices 
that can be used to improve the auc and use of natural factors in and 
around agroecosystems. [hese are: 

I}. Integrated pest management, which uses prevention through developing 
ecosystem resilience and diversity for pest, disease, and weed control, and 
only uses pesticides when other options are ineffective. 

2. Integrated nutrient management, which seeks both to balance the need to fix 
nitrogen within farm systems with the need to import inorganic and organic 
sources of nutrients, and to reduce nutrient losses through control of runoff 
and erosion. 

3. Conservation tillage, which reduces the amount of tillage, sometimes to 
zero, so that soil can’ be conserved through reduced erosion, and available 
moisture is used more efficiently. 

4. Cover crops, which grow in the off-season or along with main crops, help 
protect soil from erosion, manage nutrients and pests, maintain healthy soil, 
enhance water infiltration and storage in soil. 

5. Agroforestry, which incorporates multifunctional trees into ace 
systems, and collectively manages nearby forest resources. 

6. Aquaculture, which incorporates fish, shrimp, and other aquatic resources 
into farm systems, such as irrigated rice fields and fish ponds, and so leads 
to increases in protein production. 

7. Water harvesting in dryland areas, which can mean that formerly abandoned 
and degraded lands can be cultivated, and additional crops can be grown 
on small patches of irngated land, owing to better rainfall retention. ` 

8. Livestock reintegration into farming systems, such as the raising of dairy 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, including using both grazing and zero-grazing cut- 
and-carry systems. Mixed crop-livestock systems provide many synergies 
that enhance production and allow for better nutrient cycling on farms. 
The individual practices are focused on growing healthy plants with good 

defense capabilities, enhancing beneficial organisms and stressing pests, while 

maintaining or enhancing environmental quality. They contribute to better 
management of habitat—above- and belowground—by incorporating the 
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strengths of natural ecosystems. Many of these individual technologies or 
practices have multiple functions. Thus, their adoption should mean favorable 
changes in several components of the farming system at the same time. For 
example, hedgerows and alley crops encourage predators of pests and act as 
windbreaks, thus reducing soil erosion by wind. Legumes introduced into 
rotations fix nitrogen, and also act as a break crop to prevent carryover of 
insect pests and diseases. Grass contour strips slow surface water runoff, 
encourage percolation to groundwater, and can be a source of fodder for 
livestock. Cover crops prevent soil erosion and leaching during cnitical periods, 
and can also be ploughed in as a green manure. The incorporation of green 
manures not only provides a readily available source of nutrients for the 
growing crop but also increases soil organic matter, and hence water retentive 
capacity, further reducing susceptibility to erosion. 

Although many resource-conserving technologies and practices are currently 
being used, the total number of farmers using them worldwide 1s still relatively 
small. This is because their adoption is not a costless process for farmers. 
They cannot ‘simply cut their existing use of fertilizer or pesticides and hope to 
maintain outputs, thereby making operations more profitable. They also cannot 
introduce a new productive element into their farming. systems, and hope it 
succeeds. The transition costs arise for several reasons. Farmers must first 
invest in learning. Recent and current policies have tended to promote 
specialized, non-adaptive systems with a lower innovation capacity, so farmers 
have to spend time learning about a greater diversity of practices and measures. 
Lack of information and management skills is, therefore, a major barrier to the 
adoption of sustainable agriculture. During the transition period, farmers must 
experiment more, and incur the costs of making mistakes as well as of acquiring 
new knowledge and information. At the same time, new technologies often 
require more labor. 


Effects of Sustainable Agriculture on Yields 


If productivity falls with the adoption of more sustainable agroecosystems, 
then more land would be required to produce the same amount of food, thus 
resulting in further environmental degradation as ecologically important 
ecosystems are converted to cropland. As indicated earlier, the challenge is to 
seek sustainable intensification of all resources, in order to improve food 
production. There are now some 3 million hectares of agricultural land in 
Europe, managed with certified organic practices. Some have led to lower 
energy use (though lower yields, too); others to better nutrient retention; some 
greater nutrient losses; and most to greater labor use. 

Many other farmers have adopted integrated farming practices, which 
represent a step or several steps toward sustainability. What has become 
increasingly clear is that many modern specialized farming systems are wasteful, 
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as farmers with more complex, integrated systenis have found they can cut 
down many. purchased inputs without losing out on profitability or even yields. 
Some of these cuts in use are substantial; others are relatively small. By 
adopting better targeting and precision methods, there is less wastage and so 
more benefit to the environment. Farmers can then make greater cuts in input 
use, once they substitute some regenerative technologies for external inputs, 
such. as legumes for inorganic fertilizers, or better habitats for predators of 
pests for pesticides. Finally, farmers can replace some or all external inputs 
entirely over time, once they have developed a new type of farming 
characterized by new goals and technologies. 

However, it is in developing countries that some of the most significant 
progress toward sustainable agroecosystems has been made in the past decade. 
The largest study comprised an analysis of 286 projects in fifty-seven countries 
that had been implemented by a wide range of government; nongovernment, 
and international organizations. This involved the use of both questionnaires 
and the published reports of these projects to assess changes over time. Data 
were triangulated from several sources, and cross-checked by external reviewers 
and regional experts. The study involved analysis -of projects sampled once in 
time and those sampled twice over a four-year period. Not all proposed cases 
were accepted for the dataset. Rejections were based on a strict set of criteria. 
As this was a purposive sample of “best practice” initiatives, the findings are 
not representative of all developing country farms. 

Table | contains a summary of the location and extent of the 286 
agricultural sustainability projects across’ the eight categories of the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) farming systems in the fifty-seven 
countries. In all, some 12.6 million farmers on 37 million hectares were 
engaged in transitions toward agricultural sustainability in these 286 projects. 
This is just over 3 percent of the total cultivated area (1.136 million hectares) 
in developing countries. The largest number of farmers was in wetland rice- 
based systems, mainly in Asia (category 2), and the largest area was in mixed 
systems, mainly in southern Latin America (category 6). This study showed 
that agricultural sustainability was spreading to more farmers and hectares. In 
the sixty-eight randomly re-sampled projects from the onginal study, there was 
a 54 percent increase over the four years in the number of farmers, and a 45 
percent increase in the number of hectares: 

Improvements in food production were occurring through one or more of 
four different mechanisms. 

l. Intensification of a single component of farm system, with little change to 
the rest of the farm, such as home garden intensification with vegetables 
and/or tree crops, vegetables on rice field embankments, and introduction 
of fish ponds or a dairy cow. 

2. Addition of a new productive element to a farm system, such as fish or 
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shrimp in paddy nice, or agroforestry, which provides a boost to total farm 

food production and/or income, but which does not necessarily affect cereal 

productivity. 

3. Better use of nature to increase total farm production, especially water (by 
water harvesting and irrigation scheduling) and land (by reclamation of 
degraded land), leading to additional new dryland crops and/or increased 
supply of water for irrigated crops, and thus increasing cropping intensity. 

4, Improvements in per hectare yields of staples through the introduction of 
new regenerative elements into farm systems, such as legumes and 
integrated pest management, and new and locally-appropriate’ crop varieties 
and animal breeds. 

Thus, a successful sustainable agriculture moe: may substantially improve 
domestic food consumption or increase local food barters or sales through home 
- gardens or fish in rice fields, or better water management, without necessarily 
affecting the per hectare yields of cereals. Home garden intensification occurred 
in a fifth of projects, but, given its small scale, accounted for less than | 
percent of the area. Better use of land and water, giving mse to increased 
cropping intensity, occurred in a seventh of projects, with a third of farmers 
and a twelfth of the area. The incorporation of new productive elements into 
farm systems, such as fish and shrimp in paddy rice, occurred: in 4 percent of 
projects, and accounted for the smallest proportion of farmers and area. The 
most common mechanisms were yield improvements with regenerative 
technologies or new seeds/breeds; occurring in 60 percent of the projects, by 
more ‘than half of the’ farmers and on about 90 percent of the area. 


Wider Benefits 


These aggregate figures understate the benefits of increased diversity | in the 
diet as well as increased quantity. Most of these agricultural sustainability 
initiatives have seen increases in farm diversity. In many cases, this translates 
into increased diversity of food consumed by the household, including fish 
protein from rice fields or fish ponds, milk and animal products from dairy 
cows, poultry, and pigs kept in the home garden, and vegetables and fruit 
from home gardens and farm microenvironments. Although these initiatives are 
_ reporting significant 1 increases in food production, some as yield improvements, 
and some as increases in cropping intensity or diversity of produce, few are 
reporting surpluses of food being sold to local markets. This is because of a 
significant elasticity of consumption among rural households experiencing any 
degree of food insecurity. As production increases, so does domestic- 
consumption, with direct benefit particularly for the health of women and 
children. When rural people eat more food and a greater diversity of food, it 
does not show up in international statistics that measure the commercial 
economy. 
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Table 1. Summary of adoption and impact of agricultural sustainability 
technologies and practices on 286 projects in 57 countries 


Number of Hectares 


FAQ farm system Adopted by Under sustainable Average % increase 
category’ Farmers agriculture in crop yields* 
Smallholder irrigated 177,287 357,940 130 
Wetland rice 8,711,236 ` 7,007,564 22 
Smallholder rainfed humid 1,704,958 1,081,071 102 
Smallholder rainfed highland ` 401,699 725,535 107 
Smallholder rainfed dry/cold 604,804 737 896 99 
Dualistic mixed 537,311 26,846,750 77 
Coastal artisanal 220,000 160,000 62 
Urban-based and kitchen garden 207,479 36,147 146 
All projects 12,564,774 36,952,903 79.2 


"Farm categories from J. Dixon, A. Gulliver, and D. Gibbon, Farming Systems and Poverty (Rome: 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 2001). 

*Yield data from 360 crop-project combinations; reported as percent increase (thus a 100 percent 
increase ts a doubling of yields). 


ini J. Pretty, A. D., Noble, D. Bossio, J. Dixon, R. E. Hine, F. W. T. Penning de Vries, 
and J. L. Morison, ial heer a agriculture increases yields in developing counties,” 
ear Science & Technology 3, no. | (2006): 24-43. 


These sustainable agroecosystems also have positive side-effects, helping to 
enhance local environments, strengthen communities, and- develop human 
capacities. Examples of positive side-effects recently recorded in various 
developing countries include: 

* Improvements to the ecosystem, fecluding increased water retention in 
soils, improvements in water table (with more and cleaner drinking 
water in the dry season), reduced soil erosion combined with more 
organic matter in soils, leading to more carbon sequestration, healthier 
soils, greater productivity, and increased agrobiodiversity; 

e Improvements to communities, including more and stronger social 
organizations at the local level, new rules and norms for managing 
collective natural resources, and better connectedness to external policy 
institutions; 

e Improvements to human potential, including more local capacity to 
experiment and solve problems, reduced incidence of malaria in rice-fish 
zones, increased self-esteem in formerly marginalized. groups, increased 
status of women, better child health and nutrition, and reversed 
migration and more local employment. - + 
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What we do not know, however, is the full economic benefits of these 
spinoffs. In many industrialized countries, agriculture is now assumed to 
contribute very little to the GDP, leading many commentators to assume that ` 
agriculture is not important for modernized economies. But such a conclusion is 
a function of the fact that too few measures are being made of the positive 
side-effects of agriculture. In poor countries, where financial support is limited 
and markets often weak, people rely even more on the value they can derive 
from the natural environment and from working together with each other and 
the environment to achieve collective outcomes, as opposed to market-based 
activities. 

Changing Whole Systems 

We do not yet know for. sure whether a transition toward sustainable 
agriculture, delivering greater benefits at the scale occurring in these projects, 
will result in enough food to meet the current food needs in developing 
countries, let alone the future needs after continued population growth and 
adoption of more urban and meat-rich diets. But what we are seeing is highly 
promising, especially for ‘the poorest. There is also scope for additional 
confidence, as evidence indicates that productivity can grow over time if the 
farm ecosystem is enhanced, communities are strengthened and organized 
toward positive goals, and human knowledge, nutrition, and health are 
Improved. 

Sustainable agriculture systems appear to become more productive when 
human capacity increases, particularly in the form of farmers’ capacity to 
mnovate and adapt their farm systems for sustainable outcomes. Sustainable 
agriculture is not a concretely defined set of technologies, nor is it a simple 
model or. package to be widely applied or fixed with time. It needs to be 
conceived of as a process for social learning. Lack of information about 
agroecology and necessary skills to manage complex farms i is a major barrier to 
the adoption of sustainable agriculture. ' 

One problem. is that we know much less about these resource-conserving 
technologies than we do about the use of external inputs in modernized, more 
industrial agricultural systems. (Most of the agricultural research in developed 
countries has been focused on products used for input-intensive systems such 
as fertilizers, pesticides, new genetics, and new machinery—products that 
could be sold to farmers.) It is clear that the process by which farmers learn 
about technology alternatives is crucial. If farmers are forced or coerced, then 
they may only adopt for a limited period. But if the process is participatory 
and enħances farmers’ ecological literacy of their farms and resources, then the 
foundation for redesign and continuous innovation is laid. 

Regrettably, successes are still in the minority. Time is short, and the . 
challenge is enormous. This change to agricultural sustainability clearly benefits 
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poor people and environments in developing countries. People involved in these 
projects have more food, are better organized, are able to access external 
_ services and power structures, and have more choices in their lives. But change 
may also provoke secondary problems. For example, building a road near a 
forest can help farmers reach markets to sell their produce, but also aids illegal 
timber extraction. Equally, short-term social conflict may be necessary for 
overcoming inequitable land ownership, so as to produce better welfare 
outcomes for the majority. | 

At this time we are neither feeding all the 6.7 billion people in the world 
nor-—with some notable exceptions—conducting agriculture im an 
environmentally sound way. It may be possible to feed the estimated 9 billion 
people living on earth by mid-century. However, this will take'a massive and 
multifaceted effort that may include changing the way animals are raised (not 
feeding ruminants food that could be used for human consumption) and giving 
up the ill-conceived use of cereals and other foods for conversion to transport 
fuels. In addition, support is needed for the development of participatory 
groups of farmers that can try out a variety of practices and learn from each 
other as well as technicians as they explore new techniques that will enhance 
sustainability. 

‘The International Assessment of Agricultural Knowledge, Science 
and ‘Technology for Development (LAASTD)?—a “comprehensive scientific 
assessment of the world agriculture ‘to date”—was compiled with the input of 
hundreds of scientists. The report finds “that a focus ón small-scale 
sustainable agriculture, : locally adapted seed and ecological farming better 
address the complexities of climate change, hunger, poverty and productive 
demands on agriculture in the developing world.” 

We need to begin this project today. 


Notes 


1. For further documentation of this essay, see Jules Pretty, Agri-Culture (London: Earthscan, 
2002); Jules Pretty, ed., The Earthscan Reader in Sustainable Agriculture (London: 
E-arthscan, 2005); Jules Pretty, The Earth Only Endures (London: Earthscan, 2007). 

2. World Commission on Environment and Development, Our Common Future (New York: 
Oxford University Press: 1987), 43, 52, 89. 

3. http://www.agassessment.org/. 

4. Raj Patel, Eric Holt-Gimenez, and Annie Shattuck, Proin Africa's Hunger,” The 
Nation, September 2, 2009. 

5. Ibid. 
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Ballade of the Poverties 
ADRIENNE RICH 


There’s the poverty of the cockroach kingdom and the rusted toilet bowl 
The poverty of to steal food for the first time 

The poverty of to mouth a penis for a paycheck 

The poverty of sweet chanty ladling 

Soup for the poor who must always be there for that 

There’s the poverty of theory poverty of the swollen belly shamed 
Poverty of the diploma mill the ballot that goes nowhere 

Princes of predation let me tell you 

There are poverties and there are poverties 


There’s the poverty of cheap luggage bursted open at immigration 

The poverty of the turned head, the averted eyes 

The poverty of bored sex of tormented sex 

The poverty of the bounced check the poverty of the dumpster dive 

The poverty of the pawned horn the poverty of the smashed reading glasses 
The poverty pushing the sheeted gurney the poverty cleaning up the puke 
The poverty of the pavement artist the poverty passed-out on pavement 
Princes of finance you who have not lain there 

There are poverties and there are poverties 


There is the poverty of hand-to-mouth and door-to-door 
And the poverty of stories patched-up to sell there 
There’s the poverty of the child thumbing the Interstate 
And the poverty of the bnde enlisting for war 

There’s the poverty of prescriptions who can afford 
And the poverty of how would you ever end it 

There is the poverty of stones fisted in pocket 

And the poverty of the village bulldozed to rubble 
Princes of weaponry who have not ever tasted war 
There are poverties and there are povertes 


a ke A A A 
ADRIENNE RICH is the author of more than sixteen volumes of poetry. and five nonfiction prose 


books, the most recent being A Human Eye: Essays on Art in Society (Norton). She is the recipient 
of numerous awards and prizes, including a MacArthur Fellowship and the 1999 Lannan Foundation 
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There’s the poverty of wages wired for the funeral you 

Can’t get to the poverty of the salary cut 

There’s the poverty of human labor offered silently on the curb 
The poverty of the no-contact prison visit 

There’s the poverty of yard sale scrapings spread 

And rejected the poverty of eviction, wedding bed out on street 
Prince let me tell you who will never learn through words 
There are poverties and there are poverties 


You who travel by private jet like a housefly 
Buzzing with the other flies of plundered poverties 
Princes and courtiers who will never learn through words 


Here’s a mirror you can look into: take it: it’s yours. 


For Jim and Arlene Scully 
with gratitude to Francois Villon and to Galway Kinnell 


Irrationality and aggressiveness in our time reflect primarily the refusal to 
accept as sacrosanct the rationality of capitalism. They testify to the’ protest 
against the mutilation and degradation of reason for the sake of capitalist 
domination. This outcry against bourgeois rationality, as well as its 
identification with reason as such, is magnificently depicted in Dostoevsky’s 
Underground Man who “vomits up reason” and who scornfully rejects the 
commandment to accept the proposition that two times two equals four. While 
this strikingly exemplifies the posture of irrationalism, an important aspect of 
the Underground Man’s attitude should not be lost sight of. It is that the 
Underground Man, irrational and “crazy” as he is, is actually profoundly right 
in “vomiting up reason,” in refusing to bow to the logic of two times two 
equals four. For this logic is the logic of the capitalist market, of the 
exploitation of man by man, of privileges, insecurity, and war. To be sure, his 
contempt for this rationality, his uprising against the “common sense” of 
human misery, is an irrational reaction to a pernicious social order. But it is 
the only reaction available to the isolated and helpless individual who, 
incapable of comprehending the forces by which he is being crushed, is unable 
to struggle effectively against them. 

—-Paul A. Baran, “Marxism and Psychoanalysis,” 
Monthly Review, October 1959 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Real Economy & the Bubble 


Economy 


We recently received a very thoughtful letter from Ted Trainer, an Australian 
ecological socialist (author of Abandon Affluence! and Saving the Environment) 
who teaches at the University of New South Wales, asking us about the “surplus 
problem” and its relation to borrowing in the present economic crisis. We wrote a 
short reply with our answers. —Eds. 


Dear Monthly Review, 

I have written and taught from a radical left perspective for a long time and 
am especially concerned with the significance of the “surplus problem” in 
explaining core elements in the global situation. However, I am not clear about 
how best to analyze its significance in relation to the global financial crisis. A 
recent MR article was helpful, pointing again to the importance of debt in 
keeping the capitalist economy going. Here is my confusion; I hope you can 
briefly point me in the night direction. 

Obviously the system's core problem is to find profitable investment outlets 
for the ever-accumulating surplus. Obviously ever-increasing levels of debt have 
been crucial in enabling the spending that keeps the factories in operation. 
But the naive question is: If there is so much surplus; why is there any need 
for borrowing? Don’t.the corporations have too much capital to place, i.e., a 
problem of surplus...if so, why do they need to borrow? 

Presumably the answer is in terms of the debt and borrowing étage the 
means whereby that surplus is put into (hopefully) profitable use. That is, 
when they lend “recklessly,” the banks are actually placing the surplus in what 
they hope will be profitable ventures. Is that it? | 

— Ted Trainer 

Dear Ted, 

The problem that you pose here can only be answered by Amane 
between what economists call the “real economy,” associated directly with 
GDP and the speculative or financial economy, connected to the bidding up 
of asset prices or paper claims to wealth. (Alternatively, we can refer to the 
productive base and the financial superstructure.) If the massive borrowing 
were primarily in order to finance investment in production (the real economy) 
you would be entirely right in saying that, with the existence of large corporate 
surpluses—both actual and potential—such borrowing would be unnecessary. 
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However, in our view, the chief contradiction of accumulation at present is 

a shortage of profitable. investment outlets within production—a problem 
endemic to the mature, .monopolishc economy. (See “Monopoly-Finance 
“Capital and the Paradox. of Accumulation,” Monthly Review, October 2009.) 
Investment-seeking surplus that is unable to find sufficient profitable investment 
outlets translates into losses in the (real) economy as a whole and hence a 
slowdown of growth. Corporations and capitalists seek to hold onto and 
increase their money capital in these circumstances by shifting the surplus at 
their disposal into speculation in ‘asset prices. The result is a dramatic 
expansion of FIRE (finance, insurance, and real estate) and the entire financial 
superstructure of the capitalist economy. The plethora of money capital entering 
finance creates added opportunities for speculative growth, which banks and 
other financial institutions accommodate through new financial innovations 
(today taking the form of such exotic instruments as collateralized debt 
obligations, credit default swaps, structured investment vehicles, etc.). Various 
“wealth effects” (whereby increases in asset prices translate into increased 
consumption and investment) partially compensate for stagnation and 
temporarily stimulate the real economy, „without, however, materially altering 
the underlying conditions. ` 

Insofar as the financial system is growing not by servicing production, but 
through a process of money simply begetting more money (in Marx’s 
shorthand M-M'), without the intervening’ production of commodities, this 
takes the form of a financial bubble, or an unsustaimable explosion of credit/ 

«debt. This means that the speculative. process depends for its very continuation 
«on the piling up of greater and greater amounts of debt, and in order: to do 
mthis, it needs to have constant cash infusions from the real economy to provide 
additional capital that can be “leveraged up.” Marx, in his day, had alre. dy 
“ones to leveraging of 10:1 (debt to capital ratio) associated with the Crédit 
obilier, the prototype of today’s giant banks,. founded in France in 1852. In 
the most recent financial bubble, major banks often leverage at a rate of 30:1. 
M@inancial profits in these circumstances expand rapidly. Non-financial 
orporations too come to rely more on debt leveraging and create their own 
tnancial subsidiaries to take advantage of the bubble. But insofar as the 
inderlying system remains stagnant, the bubble eventually bursts—typically 
after a speculative mania in which the rapid rise in quantity of debt leads to a 
narked decline in its quality. The result is a return to the i crisis 
‘onditions and real world repercussions. 

Right now we are being told that the system has once again found its 
>oting—that finance and even production are recovering. But since the | 
tagnation-financialization trap remains operative, we have no doubt that what 
ve are seeing mght now is merely a brief pause—if that—in the developing 
tructural crisis of global monopoly-finance capital. The problems of the system 
re only getting bigger. —-Eds. 
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The Monthly Review sixtieth anniversary celebration at the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture on September 17, 2009, was a great success.. A 
large crowd turned out to hear Grace Lee Boggs, John Bellamy Foster, Robert 
W. McChesney, Fred Magdoff, Michael Tigar, Toshi Reagon (providing 
music), and the. Reverend Jeremiah Wright, and to celebrate MR’s birthday. 
We would like to thank all those who participated 1 in this extraordinary event. 
Dr. Wright captured the tone of the evening, declaring that: “Militarism, 
capitalism and racism, domestic oppression, foreign military aggression, victims 
of neo-colonialism, victims of community and national racism, and the Coldll 
War days in its infancy to the needless war in Vietnam in its [MR’s] secondi 
decade, through wars of greed in Afghanistan and liraq in [its] sixth decade” 
~ were all incisively covered by the magazine. He spoke of Monthly Review’: 
indefatigable insistence on the need to put “people before profits,” and it: 
unflinching criticisms of inequality, injustice, and the realities of capitalism 
‘(See Daa’iya L. Sanusi, Amsterdam News, September 24-30, 2009). 

On September 14, 2009, Venezuelan President Hugo Chávez preseéntec 
Istvan Mészáros with the Libertador Award for Critical Thought 2008, als: 
known as the Bolívar Prize, for his book, The Challenge and Burden c 
Historical Time (published in English by Monthly Review Press). Chave' 
declared in the ceremony that Bolivar was “one of the greatest thinkers of a 
time” and that Mészáros was “considered a son of Bolfvar’s homeland, th 
son of Venezuela.” Venezuelan Minister of Culture, Héctor Soto Castellanc 
announced that the United Socialist Party of Venezuela would distribut 
30,000 free copies of Mész4ros’s Beyond Capital (also published in English Ł 
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Monthly Review Press) to its school of cadres, to communal councils, and to 
public institutions. Photos of the event can be found at http:// 
www. noticias24.com/actualidad/noticia/862 79/hugo-chavez-comienza-una- 
transmision-especial-para-premiar-a-istvan-meszaros. [hose wishing to purchase 
copies of Mészáros’s books, including his forthcoming December title, The 
Structural Crisis of Capital, should go to nied wot monthlyreview.org/books/ 
index.php. 

On Labor Day, the Wall Street Journal carried an article on the “Five Best” 
books on labor. Number one was Harry Braverman’s Labor and -Monopoly 
Capital (Monthly Review Press, 1998). As the Wall Streel Journal explained: 


In this masterpiece of economic reflection, Harry Braverman shows that the 
central thrust of so-called “scientific management” is to dumb down jobs to the 
point where they can be performed by unskilled workers, who don’t need to be 
paid as much. An early result of this approach was the assembly line. Today, the 
logic that Braverman exposed has crept into many quarters of the white-collar 
world. Members of a learned profession are reduced to clerks, their personal — 
judgment replaced by a system in which their actions are predetermined from afar. 
Ask a bank loan officer whose career spans the past 10 years, or any doctor who 
works in managed care. Welcome to the proletariat, Doc! 


We couldn’t have said it better! Those interested in obtaining a copy of 
Braverman’s book (the 1998 edition containing additional materials) can do so 
by going to the Monthly Review Press Web site referred to above. 


EOS; oe 


An error appeared in John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney, 
“Monopoly-Finance Capital and the Paradox of Accumulation.” In endnote 
43, in refernng to the assessment of the Chinese economy offered by Martin 
Hart-Landsberg ‘and Paul Burkett, it mistakenly read: “For a more sanguine 
view.” This should have been: “For a less sanguine view.” 
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journal will know that we see this not ‘as an issue of concern to Nepal alone, ` 
but a necessity on the broadest scale if planet-wide catastrophe is to be 
avoided. As the advance of the people of Nepal quickens in the coming 
months, the revolutionary forces are owed the practical solidanty of all sincere 


- Marxists: the world over and: such assistance: as we are able to are tt s in our 
own interest as well. 
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all the unfinished business of the E eal war that deposed the 
monarch, the continuing contro! of the Nepal Army by U.S. “advised” 
officers remains the leading obstacle to any lasting peace. Although.. the 
„agreements. that ended the civil war explicitly . required. -the 
_ “democratisation” of the Nepal Army, nothing whatever has been done. 

Since May the UCPN(M)_ has peacefully obstructed all initiatives of the 

defeated parties insisting that first the question of civilian control of the 
military must be decided. In a complete admission of moral impotence, 
the Madhav Nepal government refuses to permit the question of civilian 
control even to be debated in the Consttuent Assembly. . 

The plan for Nepal: s future as set out by Washington, New Delhi 
and their friends in the traditional political parties of Nepal is that the 
revolution is over. once and for all, and no further substantive. change shall 
be permitted. The Nepal Army shall stay under their control, as shall the 
judiciary and the higher civil service. “Development”—such as it is—shall 
be dictated by foreign “aid” and those who provide it. “Freedom of the 
Press” shall continue to mean that the media belongs to those who have 
' the most money; in. Nepal that means the friends and agents of the 

United. States and India. “ ‘Equality” shall continue to mean’ only. a ‘set of- 
formal- rights set: out in law codes, but even that beyond the reach of: 
anyone:.unable to afford the best and most expensive lawyers. And 
“democracy” shall be ceremonial voting exercises in which no challenge is 
` permitted to the power of the top layer of society and the agents of the 
United States and India, and the armed forces they control. In short, the ` 
complex of individual “rights” and exploitation that every honest person in 
the world recognizes as the fraud of bourgeois’ democracy, the most 
. efficient form- of the dictatorship of capital and its personifications. 
Even among our friends there have been some who believed that the 
= UCPN(M),: having led a successful: revolutionary war, had nonetheless 
_ settled -for this fraud through a mistaken understanding of the “theory of- 
. stages” in revolutionary development. But as the last six months have 
shown, the UCPN(M), beyond dispute now the dominant mass force 
. throughout Nepal, have used events for political education:to deepen their ` 
presence. The next revolutionary advance—toward a new democracy: in 
_ which the majority actually. rules—requires that the class essence of the 
bourgeois ‘democratic parties (and the version of “democracy” as advocated - 
by their advisers from the United States and India) -be understood by the 
' entire leading. elements of the working people of Nepal and not only party 
j thepreticians. And this task is now successfully underway. 
- ~- What is at issue is the achievement of the new democratic revolution ` 
© in Nepal saad TE first steps in the transition to socialism. Readers of this 
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Editorial’ ‘ 


The establishment media is for most the source of our daily 
information. Even if we manage to be continually conscious of the 
embedded commercial and class bias, the picture received is chaotic and 
fragmented. To make a credible narrative of events we need the left—or 
left-influenced—journals, both in print and on the web (though internet 
access remains quite limited). Left sources are especially needed for events 
_ intentionally under-reported by the establishment media, above all the daily 
` acts of resistance to the oppression of capitalist social relations. We are 


therefore pleased to recommend: the . excellent webblogs of the 
Gurgaon WorkersNews (“Workers News from the Special Exploitation 


Zone”) <http://gurgaonworkersnews.wordpress.com/> and Faridabad 
Majdoor Samaachaar <http://faridabadmajdoorsamaachaar.wordpress.com/ > 
. to our readers. The perspective from Gurgaon is of importance; the 
processes visible there are both more intense and innovative than 
elsewhere. In more than one sense one might say that the Gurgaon 
proletariat is a leading element. 

The now well established divide of permanent and contract-casual- 
temporary—officially termed as ‘informal’—workers, along with 
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The principle of endless accumulation that defines capitalism is synonymous 
with exponential growth, and the latter, like cancer, leads to death. John Stuart 
Mill, who recognized this, imagined that a “stationary state of affairs” would put 
an end to this irrational process. John Maynard Keynes shared this optimism of 
Reason. But neither was equipped to understand how the necessary overcoming of 
capitalism could prevail. By contrast, Marx, by giving proper importance to the 
emerging class struggle, could imagine the reversal of power of the capitalist class, 
concentrated today in the hands of the ruling oligarchy. 

Accumulation, which is synonymous with pauperization, provides the objective 
framework of the struggles against capitalism. But accumulation expresses itself 
globally mainly by the growing contrast between the affluence of the societies in 
the center of the world system that benefit from imperialist “rent,” and the misery 
of the societies in the dominated peripheries. This center-periphery conflict 
becomes, therefore, the central axis of the alternative between socialism and 
barbarism. 

Historically, “really existing” capitalism is associated with successive forms of 
accumulation by dispossession, not only at the beginning (pnmitive 
accumulation), but also at each stage of the unfolding of the capitalist system. 
Since the seventeenth century, Atlantic capitalism has sought to conquer the - 
world, which it has remade on the basis of permanent dispossession of the 
conquered regions, transforming them into the dominated peripheries of the 
system. 

But this victorious globalization has been unable to impose itself in a durable 
manner. Just about half a century after its tnumph, marked by Bntain’s Great 
Exhibition in 1851 (which already seemed to inaugurate the “end of history”), 
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this model was questioned by the revolution of the Russian semi-peniphery and the 
(victorious) liberation struggles in Asia and Africa. These constituted the defining 
global historical events of the twentieth century—the first wave of struggles in 
favor of the emancipation of the workers and the peoples. 

Accumulation by dispossession continues in front of our eyes in > late 
modern capitalism of the contemporary oligopolies. In the centers, monopoly 
rents—the beneficiaries of which are the oligopolistic plutocracies—are 
synonymous with the dispossession of the entire productive basis of society. In the 
peripheries, this pauperizing dispossession manifests itself in the expropriation of 
the peasantry and the plundering of natural resources of the regions in question. 
These practices constitute essential pillars for the expansion of the late capitalism 
of the oligopolies. 

In this spint, | situate the “new agrarian question” at the heart of the E 
of the twenty-first century. The dispossession of the peasantry (in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America) is the major contemporary form of the tendency towards 
pauperization (in the sense that Marx ascribed to this “law’) linked- to 
accumulation. Its implementation cannot be separated from the strategies of 
imperialist rent-seeking and rent-capturing by the oligopolies, with or without 
agrofuels. | deduce from this that the main historical results will be a product of 
these struggles over the future of the peasant societies in the South (almost half of 
humanity). [hey will largely determine the capacity of the workers and peoples to 
progress on the road of constructing an authentic civilization, liberated from the 
domination of capital—for which I see no name other than socialism. 

The plundering of the South’s natural resources, required by the pursuit of the 
model of wasteful consumption that exclusively benefits the North’s affluent societies, 
destroys any prospect of development worthy of the name for the peoples in 
question, and therefore constitutes the other face of pauperization on a worldwide 
scale. In this spint, the “energy crisis” is neither the product of the absolute scarcity 
of certain resources necessary for production (oil, obviously) nor the outcome of the 
destructive effects of energy-devouring forms of production and consumption that are 
currently in place. Reference to an “energy crisis’ ——which is not wrong—fails to go 
beyond banal and immediate evidence. The real “energy crisis” is the product of the 
will of oligopolies and a collective imperialism to secure a monopoly of access to the 
planet’s natural resources, whether these be scarce or not, in such a way as to 
appropriate the imperialist rent. This is true whether the utilization of these 
resources remains the same as it is now (wasteful and energy-devouring)—or 
whether it is subject to “environmentally friendly” measures and new correctives. | 
deduce from this that the pursuit of the expansionist strategy of the late capitalism of 
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oligopolies will inevitably clash with the growing resistance of the nations of the 
South. 

~ ‘The current crisis is, therefore, neither a financial crisis nor the sum of multiple 
systemic crises, but the crisis of the imperialist capitalism of oligopolies, whose 
exclusive and supreme power risks being questioned once more by the struggles of 
the entire popular classes and the nations in the dominated peripheries, even if 
they are apparently “emerging markets.” This crisis is, at the same time, a crisis of 
U.S. hegemony. Taken together, the following phenomena are inextricably linked 
to one another: the capitalism of oligopolies; the political power of oligarchies; 
barbarous globalization; financialization; U.S. hegemony; the militarization of the 
way globalization operates in the service of oligopolies; the decline of democracy; 
the plundering of the planet’s resources; and the abandoning of development for 
the South. 

The real question, therefore, is as follows: will these struggles manage to 
converge in order to pave the way—or ways—on the long road to the transition to 
world socialism? Or will these struggles remain separate from one another, 
perhaps even clashing with each other, leaving the initiative to the capital of the 
oligopolies? 


From One Long Crisis to Another 

The financial meltdown in September 2008 took most conventional 

economists and advocates of “sweet spot” globalization entirely by surprise, while 

disconcerting some of the manufacturers of liberal discourse, triumphant since the 
“fall of the Berlin wall”—as they are accustomed to say. If, however, this event 
did not surprise me—I expected it (without of course predicting its date, like Mrs. 
Soleil”)—it is simply because, for me, this event was to be understood as part of 
he unfolding of the long crisis of an aging capitalism, begun in the 1970s. 

It is good to return to the first long crisis of capitalism, which gave shape to the 
wentieth century, because the parallel between the stages of the unfolding crises is 
io striking. . 

Industrial capitalism, triumphant in the nineteenth century, entered a cnsis 
rom 1873 onwards. Profit rates dropped, for the reasons highlighted by Marx. 
Capital reacted by a double movement of concentration and globalized expansion. 
The new monopolies confiscated, in addition to their profits, a rent levied on the 
nassive value-added generated by the exploitation of labor power. They reinforced 
he colonial conquests of the planet. These structural transformations allowed a 
xew surge in profits and led to the “belle époqgue”—from 1890 to 1914—the first 
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period of global domination by financialized monopoly capital. The dominant 
discourses of that time praised colonization (“civilizing mission”) and described 
globalization as synonymous with peace, earning the support of the workers’ social 
democracy. 

However, the “belle époque,” announced as the “end of history” by the ideologues 
of this period, ended—as only Lenin had foreseen—in the First World War. And the 
period that followed and lasted until the aftermath of the Second World War was the 
period of wars and revolutions. In !920, after the revolution in Russia (the “weak 
link” of the system) had been isolated following the defeat of revolutionary hopes in 
Central Europe, financialized monopoly capital managed, against all odds, to restore 
' the system of the belle époque. This restoration, denounced by Keynes at the time, was 
the origin of the finanaal collapse of 1929 and the consequent Great Depression that 
endured until the start of the Second World War. 

The “long twentieth century”—1873-!990—is therefore both the century of 
the deployment of the first systemic and profound crisis of aging capitalism (to the 
point where Lenin thought that this monopoly capitalism constituted the “highest 
stage of capitalism”) and that of the first tiumphant wave of anti-capitalist 
revolutions (Russia, China) and the anti-imperialist movements of Asia and 
Africa. | ; 

The second systemic crisis of capitalism began in 1971, almost exactly a 
century after the commencement of the first, with. the abandoning of the gold 
convertibility of the dollar. Profit rates, investment levels, and growth rates all 
collapsed (and never again reverted to the levels in the period 1945-75). Capital 
responded to the challenge, not unlike its response in the previous crisis, by a 
double movement of concentration and globalization. As such, capital established 
structures that defined the second “belle époque” (1990-2008) of financalized 
globalization, allowing oligopolistic groups to levy monopoly rent. The same 
discourse accompanied this process: the “market” guarantees prosperity, 
democracy, and peace; it’s the “end of history.” The same eager support occurred, 
this time by European socialists, for the new liberalism. However, this new “belle 
époque” was, from the onset, accompanied by war: the war of the North versus the 
South, begun in 1990. Just as the first financialized globalization had led to» 
1929, so the second produced 2008. Today we have reached a crucial moment, 
suggesting the probability of a new wave of wars and revolutions. [he more so,. 
since the ruling powers do not envisage anything other than the restoration of the 
system as it was before the financial meltdown. 

The analogy between the unfolding of these long, systemic crises of aging 
capitalism is striking. There are, nonetheless, differences whose politica! 
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significance is important. 


-Behind the Financial Crisis: A Systemic Crisis of the Capitalism of 
Oligopolies 

Contemporary capitalism is, first and foremost, a capitalism of oligopolies in 
the full sense of the term (in previous capitalism, oligopolies were only partial). 
What I mean by this is that the oligopolies alone command the production of the 
economic system in its entirety. They are “financialized” in the sense that they 
alone have access to capital markets. This financialization grants to the monetary -- 
and financial market—their market, in which they compete only with each other— 
the status of dominant market, which, in turn, structures and commands the labor 
and commodity exchange markets. 

This globalized financialization expresses itself by a transformation of the 
ruling bourgeois class, which has become a rent-capturing plutocracy. The 
oligarchs are not only Russian, as is too often presumed, but also, and much more 
often, U.S., European, and Japanese. The decline of democracy—to the 
exclusive benefit of the oligopolies—is the inevitable product of this concentration 
of power. 

The new form of capitalist globalization that corresponds to this 
transformation—in contrast with the one that characterized the first “belle 
«époque”’—is also important to specify. | have expressed it in a sentence: the 
passage from imperialisms (that of the impenalist powers in permanent conflict 
with each other) to the collective imperialism of the triad (the United States, 
Europe, and Japan). 

The monopolies, which emerged in response to the first crisis of profit rates, 
sconstituted themselves on a basis that reinforced the violence of competition 
between the major imperialist powers of the time, and led to the armed conflict 
begun in 1914, which continued through the “peace” of Versailles and the 
‘Second World War until 1945. That is what Giovanni Arnghi, André Gunder 
rank, Immanuel Wallerstein, and I described in the 1970s as the “thirty years 
war, a notion that has been taken up by others since. 

By contrast, the second wave of oligopolistic concentration, begun in the 
1970s, constituted itself on totally other bases, within the framework of a system 
dominated by the “collective imperialism” of the triad. In this new impenialist 

globalization, the domination of the centers is no longer exercised by a monopoly 
of industrial production (as had been the case hitherto) but by other means: 
control of technologies, financial markets, access to the planet’s natural resources, 
nformation and communications, weapons of mass destruction. This system, 
which | have described as “apartheid on a global scale,” implies a permanent war 
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against the states and the people of the recalcitrant peripheries, a war begun 
already in the 1990s by the deployment of military control over the world bythe 
United States and its subordinate NATO allies. 

According to my analysis, the financialization of this system is inextricably 
linked to its clearly oligopolistic aspect. What pertains between them is a 
fundamentally organic relation. This point of view is not prevalent, either in the 
expansive literature of conventional economists or in the majority of critical 
writings on the current crisis. 


It Is the Entire System that Henceforth Is in Difficulty 

The facts are clear: the financial collapse is already producing, not a 
“recession,” but a profound depression. But beyond this, other dimensions of the 
crisis of the system have surfaced in public consciousness, even before the financial 
meltdown. We know the main headings—energy crisis, food crisis, environmental 
crisis, climate change. Numerous analyses of the aspects of these contemporary 
challenges are produced on a daily basis, some of which are of the highest quality. 

Nonetheless, I remain critical of this mode of treating the systemic crisis of 
capitalism that excessively isolates the different dimensions of the challenge. | 
would, therefore, redefine the diverse “crises” as facets of the same challenge— 
that of the system of contemporary capitalist globalization (whether liberal or not), 
founded upon the principle that the field of operation of imperialist rent is now 
global—benefitting the oligopolies of the imperialist trad. 

The real battle is fought on this decisive ground between the oligopolies that 
seek to produce and reproduce the conditions that allow them to appropriate the 
imperialist rent and their intended victims——the workers of all the countries in the 
North and the South, the peoples of the dominated peripheries, condemned to» 
give up any perspective of development worthy of the name. 


Exiting the Crisis of Capitalism or a Capitalism in Crisis? 

This formula was suggested by André Gunder Frank and me in 1974. 

The analysis we developed about the new great cnsis that we thought had beguns 
led us to the major conclusion that capital would respond to the challenge by a new 
wave of concentration, followed by massive dislocations. Later developments largely 
confirmed this. The title of our intervention at a conference organized by f. 
Manifesio in Rome in 1974 (“Let us not wait for 1984,” referring to the work by 
George Orwell) invited the radical left at that time to renounce any strategy o! 
coming to the aid of capital by looking for “exits from the crisis,” but rather to seel 
strategies aimed at an “exit from capitalism in crisis.” 

I have pursued this line of analysis with a kind of stubbornness that I do not regret. 
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have suggested a conceptualization of new forms of domination on the part of the 
_ imperialist centers, grounded in new modes of control that replaced the old monopoly 
over exclusively industrial production. This has been confirmed by the rise of “emerging 
market” countries. | have desenbed the new globalization now being constructed as an 
“apartheid at the global level,” requiring the militarized management of the planet, and 
in this way perpetuating, in new conditions, the polanzation that always accompanies 
the expansion of “really existing capitalism.” 


There Is No Alternative to a Socialist Perspective 

The contemporary world is governed by oligarchies. The financial oligarchies 
in the United States, Europe, and Japan dominate not only economic life but also 
politics and daily life. The Russian oligarchy, which the Russian state tries to 
control, was created in their image. Statocracy in China and autocracies common 
throughout the penphery (sometimes hidden behind the appearance of an 
electoral democracy—of “low intensity”) are inscribed into this worldwide system. 

The management of contemporary globalization by these 
oligarchies/autocracies is in crisis. The oligarchies of the North seek to remain in 
power once the present crisis is over. They do not feel threatened. By contrast, the 
fragility of the power held by the autocraces of the South is clearly visible. The 
model of globalization that is currently in place is therefore vulnerable. Will it be 
called into question by the revolt in the South, as was the case in the previous 
century? Probably so, but that could prove tragic. For humanity as a whole will 
only commit itself fully to the socialist road—the only humane alternative to 
chaos—once the powers of the oligarchies, their allies, and their servants, have 
been broken, both in the countries of the South and those in the North. Long live 
the internationalism of the people in the face of the cosmopolitanism of the 
oligarchies! 


is the Reinstatement of the Global Oligopoly-Finance Capital Possible? 

Capitalism is synonymous with “liberalism” if, by this we mean not the 
beneficent image that the “liberal” label frequently brings to mind, but the plain 
and total exercise of the domination of capital, not only over work and the 
economy, but over all aspects of social life. There can be no “market economy” (a 
vulgar expression for capitalism) without a “market society.” Capital stubbornly 
pursues this distinct objective—money; accumulation for its own sake. Marx, and 
after him other critical thinkers like Keynes, understood this perfectly. But not our 
‘conventional economists, including many of those ostensibly on the left. 

This model of total and exclusive domination by capital was imposed ruthlessly by 
the ruling classes throughout the previous long crisis until 1945. Only the triple victory 
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of democracy, socialism, and the national liberation of peoples in innumerable 
struggles made possible the replacement for a time of this capitalist ideal. From 1945 
to 1980, it was supplanted by the conflictual coexistence of three socially regulated 
models: the welfare state of Western social democracy; the “really existing” socialism 
in the East; and the popular nationalisms in the South. The demise and collapse of 
these three models made possible the retum of the exclusive domination by capital, this 
time described as the neoliberal phase of capitalism. 

I have linked this new liberalism to a series of new aspects that appear to me to 
merit the description of “senile capitalism.” My book of this title, published in 
2001 (Au-delà du capitalisme senile, Presses Universitaires France), is probably 
one among the very rare writings at the time that, far from viewing globalized and 
financialized neoliberalism as the “end of history,” analyzed the system of aging 
capitalism as unstable and condemned to eventual collapse, precisely by reason of 
its financialization (its “Achilles Heel,” as I wrote then). 

Conventional economists have remained persistently deaf to any questioning of 
their own dogma——so much so that they were unable to foresee the finanaal collapse 
of 2008. Those whom the media have portrayed as “critical” hardly deserve this 
description. Even Joseph Stiglitz remains convinced that the system as it stands— 
globalized and finanaalized liberalism—-can be fixed by means of some corrections. 
Amartya Sen preaches morality without daring to see “really existing” capitalism as it 
iS. 

The social disasters caused by the deployment of liberalism—‘“the permanent 
utopia of capital,” as I wrote—have inspired quite a bit of nostalgia in relation to the 
recent or distant past. But such nostalgia cannot respond to the present challenge. It 
is the product of an impoverished theoretical critique that has gradually blocked 
understanding of the internal contradictions and the limits of the post- 1945 systems; 
their erosions, diversions, and collapses appeared as unforeseén cataclysms. 

Nonetheless—in the void created by this retreat of critical, theoretical 
thinking—a consciousness about the new dimensions of the systemic crisis of 
civilization managed to chart a path. I am referring here to the ecological 
movement. But the Greens, who have purported to distinguish themselves 
radically from both the Blues (the Conservatives and the Liberals) and the Reds 
(the Socialists}, are locked into an impasse, since they have failed to link the 
ecological dimension to the challenge of a radical critique of capitalism. 

Everything was therefore ready to ensure the tiumph—in fact, ephemeral but 
expenenced as final—of the alternative of “liberal democracy.” This reflected a 
poverty of thought-—a veritable non-thinking—disregarding Marx’s decisive 
argument about bourgeois democracy’s failure to acknowledge that those who 
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decide are not those negatively affected by the decisions. Those who decide and 
benefit from the freedom reinforced by the control over property are nowadays the 
` plutocrats of capitalism’s oligopolies, and states are their debtors. Perforce the 
workers and the people in question are little more than their victims. This sort of 
hberal nonsense might, at some point, have been credible, at least for a short 
while, as a result of the decline of the three post-1945 systems, East, West, and 
South. But the prevailing dogmas, in their poverty of theory, could no longer 
understand the ongins of the crisis. Under these conditions, hberal democracy 
might well have appeared to be “the best of all possible systems.” Yet, its 
hegemony was threatened by a deepening crisis of its own making. 

Today the powers that be—those who did not foresee anything—-are busy 
attempting to restore the same system. [heir possible success, as in the case of the 
conservatives in the 1920s—which Keynes had denounced without much of an 
echo at the time—will only exacerbate the scope of the contradictions that are the 
root cause of the 2008 finanaal collapse. 

No less serious is the fact that economists on the “left” have long since 
embraced the essential tenets of vulgar economics and accepted the erroneous idea 
that markets are rational. The same economists have focused their efforts on 
defining the conditions for this market rationality, thereby abandoning Marx, who 
had discovered the irrationality of markets from the point of view of the workers 
and the peoples—a perspective deemed “obsolete.” According to this “left-wing” 
_ perspective, capitalism is flexible, and adjusts itself to the requirements of progress 
(technological and even socal) if it is properly constrained. These “leftist” 
economists are not prepared to understand that the crisis that has erupted was 
inevitable. They are even less prepared to confront the challenges that are faced by 
the peoples as a result. Like other vulgar economists, they will seek to repair the 
damage without understanding that it is necessary to pursue another route if we 
are to overcome the fundamental logic of capitalism. Instead of looking for exits 
from a capitalism in crisis, they think they can simply exit the crisis. 


U.S. Hegemony in Crisis 

The recent G20 Summit in London in Apnl 2009 in no way marks the 
beginning of a “reconstruction of the world.” And it is perhaps no coincidence 
that it was followed by a summit meeting of NATO, the nght hand of 
contemporary imperialism, and by the reinforcement of NATO’s military 
involvement -in Afghanistan. The permanent war of the North against the South 
must continue. l 

We already knew that the governments of the triad—-the United States, 
Europe, and Japan—would pursue the singular goal of restoring the system as it 
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existed before September 2008, and one must not take seriously the interventions 
at the G20 Summit in London by President Obama and Gordon Brown, on the 
one hand, and those of Sarkozy and Merkel, on the other. Both were aimed at 
amusing the spectators. [he purported differences, identified by the media but 
without any genuine substance, respond to the exclusive needs of the leaders in 
question to make the best of themselves in the face of naive public opinion. 

“Recreate capitalism,” “moralizing financial operations”: such similar grand 
declarations are made in order to avoid the real questions. That is why restoring 
the system, which is not impossible, will not solve any problem but will, in fact, 
exacerbate the gravity of the crisis. The “Stiglitz Commission,” convened by the 
United Nations, is part of this strategy of tricking the public. Obviously, one 
could not expect otherwise from the oligarchs who control the real power and their 
political debtors. The point of view that I have developed, and that puts the 
emphasis on the inextricable links between the domination of the oligopolies and 
the necessary financialization of managing the world economy, is confirmed by the 
results of the G20. 

More interesting is the fact that the invited leaders of the emerging markets” chose 
to remain silent. A single intelligent sentence was said throughout this day of great 
spectacle, by the Chinese President Hu Jintao, who observed “in passing,” without 
insisting and with a (mocking?) smile, that it would be necessary to envisage the 
creation of a global financial system that is not based on the U.S. dollar. Some 
commentators immediately linked this—correctly—to: Keynes’s proposals in 1945. 

This remark is a rude awakening to the fact that the crisis of the capitalist 
system of oligopolies is inextricably linked to the crisis of U.S. hegemony, which is 
on the ropes. But who will replace it? Certainly not “Europe,” which does not 
exist apart from or outside Atlanticism and has no ambition to be independent, as 
the NATO summit meeting once more confirmed. China? This “threat,” which 
the media repeat ad nauseam (a new “Yellow Peril”?) in order to justify the 
Atlantic alignment, has no foundation in reality. The Chinese leadership knows 
that the country does not have either the means or the will. China’s strategy is 
confined to promoting a new globalization without hegemony—something which 
neither the United States nor Europe deems acceptable. 

The likelihood of a possible evolution in this direction depends once more on the 
countnes of the South. And it is no coincidence that the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) is the only institution within the UN 
umbrella that has taken initiatives that are fundamentally different from those of the 
Stiglitz Commission. It is also no coinadence that UNCTAD’s Secretary-General 
Supachai Panitchpakdi, from, Thailand, hitherto considered to be a perfect liberal, has 
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dared propose, in a March 2009 report entitled “The Global Economic Crisis,” 
realistic ideas that are part of a second wave of a Southern awakening. 

For its part, China has begun to build—in a gradual and controlled manner-— 
alternative regional financial systems rid of the U.S. dollar. Similar initiatives 
complement, on the economic level, the promotion of political alliance within the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO), which is a major obstacle to 

NATO's belligerence. 

` The NATO summit meeting, also convened in April 2009, agreed to 
Washington’s decision not to start a gradual military disengagement but, on the 
contrary, to reinforce the scope of its military involvement, always under the 
misguided pretext of the “war against terror.” President Obama deploys his 
talents to save Clinton’s and Bush’s program of imposing global military control, 
which is the only way of prolonging the days of U.S. hegemony, now under 
threat. Obama scored points and obtained a total, unconditional surrender from 
Sarkozy’s France, which has now rejoined NATO's military command—~the end 
of Gaullism—something that was difficult to achieve during Bush’s reign when 
Washington spoke without intelligence but not without arrogance. Moreover, 
Obama has acted like Bush by giving lessons, with slight concern for Europe’s 
independence, about how Turkey should be allowed to enter the Union! 


Are New Advances in the Struggles for the Emancipation of the Peoples 
Possible? 

The political management of the worldwide domination by oligopoly capital is’ 
necessarily marked by extreme violence. For, in order to maintain their status of 
affluent societies, the countries of the imperialist triad are henceforth obliged to 
limit access to the planet’s natural resources to their own exclusive benefit. This 
new requirement is at the origin of the militarization of globalization that I have 
elsewhere described as the Empire of Chaos (Monthly Review, 1992), an 
expression others have since taken up. 

In line with Washington’s project of military control over the planet and the 
waging of “pre-emptive wars” under the pretext of the “war against terror,” 
NATO has portrayed itself as the representative of the international community 
and has thereby marginalized the United Nations—the only institution entitled to 
speak in this name. l 

_ Of course, these real goals cannot be openly acknowledged. In order to mask 
them, the powers in question have chosen to instrumentalize the discourse on 
democracy and have arrogated to themselves the “right to intervene,” so as to impose 
“respect for human rights”! 

At the same time, the absolute power of the new oligarchic plutocracies has 
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hollowed out the substance of bourgeois democratic practice. In former times, 
political negotiation between different social parties of the hegemonic bloc was 
necessary for the reproduction of the power of capital. By contrast, the new 
political management of the capitalism of oligopolies, established by means of a 
systematic de-politicization, has given rise to a new political culture of “consensus” 
(modelled on the example of the United States) that substitutes the consumer and 
the political spectator for the active citizen, necessary for an authentic democracy. 
The Liberal Virus (the title of another book of mine published by Monthly Review 
Press, 2004) abolishes the possibility of alternative choices and replaces it with a 
consensus centered on respect only for a procedural, electoral democracy. 

The demise and collapse of the three above-mentioned social models (..e., 
“really existing” socialism in the East, social welfarism in the West, and populist 
nationalism in the South) is at the origin of this drama. The first page of the wave 
of struggles for emancipation has now been turned; that of the second wave has 
not yet been opened.. In the twilight that separates them, one can discern 
“monsters,” as Gramsci writes. 

In the North, these developments have caused the loss of a real sense of 
democratic practice. This regression is masked by the pretensions of the so-calledi 

“postmodern” discourse, according to which nations and classes have already left the 
scene and ceded the political space to the “individual,” now the sole active subject off 
social transformation: 

In the South, other illusions peers the political realm. The illusion of a 
capitalist, national, and autonomous development that is part of globalization is 
powerful among the dominant and middle classes in “emerging markets,’ fuellec 
by the swift successes of the last few decades. Or, in the countries excluded fror 
this process, nostalgic (para-ethnic or para-religious) illusions about the past. 

What is worse, these developments have strengthened the general embrace of the 
“ideology of consumption” and the idea that progress is’ measured by the 
quantitative growth of consumption. Marx had already shown that it is the mode o 
production that determines the mode of consumption and not vice-versa, as 1 
claimed by vulgar economics. What is lost sight of in all this is-the perspective of : 
humanist and superior rationality, the basis for the socialist project. The giganti 
potential that the application of science and technology offers the whole of humanity. 
and that would enable the real flourishing of individuals and societies in the Nort™ 
and the South, is wasted’by the requirements of its subordination to the logics of th 
unlimited pursuit of the accumulation of capital. What’s even worse, the continuous 
growth of the social productivity of labor is linked to the breathtaking use c 
mechanisms of pauperization (visible at a global scale as the wholesale attack o 
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peasant societies) —as Marx had already understood. 

Embracing the ideological alienation caused by capitalism adversely affects not 
only the affluent societies of the imperialist centers. The peoples of the periphenes, 
who are, for the most part, deprived of access to acceptable levels of consumption 
and blinded by aspirations to consume like the opulent North, are losing 
consciousness of the fact that the logic of historical capitalism makes the extension of 
this model to the entire globe impossible. 

We can, therefore, understand the reasons why the 2008 financial collapse 
was the result of a sharpening of the internal contradictions peculiar to the 
accumulation of capital. Only the intervention of forces that embody a positive 
alternative can offer a way of imagining an exit from the chaos caused by the 
sharpening of the internal contradictions of the system. (In this spirit, I have 
contrasted the “revolutionary way” with the model of overcoming the historically 
obsolete system through “decadence.”) And, in the current state of affairs, the 
movements of social protest, despite their visible growth, remain, as a whole, 
unable to question the social order linked to the capitalism of oligopolies—in the 
absence of a coherent political project that can match the challenges. 

From this point of view, the current situation is markedly different from that 
which prevailed in the 1930s, when the forces of socialism clashed with fascist 
parties, produang Nazism, the New Deal, and the Popular Fronts. 

The deepening of the crisis will not be avoided, even if reinstatement of the 
system of domination by oligopoly capital were to be potentially successful, which is 
not impossible. In this situation, the possible radicalization of the struggles is not an 
improbable hypothesis, even if the obstacles remain formidable. 

In the countries of the triad, such a radicalization would imply that the agenda 

would be to expropriate the oligopolies—a struggle that seems to be off the table 
‘for the foreseeable future. In consequence, the hypothesis that—despite the 
«turmoil caused by the cisis—the stability of the societies of the triad will not be 
«questioned cannot be discarded. There is a serious risk of a “remake” of the wave 
«of struggles of emancipation, as happened in the twentieth century, that is to say, a 
«questioning of the system exclusively by some of its peripheries. — | 

A second stage of “the South’s awakening” (the title of yet another book of 

«mine that offers a reading of the period of Bandung as the first stage of 
awakening [L’Eveil du Sud (Paris: Le Temps des Cerises, 2007)]) is now on 
the agenda. In the best possible scenario, the advances produced by these 
conditions could force imperialism to retreat, to renounce its demented and 
criminal project of controlling the world militarily. And, if this were the case, 
then the democratic movement of the countries at the center of the system could 
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make a positive contribution to the success of this strategy of neutralization. 
Moreover, the decline of the imperialist rent, which benefits the societies in 
question—itself a result of the reorganization of the international equilibria of 
production to the advantage of the South (especially China)—could help the 
awakening of a socialist consciousness. Nevertheless, the societies of the South 
could remain mired in the same challenges as in the past—a situation that 
would produce some of the same limits on their progress. 


A New Internationalism of the Workers and the Peoples Is Necessary and 
Possible 


Historical capitalism is all things to everyone, except being durable. It is but a 
short parenthesis in history. The fundamental questioning of capitalism—which 
our contemporary thinkers, in their overwhelming majority, deem neither possible 
nor desirable—is nonetheless the inescapable condition for the emancipation of 
the dominated workers and the peoples (those of the peripheries, i.e., 80 percent 
of humankind). The two dimensions of the challenges are inextricably linked with 
one another. There will be no exit from capitalism by way of the sole struggle of 
the people of the North, or by the sole struggle of the dominated people of the 
South. There will only be an exit from capitalism if and when these two 
dimensions combine with one other. It is far from certain that this will occur, in 
which case capitalism will be overcome by the destruction of civilization (rather 
than the malaise of civilization, to use Freud’s terminology) and perhaps life on 
the planet. The scenario of a “remake” of the twentieth century falls short of the 
requirements of a commitment by humankind to the long route of transition to 
worldwide socialism. The liberal catastrophe requires a renewal of the radical 
critique of capitalism. The challenge is the permanent construction/reconstruction 
of the internationalism of the workers and the oe in the face of the 
cosmopolitanism of oligarchic capital. 

Constructing this internationalism can only be envisaged by successful, new, 
revolutionary advances (like those begun in Latin America and Nepal) that offer 
the perspective of an overcoming of capitalism. . 

In the countries of the South, the battle of the states and the nations for a 
negotiated globalization without hegemonies—the contemporary form of de- 
linking—supported by the organization of the demands of the popular classes, can 
circumscribe and limit the powers of the oligopolies of the imperialist triad. The 
democratic forces in the countnes of the North must support this battle. The 
pseudo-democratic discourse (the support for low-intensity democracy) proposed, 
and accepted, by a majority on the left, and the “humanitarian” interventions 
conducted in its name—yjust like the miserable practice of giving “aid”—-repels 
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real engagement with this challenge. 

In the countries of the North, the oligopolies are already clearly forms of the 
“commons,” whose management cannot be left to sectional private interests alone 
(the crisis has highlighted the catastrophic results of such an approach). An 
authentic left must dare envision genuine nationalization as the first inescapable 
stage of the socialization of the oligopolies, deepening democratic practice. The 
current crisis makes it possible to conceive the crystallization of a common front of 
the social and political forces, bringing together all the victims of the exclusive 
power of the ruling oligarchies. 

The first wave of the struggles for socialism, that of the twentieth century, has 
shown the limits of European social-democracies, of the communisms of the third 
international, and of the popular nationalisms of the Bandung era—and the 
demise and collapse of their popular, soctal-democratic, socialist ambitions. The 
second wave, that of the twenty-first century, must draw lessons from this. [n 
particular, one lesson is to associate the socialization of economic management and 

she deepening of the democratization of society. There will be no socialism |. 
‘without democracy, but equally, no democratic advance outside a socialist 
gcerspective. 

These strategic goals invite us to think about the construchon of 
“convergencés in diversity” (referring here to the formula used by the World 

Mt orum of Alternatives), of the forms of organization, and the struggles of the 


jominated and exploited classes. It is emphatically not my intention to condemn `` 


rom the outset the convergences of the forms that, in their own way, would 
retneve the traditions of social-democracy, communism, and popular 
rationalism, or would diverge from them. | 
According to this perspective, it seems to me necessary to conceive of the 
condition for the renewal of a creative Marxism. Marx has never been so useful 
«ind necessary in order to understand and transform the world—-today even more 
o than yesterday. Being Marxist in this spint is to begin with Marx and not to 
top with him—or Lenin or Mao—as conceived and practiced by the historical 
Aarxisms of the previous century. It is to render onto Marx that which is owed 
am: the intelligence to have begun critical thinking, a critique of capitalist reality, 
ind a critique of its political, ideological, and cultural representations. A creative 
Aarxism must pursue the goal of enriching this critical thinking par excellence. It 
aust not fear to integrate all reflection, in all areas, including those that have 
wrongly been considered “foreign” by the dogmas of past historical Marxisms. 
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The Vulnerable Planet 
Fifteen Years Later 


John Bellamy Foster 


The original intent of The Vulnerable Planet, when it was first published 
fifteen years ago, was to provide a brief historical materialist analysis of the 
development of the global ecological crisis, beginning with the early civilizations 
_ and leading up to the monopoly capitalist society of the late twentieth century. 
Looking back now at the book as it was onginally written—and at the second 
edition published five years later, incorporating a few minor changes plus an 
afterword—-I see no major point on which. the analysis has proven to be 
substantially wrong or where it needs significant revision. Nevertheless, the last 
decade and a half has witnessed an acceleration of history with respect to the 
human relation to the environment, adding force to the concerns that the book 
expressed. 

At the time of its first appearance, The Vulnerable Planet was cntiazed by 
some on the left as alarmist.’ But, if anything, its argument on the dire nature of 
the planetary ecological crisis, viewed from today’s perspective, understated the 
severity of the problem. Thus, the 1994 edition stated in the very first paragraph: 
“According to the prestigious Worldwatch Institute, we have only four decades 
left in which to.gain control over our major environmental problems if we are to 
avoid irreversible ecological decline [changed to “socio-ecological decline” in the 
second edition], and the 1990s are the entical decade in which the necessary 
changes must begin to occur.” Yet, today this timeline appears to have been too 
optimistic. Available evidence suggests that we could be facing an irrevocable 
tipping point within a decade with respect to our ability to protect the climate and 
the earth as we know it—although the full socio-ecological cost of the continuation 
of current trends will not be felt for generations. The simultaneous rapid melting 
of sea ice in the Arctic, the ice sheets in Antarctica and Greenland, the frozen 


This is the preface to the Bangla edition of The Vulnerable Planet, translated by Farooque 
Chowdhury, to be published by Shahitya Prakash in Dhaka, Bangladesh, and by Bangla Monthly 
Review in Kolkata, India. 
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THE VULNERABLE PLANET FIFTEEN YEARS LATER 


tundra of the north, and the glaciers in mountainous regions marks a massive 
climatic shift, which, if not stopped, will have unthinkable repercussions for life on 
earth.” 

The future is especially ominous for those living in South Asia, where 
numerous environmental catastrophes threaten. Chief among these are: melting 
` Himalayan glaciers; mnsing sea levels; the negative effect of heightened 
temperatures on crop yields; potential alterations in monsoon patterns; growing 
floods and droughts; loss of forests; expanding hunger and disease; and the 
increase of extreme weather events, such as coastal cyclones and storm surges. In 
Nepal, vanishing glaciers are leading to glacial lake outburst floods, threatening 
enormous damage to the people and the environment—with twenty-six of the 
country’s 2,323 glacial lakes already characterized as dangerous. A 3-4°C 
increase in temperature could result in the loss of 58-70 percent of the snow and 
glaciated areas in the country. The UN Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (PCC) has recently warned that Himalayan glaciers could vanish 
altogether by 2035 if the current rate of global warming continues. Such glacial 
melting would lead to a drastic increase in river flow in South Asia, lasting for 
decades. This would then be followed by a no less drastic decrease in river flow, 
due to the disappearance of the glaciers. Rivers fed by Himalayan glaciers 
currently supply water to over half the world’s population, and hence are crucial to 
the survival of a large portion of humanity. At the same time, a quite different 
danger looms over the densely populated lower Ganges-Brahmaputra delta. There 
are signs that constantly nsing sea levels have begun to encroach on low-lying 
coastal areas inhabited by tens of millions. This immense threat pays no heed to 
borders and the history of division and partition. The peoples of Bangladesh and 
the Indian state of West Bengal alike are at risk. All of this points to the 
extraordinary vulnerability of South Asia to current climate change trends—the 
effects of which would be compounded by widespread poverty. Fifteen years ago 
such catastrophic threats to human and ecological survival were difficult to 
imagine. Now they seem dangerously close.* 

But just as the analysis of The Vulnerable Planet saw the problem as the 
growth of the global environmental crisis under capitalism, but didn’t foresee just 
how fast it would accelerate, it likewise saw the solution as the development of a 
new historical nexus between socialism and ecology, but didn’t foresee the speed 
with which this was to emerge as a real historical alternative. With revolutions now 
taking place in areas as distant as South America (e.g., Venezuela and Bolivia) 
and South Asia (e.g., Nepal) a new socialism of the twenty-first century, 
inextricably linked to a new, radical ecology, is coming into being. As Evo 
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Morales, the socialist president of Bolivia, observed on November 28, 2008: “As 
long as we do not change the capitalist system for a system based in 
complementarity; solidarity and harmony between the people and nature, the 
measures that we adopt [to save the planet} will be palliatives that will be limited 
and precarious in character.”* Today, we are either revolutionaries seeking to 
build a just and sustainable society—or we are lost. 


Eugene, Oregon, July 22, 2009 


Notes 
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THE UNKNOWN CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS AND THEIR IMPACT ON CHINA’S 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dongping Han 


China's official history maintains that the radical egalitarlanism of the Cultura) Revolution 
(1966-76) led to economic disaster. And when many people think of the Cultural Revolution 
(GPCR) they think of destruction and violence, red guard hooliganism, economic disruption, 
factional wars, violent army repression, closed schools, persecution of intellectuals, and 
Ideological rigidity attacking people, buildings, and artwork. The Unknown Cultural 
Revolution (based on therauthor’s doctoral dissertation) challenges that view and shows 
the other side of the GPCR. 

Drawing on loca! Interviews and records in rural Jimo County, Shandong Province, this 
study contends that the GPCR caused the overthrow of the focal hierarchy, the 
establishment of participatory democracy and economic planning in the communes, and a 
large expansion of public services (Including social security for the aged) implemented by 
the newly empowered people of this county. The author documents substantial and rapid 
economic development resulting from these changes as well as from the consequences of 
expanding education. 

The author's village experience shows the potential of mass education and political 
empowerment of the masses to facilitate equitable rural development, and requires 
attention as testimony of the neglected, positive side of the Cultural Revolution, 
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Farmers, Mao, and Discontent in China 
From the Great Leap Forward to the Present 


Dongping Han 


‘There are widespread misconceptions about numerous aspects of the Chinese 
revolution. These include a misreading of the Great Leap Forward, the Cultural 
Revolution, and the “reforms” of the post-Mao era, and the reaction of the 
overwhelming mass of the peasantry to these movements. Although the 
revolutionary programs/movements resulted in significant hardships—on the rural 
population (the Great Leap Forward, 1958-61) or the intellectuals (the Cultural 
Revolution, 1966-76)—they both produced concrete achievements in the 

‘countryside that led to impressive gains in agncultural production and in people’s 
lives. In contrast, the post-Mao era “reforms” have resulted so far in a huge 
growth of inequality in China, with the rural population suffering greatly by the 
dismantling of public support for health and education. In addition, local and 
regional officials have sold farmland for development purposes, usually lining their 
own pockets, with inadequate compensation for the farmers. This has resulted in 
the current massive unrest in rural areas, involving literally hundreds of thousands 
of inadents with protesting farmers.’ 


The Great Leap Forward 

The Great Leap Forward, the second five-year plan of the Chinese revolution, 
was an attempt to develop rapidly both industry and agriculture. This was the 
period during which the communes were formed and some 600,000 “backyard,” 
small-scale steel furnaces were built to supply local needs all over the country. 
This was also the era of massive irrigation projects—local, regional, and national 
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in scope—that were to result in impressive gains in crop yields in subsequent 
years. However, the extra work burden that necessitated increased food 
consumption by the rural population was not accompanied by sufficient enhanced . 
calorie intake. 

The current widespread rural, as well as urban, discontent in are is in-sharp 
contrast to the relative absence of unrest during the Great Leap Forward, when 
grain shortages led to severe hunger in some parts of rural China as a result of 
harsh weather conditions and mismanagement by various governmental levels. 
There is considerable disagreement as to whether or not mass starvation occurred 
and, if it did, how many people died. Nevertheless, it is clear that significant 
hardships were created by grain. shortages induced, at least partially, by the 
polices of the Great Leap Forward. However, during my research in rural China 
over the past twenty-five years—including extensive interviews with farmers in 
Jimo County in Shandong Province—I have not come across a single farmer who 
believed that Mao lost popularity because of the Great Leap Forward. Nor have | 
encountered any farmer who contemplated rising up against the government 
during the Great Leap Forward, or any literature mentioning that there were 
serious peasant protests during this period. (However, a significant number of 
‘farmers, particularly younger ones, express their willingness to join a rebellion now 
if there was one against the government.) And, as difficult as conditions may have 
been dunng the Great Leap Forward, farmers were apparently not.too emaciated 
or too weak to'build a large number of national, provincial, regional, and local 
irrigation projects. 


The Communist Party and the People 

The Party compared its relationship with the Chinese people to that of fish 
and water. The Communists argued that water (people) can live without fish 
(Communist Party members). But fish cannot live without water, thus stressing 
the importance of popular support for the success of the revolution. This special 
relationship between the Chinese Communists and the Chinese people was built 
through a long process of trial and error, not always without failures: And there 
were many failures during the Great Leap Forward, leading to attempts at 
rectification through the Socialist Education Campaign in 1964 and the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966. 

The argument that people might not have other recourse except to engage in 
individual and everyday types of resistance (or coping) in the social context of the 
Great Leap Forward seems convincing. Chinese farmers, like all other people, 
would not lightly rise to the serious undertaking of trying to overthrow the 
government. But between the choice of starving to death and rebellion, the choice 
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should not be hard to make. If the death toll of millions claimed by the critics of 
the Great Leap Forward were true, then why would the Chinese farmers submit 
to death by slow starvation rather than rising up and giving themselves some hope 
of survival? 

While civil society was disarmed throughout most of China’s history, this did 
not prevent Chinese farmers from rising up time and again with whatever they had 
in their hands. The Chinese term jiegan erqi (rise up with bamboo sticks)’ was 
created to describe the peasant rebellion during the Qin dynasty in particular and 
other peasant rebellions in general when Chinese farmers, under the duress of 
social injustice, rose up, using anything they could lay their hands on as weapons. 
However, dunng the Great Leap Forward, the Chinese population was more 
armed than ever. That was the time when Mao called for large-scale organization 
of militia divisions (daban minbingshi). Young villagers in production teams were 
organized into militia platoons. In each production brigade there was a militia 
company. At the commune level, there were militia battalions. The department of 
military affairs in the county government was in charge of arming and training the 
militia. Chinese farmers worked in the fields with their rifles stacked nearby during 
the Great Leap Forward years.* How difficult would it have been for a farmer to 
pick up a rifle, shoot his or her leader and start a rebellion if that person so 
desired? 

Past Accomplishments and Future Goals 

‘There are a number of factors discussed below that led to-acceptance and 
wide, active participation of farmers in the projects of the Great Leap Forward. 
One of the principal ones was that farmers knew that the projects were going to 
benefit them and their villages in the future. In addition, many farmers had 
received land and other assets during the land reform and felt a responsibility to 
the government. The majonty of the Chinese farmers benefited from the 
revolution’s land reform. For example, in Jimo County, the landlords and rich 
peasants, who accounted for 4 percent of the population, lost over 11,000 
hectares (165,732 mu) of land, 33,524 houses, 2,441 horses and other farming 
animals, 4,377 pieces of farming implements, and 6,891,715 kilos of grain 
because of land reform. But at the same time, poor peasant households, which 
accounted for 60 percent of the total population, got land, farming animals, and. 
houses as a result of land reform. 


Food Shortages 
The Great Leap Forward got its name partly because of the unprecedented 
scale of its irrigation projects. These projects, which were designed to increase 
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grain yield, contributed, ironically, to the short-term grain shortage of the Great 
Leap Forward. 

Most agranan societies work closely with the cycle of seasons. In Northern 
China, the seasonal cycle involves the following: a busy mid-spring planting 
season, followed by a less intense late spring and early summer season, followed 
by a busy mid-summer harvesting and planting season, followed again by a less 
intense late summer and early fall season, followed by a busy late fall harvesting 
and planting season, and finally by an idle winter and early spring season. In this 
region, fewer than three months are considered busy seasons, and the rest of the 


at: 


year is considered either a “slow” or “idle” season. 

Until recently, rural households in China would budget their grain supplies 
according to the cycle of their work in the fields. They would eat more and better 
food when they had to work strenuously in the fields, and would eat much less and 
lower quality food during the slow and idle seasons. Most farmers in northern China 
would get up very late in winter and early spring, and go to bed very early at night to 
save energy. [hey only ate two meals a day, and the foods they ate were mostly 
porridge or sweet potatoes during the idle seasons. As a result, the food consumption 
was kept to a minimum during the winter and early spring seasons. During the busy 
seasons, when farmers had to engage in intensive manual labor, they would eat as 
much wheat or com bread as they could possibly afford. As a result, the food 
consumption during these busy seasons could be three to four times higher than the 
idle and slow seasons. 

The Great Leap Forward turned the idle and slow seasons of rural China into 
busy seasons. During the winter and spring of 1958, 1959, and 1960, rural people 
worked on building reservoirs, digging wells, dredging river bottoms, and building 
irrigation channels. There were national: projects, provincal projects, regional 
projects, and local projects being built at the ‘same time. Some of the more well- 
known examples of these projects are: the Shisanling Reservoir (The Ming Tombs 
Reservoir) in Bejing; the Hai River Project, which connected five major rivers in 
Northern China; the Yellow River Sanmenxia Project in Henan and Shanxi 
Province; and the Yellow River Liu Jiaxia Project. The world famous Red Flag 
Irrigation Channel in Lin County, Henan was started during the Great Leap 
Forward and was not finished until ten years later.* 

In Jimo County, Shandong Province, the farmers put in several million days of 
labor to build four medium-size reservoirs and several other irrigation projects: 
Shipeng Reservoir in the southern part of Jimo County; Wangquan Reservoir in 
the central part; Songhuaquan Reservoir in the midwestem part; Yecheng 
Reservoir in the west; and the Chahe Irrigation Project in the north. 
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Apart from these big projects, there were also numerous minor projects 
launched by communes and villages in Jimo County. Among these were the 
Miazhang Reservoir in Wangcun Commune; the Fangia Reservoir in Wol 
Commune; and ‘the Yushitou Reservoir in Duncun Commune. In 1959, Jimo 
County also dug, for the first time, thirty-three big and deep electric-powered 
irngation wells. 

There were undoubtedly very severe management problems during the Great 
Leap Forward. People were being asked to participate in physically demanding 
projects, but were not consistently provided with sufficent extra food rations. 
Without these gigantic irrigation projects, there would probably not have been any 
starvation in Jimo; the grain shortage and the aftermath would have been much 
less severe. It was, at the very least, overzealous to engage in such a gigantic 
investment of labor in such a short time and without sufficient food rations. 
Clearly, Jimo County government leaders were guilty of miscalculation and 
mismanagement of human and financial resources during the Great Leap 
Forward. 

Looking back, the leaders might blame the fervid social environment created by 
the central government or the pressure they received for more and quicker results 
from their higher-ups in the provincial or central governments. The slogan of the 
time was: “duo kuai hao sheng de jianshe shehuizhuyi” (build up socialism in a 
faster, better, and more economic manner). But, at the grassroots level, leaders were 
supposed to know their local conditions better than the upper-level government, and 
they were ultimately responsible for the lives of the local people. 

While we can fault the. county leaders’ management, we cannot fault their 
intentions. [here was a general consensus among local government leaders, local 
community leaders, and ordinary farmers that enhanced imigation was needed in 
order to improve crop yields. Therefore, most farmers saw the connections between 
these imation projects and a better life for themselves in the near future. Even 
though they went through a great deal of hardship in constructing these projects at 
the time, farmers said they could not deny the fact that the purpose was to make 
their lives better in the future. This contrasts sharply with farmers’ attitudes toward 


many massive projects from earlier eras, such as when they were drafted to build 
palaces for the elite. 


Farmers’ Means of Coping 

We know that many farmers engaged in individual acts of coping during the 
Great Leap Forward, such as “moyanggong” (pretend to work but actually not 
working), and chiqing (eating green crops before they matured). As someone who 
worked on a collective farm for many years, moyanggong and chiqing appear to me 
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to be a necessary part of dealing with daily life during the Great Leap Forward, 
‘rather than individual forms of resistance against government policies or officials. 
What else could people do, when they were exhausted from hard work but did not 
feel it was right to stop working completely while others worked on? It was 
appropriate to engage In moyanggong as a way of taking a break, and other 
farmers understood. 

Chiging was another accepted and widespread practice during the Great Leap 
Forward, necessitated by the long working hours and short supplies of food. 
Farmers ate whatever they could lay their hands on to satisfy their hunger, not to 
demonstrate their anger or resistance to the government’s policies and officials. 
When I was working on a collective farm after the Great Leap Forward, it was an 
acceptable practice to eat a limited amount of green wheat, green corn, tender sweet 
potatoes and tender peanuts, turnips, and cabbages. We sometimes cooked green 
corn, soybeans, and even sweet potatoes in the fields. Farmers in Shandong called 
this shao pohuo (build a small fire in the field). Afterwards, we would start a game 
of chi yao mohui (trying to darken each other's face with our blackened hands). 
Boys tned that with girls, and girls tried that with boys. Production team leaders 
engaged in this game with ordinary villagers, as well. Without understanding the 
„social context of these practices, it is easy to see them as everyday resistance. 


Societal Support for Farmers 

The social climate of the time also helped farmers make the connection 
between these irrigation projects and a better future. The government gave great 
attention to rural areas during the Great Leap Forward—the whole nation and 
Party members were told they should help agriculture, rural areas, and farmers. It 
was a common practice for local government, office and factory workers, army 
units, and high school and college students to come to help farmers during the 
busy seasons. 

An old farmer | interviewed in Henan told me with great fondness how excited 
he and his fellow farmers were to see the nationally famous artists who came to 
perform for them on the irrigation sites during Great Leap Forward. He said that 
their work hours were long, and the food they ate was not particularly good. But the 
farmers persisted, because Chairman Mao and the government cared about farmers. 
“These artists,” he said: “were sent to us by Chairman Mao.” He heard these 
words from the artists at the time. Forty years later, he used these same words as his 
own. Only in Mao’s China, would nationally famous artists perform for farmers at 
an imigation site. 

Post-Mao publications branded these initiatives by the government to send 
artists and intellectuals to work with farmers and workers as part of the Maoist 
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persecution of intellectuals. But these government initiatives served to enhance 
national solidarity and spirit. Farmers who were at the bottom of Chinese society 
acquired a sense of importance and empowerment when government officials, 
professors, and college students were working side by side with them. Mao and 
other national leaders worked on the Shisanling Reservoir on May 25, 1958, 
giving rise to waves of government officials participating in this kind of activity.4 
On October 11, 1959, 12,000 college and high school students and professors 
from Qingdao City came to Jimo to help with fall harvesting and planting. In 
September 1960, 28,000 students and teachers from Qingdao City came to Jimo 
to help with harvesting and planting. 

Another factor that helps explain the Chinese farmers’ behavior and attitude 
during the Great Leap Forward was the personal behavior of the leaders. From 
his recently published memoirs, we know that, once Communist Party Chairman 
Mao Zedong realized the difficult situation of rural China during the Great Leap 
Forward, he gave up eating meat. He also refused to act upon the suggestions of 
people around him that he should allow his daughters to get a little more food. 
Some might argue that it was not a major sacrifice for Mao to give up his pork. 
when hundreds of thousands of farmers were suffering because of his questionable 
policies and mismanagement. But most farmers at the time could not possibly 
know what Mao did or did not do. What farmers did know at the time was the 


behavior of county, commune, and village leaders. 


Leadership by Local Officials 

Farmers in Jimo believed that the quality of national leaders is defined by the 
quality of grassroots officials (guojia lingdai ren de pingde cong difang guanyuan de 
pingde zhong biaoxtan chulai). Durning the Great’ Leap Forward, Jimo County 
leaders, including the head leader, County Party Secretary Xu Hua, Head of 
County government, Li Anshi, and other county government leaders, were busily 
traveling around the county to work with people at imation project sites. Each 
county and commune leader assumed responsibility for at least one village. 
Leaders came to visit and work in the “home” village regularly; villagers knew 
them and they knew the villagers well. More importantly, they ate the same food 
with ordinary villagers at their homes, and always paid the standard cost for the 
meals, which was often higher than the real value of the food. Song Wenying, who 
hosted the commune leaders a few times, said that Wang Shuchun, who was the 
head of Chengguan Commune Government, came to his village frequently. At 
lunchtime, he would eat at villagers’ houses randomly. At the time, farmers ate 
mostly sweet potatoes, and Wang Shuchun would eat the same food with them. 
After the meal he would leave thirty cents and a three-liang grain coupon for his 
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meal. 

Indeed, most village leaders during the Great Leap Forward were actively 
present in the daily lives of the people. They worked at the construction sites with 
the villagers most of the time, and ate the same kind of food as the ordinary 
villagers. 

Magiao Village Party Secretary, Wu Changxing, worked with farmers on the 
irrigation sites day and night during the Great Leap Forward. He refused to eat 
more than anybody else, and in the end he died of a combination of exhaustion 
and malnutrition—the only person to die on the construction site from Maqiao 
village. Other people driven by hunger began eating green crops, but he felt-that, 
as a Chinese Communist Party (CCP) member and the village party secretary, he 
could not lower himself to that level. Other people could cheat a little by taking 
longer bathroom breaks, but he felt that, as a leader, he had to be a role model for 
others. Wu Changxing left two children behind, and villagers in Magiao took very 
good care of his children, out of their respect for their honest and hardworking 
leader. 

In September 1960, with students, professors, and others, 2,100 provincial 
and city officials also came to work with farmers in Jimo. Most farmers | 
interviewed in Jimo were pleased to see government officials working side by side 
with them. “We were so happy to see officials of the people’s government and 
urban intellectuals eat the same food and do the same job with us. We felt close 
bonds with them at the time.” This often overlooked aspect of Chinese society and 
politics is an important factor behind people’s high morale during the Great Leap 
Forward. 

During this period, most people were ‘skinny, and the county and commune 
leaders were as skinny as everybody else. Based on their body size, it was almost 
impossible to tell these leaders apart from ordinary farmers. “County Party Secretary 
Xu,” Zhang Yingfa, a farmer from South River, said, “was as tall as I was, but he 
was definitely thinner than | was when he came to work with us in the village.” This, 
again, was sharp contrast with the traditional image of Chinese officals. Farmers said 
that it was: very hard to perceive these Communist officials as oppressors and bad 
people. They simply did not arouse anger among farmers. This does not mean that 
there were not many bad and corrupt local officals at the time. But in the eyes of 
many rural people today, Mao’s officials were drastically different from the “younger 
and more educated” crop of Chinese government officals of the later “reform” era, 
who came to the village only in cars, and ate lavish banquets at the expense of the 
villagers. An important factor in preventing peasant rebellion during a period of severe 
hardship was the leadership style and personal integrity of the Communist officials. 
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"There were very few differences in wealth or background between local leaders 
and the people being led. The village leaders of the 1950s understood the poor 
villagers much better than their preceding and succeeding counterparts in Chinese 
history. [his understanding was a strength for the Communist Party, and it 
played a significant role in preventing government decay during the aftermath of 
Great Leap Forward. Farmers are likely to follow village leaders that come from 
the same socio-economic background as the overwhelming majority of villagers, 
and demonstrate concern for their needs. Mao became the great leader of Chinese 
people exactly because he was able to see the revolutionary potential of peasant 
leaders. It was these peasants and peasant leaders who accomplished the 
fundamental goals of the Chinese revolution and rejuvenated Chinese society. 

During the Socialist Education Campaign of 1964, following the Great Leap 
Forward, many local village leaders were charged with petty corruption and 
misdemeanors, such as eating more than their fair share of food, stealing small 
amounts of money from the collective purse, and dividing a small amount of grain 
among themselves during the Great Leap Forward. In the eyes of the Communist 
Party, which demanded that its members suffer hardships first and enjoy benefits last 
(chi ku zai qian, xiangshou zai hou), this kind of devious behavior could not be 
allowed. But judging by today’s standards, or the standards of traditional China, the 
village leaders’ corruption was minor. It is natural that, amid a grain shortage, people 
who were closer to the food would eat a little more in order to survive. 


From the Cultural Revolution to Rural “Reforms” 

In light of the widespread minor corruption among village leaders during the 
Great Leap Forward, one of the important goals of the Cultural Revolution was 
to empower ordinary villagers to participate in village politics.5 Village leaders’ 
authority was greatly curbed as a result of the empowerment of ordinary villagers 
during this period, and local government became more legitimate in the eyes of 
people than during the Great Leap Forward. The central, provincial, regional, 
county, and commune governments gave a great amount of attention to 
agriculture, rural areas, and farmers. Many farmers were selected to participate in 
all levels of government. Officials were urged to work with farmers, and the urban 
population was urged to support the rural people. Seventeen million urban, 
educated youth were sent to live and work in rural areas during the Cultural 
Revolution years. Consequently, in the eyes of the farmers, the government cared 
about them.® 


Contemporary Rural Unrest 
Chinese media was filled with success stories about the rural reform ever since 
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Deng Xiaoping’s government started the “reforms” in the early 1980s. Chinese 
and western scholars basically echoed the Chinese government's claims about the 
successes of the rural reforms. According to the official story, crop yields increased 
dramatically, and farmers’ income rose significantly. (Crop yields did increase, 
partially because of the irrigation projects, crop breeding, and fertilizer factories 
built during the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution.) People who 
studied rural China postulated that the increase of grain yields was due to change 
from collective to private farming. It is also true that China has not experienced 
any‘serious natural disasters in the last twenty-five years that have had widespread 
effects on agricultural production, and farmers have in their possession more grain 
than ever before. In the villages I visited in Henan and Shandong Provinces, most 
rural families have around | to 1.5 metric tons (two or three thousand jin) of grain 
stored in their houses, which would usually be sufficient for two years’ 
consumption. 7 . | 

According to the standard view, the rural revolts occurring in China today are 
hard to explain. In 2001, Yu Jianrong’s Politics in Yue Village was published, 
documenting contemporary rural protests in Hunan Province. In 2004, Chen Guili 
and Chun Tao reported Chinese farmers’ anger at the government policies and 
CCP official conduct in rural China. (These writings made a big stir in China, 
because they caused a major lawsuit.) In fall 2004, two huge protests in Sichuan 
Province involving hundreds of thousands farmers shocked the world. In one 
incident, over one hundred thousand farmers surrounded local government buildings 
for three days; over a dozen police cars were set on fire, and the government sent 
over one hundred thousand armed police to pacify the crowd. In the other incident, 
the angry crowd held the Provincial Governor hostage for a few days. Since then, 
nobody has doubted that the Chinese government faces a serious crisis in the rural 
areas. 

_ There has been a major shift in farmers’ perceptions of the CCP from the time 
of the Great Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution. As discussed above, farmers 
then viewed the CCP and local, regional, and national officials as working in their 
best interests. But when | first interviewed farmers in Jimo regarding their reaction to 
rural reorganization in 1982, the most common response was that gongchandang bu 
guan women la (the Communist Party does not care about us anymore). “Women 
jiuyao cheng moniangde haozila” (we are going to become orphans) one farmer told 
me at the time. This simple answer is pregnant with many implications. [t means 
that some farmers considered the government’s collective farming policy as an 
indicator that the Communist Party cared about their livelihood. But, as a result of 


the rural “reforms,” the government could not be seen as being on their side—it 
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could, at best, be regarded as neutral. This change in the farmers’ perception of 
CCP policies and actions, together with a change in leadership styles of Communist 
officials at various levels of government, have had a huge impact on farmers’ 
perception of and interactions with the state. 


Privatization, Corruption, Inequality, and Crime 

In the process of rural reorganization, some collectively owned means of 
production ended up in the hands of former village leaders. In Jimo County, most 
collectively owned village industrial enterprises were first contracted to the 
managers and then sold to them. The village factory | managed before I went to 
college in 1978 was sold to its subsequent manager, Liu Dunmao. In less than 
twenty years, Liu and his family acquired assets of over 200 million yuan (about 
US$30 million). Liu’s younger brother, with his help, controls the public 
transportation system in the county, and has assets of hundreds of millions yuan as 
well. The same process has transferred many state and collectively owned 
enterprises to private ownership by a system based on cronyism. The Chinese 
people now refer to this process as the original sin of the Chinese capitalist class 
that has arisen since the mid-1980s. This acquisition of collectively owned or 
state-owned assets was unconstitutional and illegal. [t also violated the sense of 
social justice widely held by Chinese farmers. One capitalist told me in an 
interview that most of the Chinese capitalist class had a criminal beginning, which 
is like a sword hanging over their heads. Many villagers now call into question the 
political legitimacy of the government that has encouraged the criminal acquisition 
of collectively owned property and state-owned means of production. 

Since the rural reforms, the different levels of government no longer organize 
large-scale irrigation projects in China, and the presence of the government in 
farmers’ lives has become minimal. Township governments now do only, two things: 
collect the grain tax and enforce the family planning policies. Farmers believe that 
the township government only wants money (tax) and lives (family planning) from 
them (yao gian he yao ming). They do not believe that the township government 
does anything positive for them. | 

The retreat of the national government from rural areas is considered progressive 
by the liberal free market economic mindset. It appears that the state is giving society 
in general, and rural people in particular, the power to take control of their own 
livelihood. Farmers should have welcomed the rural reorganization. But the reality is 
more complicated. 

Durning the collective era, commune leaders lived in the rural areas where they 
worked. They would come to the village on bikes. Today, the township government 


leaders are more educated and do not want to live in rural areas. They have built 
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luxurious, western-style houses in the county government seats. Therefore, the 
township government has to buy a car for each of the top four govemment officals: 
township party secretary, deputy party secretary, township goverment head, and 
deputy township govemment head. They also need drivers to chauffeur them to work 
every day. Because they do not have much to do, they are often bored. Therefore, they 
visit restaurants and entertainment facilities. “Rural restaurants in the surrounding 
areas,” one farmer said, “have begun to provide xiaojie services (prostitutes) because 
township government leaders want them.” 

As expenditures of the township government increase, the ways to extract money 
from farmers multiply, now that the agricultural tax has been eliminated. Many 
township governments use family planning as a way to get money from farmers. In 
order to get a permit to have a child, farmers have to bnbe the village and township 
government officials. Some township and village leaders sell birth permits to farmers 
who have money. In some places, local officials even encourage rich farmers to have 
more children so that they can get “fines” from them. In such a socal context, 
farmers question the political legitimacy of the central government, as well as county 
and village officials. Another way of making money is the confiscation of land by 
local and regional officals, who then sell the land at a profit for “development,” 
without adequately compensating the farmers—thus adding greatly to the rural 
ferment. 

The change in farmers’ perception of government legitimacy and official conduct 
has transformed farmers’ interaction with the state. Interviewees in South River 
village, Jimo County, told. me that farmers refused to storm the unguarded 
government granaries adjacent to their village during the grain shortage of the Great 
Leap Forward. But now, they have begun to engage in all kinds illegal and illicit 
activities. Several villagers have been in prison for stealing at markets and from other 
villagers. They fight with the tax collectors. In one incident, two brothers beat up a 
tax collector, and ended up in prison for two years. 

Some daring individuals organized a gang of thieves, stealing on a large scale. 
They have built a network with collaborators in the big cities, who identify targets: 
mostly homes of corrupt officials and rich business owners. They come to the big 
city, commit their crimes with precision, and then return to their village to divide 
the spoils with their urban collaborators. This way, they are able to live a “good 
life,” and reduce the risk of being caught. Most people, even the local police, 
know how these people make their living. 

Another group of villagers have organized a secret society that engages in 
smuggling and provides assassins for hire. They will kill or hurt people for the 
right price. Some of these farmers, who were timid and obedient during the Great 
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Leap Forward, hard working but aggressively demanding during the Cultural 
Revolution, have become bandits, thieves, and thugs during the reform period. 

Chinese society during the Great Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution was 
relatively poor. People barely had enough to eat and wear. But many farmers 
remember that time with fondness. There was a general equality of condition, very 
little corruption, very few crimes, no drugs and no prostitution 

Today, most people in rural China have become more affluent. In Jimo 
County, the primary area of my research, some people have a lot of money. A 
number of households claim to own millions. But, at the same time, people’s lives 
are filled with cnme, corruption, prostitution, drug abuse—and there is a huge 
gap between the rich and poor. 


Government Response to Rural Conditions and Unrest 

The Chinese government has begun to admit, for the first time since the rural 
reform of the 1980s, that it faces a serious, three-fold crisis regarding agriculture, 
rural areas, and farmers (san nong wenti). Scholars and government officials have 
started to discuss the crisis openly. Yu Jianrong’s Yucun Politics (Yuecun 
Zhengzhi) describes an incident in Hunan, in which over ten thousand farmers 
stormed the township government building. A sixty-two-year-old farmer broke six 
government signs, quoting Mao Zedong’s words: “rebellion is justified.” Cheng 
Guili and Chun Tao, in their Zhongguo Nongmin Diaocha (Investigating 
Chinese Farmers), record numerous cases of official oppression against farmers. 

The number one Central Government directive in 2004 was aimed at 
increasing the rural population’s income. To this end, the Chinese government, by 
the summer of 2006, had completely eliminated agricultural taxes for the rural 
population. 

However, the crisis that the Chinese government faces in rural China is not 
simply an issue of increasing farmers’ income. It is a very complex issue, involving 
government legitimacy, official conduct, and many other issues. While many 
people applaud the Chinese government’s elimination of agricultural taxes, this 
action is more sensational than effective, and may even be dangerous. The 
elimination of the agriculture taxes further weakens government presence in rural 
areas. But rural China today needs a stronger, not weaker, government presence. 
The rural areas need the government to provide free education and medical care. 
Farmers need the government to protect them from greedy developers—backed by 
local officials—who grab farmers’ land. Rural China needs progressive taxing— 
taxing the nich to protect the weak and poor. Simply eliminating all taxes leads to 
more corruption, as local officials devise other ways to gain income. . 

The Chinese central government has blamed local officials for the problems in 
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rural China. Similarly, the Chinese media has made the township government 
officials the scapegoats for the rising problems in rural China. Chinese scholars in 
the West also tend to blame the local officials for the rising tension between 
government and farmers in China. One of the township government officials I 
interviewed told me he felt that it was both easy and dangerous to use township 
government officials as scapegoats: they are the symptom, not the cause of the 
problem, which is systemic, and much deeper than the central government realizes. 
Scapegoating township government officials will only conceal the real problem and 
lead to more social disturbances. And, once the rural people rise up, they will not 
think carefully about whom to nse up against. That is the nature of popular nots. 


Looking Back at Mao 

After the Third Plenary. Meeting of the CCP Eleventh Central Committee 
(December 1978) passed the resolution to critiaze Mao’s mistakes during the 
Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution, the Chinese media, controlled — 
by antt-Mao elites, have not hesitated to publish books and articles denouncing the 
Great Leap Forward as well as the Cultural Revolution. For the last thirty years, 
anti-Mao, ant-Great Leap Forward, and ant-Cultural Revolution sentiments 
have dominated Chinese intellectual discourse. However, many people have 
wntten their own memoirs under the auspices of the Chinese Political 
Consultation Committee, in an effort to gather cultural and historical memoirs of 
the Great Leap Forward. In essence, these authors—whose essays directly 
contradict the official denunciations have protested the “rewriting of the history” 
by Mao’s opponents. 

In December 2006, Deng Pikas responded to a Reuters reporter, saying that 
the Cultural Revolution brought disaster not only to himself and his family but also 
to the Chinese nation. However, this almost routine characterization of the era 
triggered an avalanche of comments from the Chinese people, eliciting, in little more 
than a month, over 35,000 Internet objections. The overwhelming majority of these 
comments praised Mao’s contribution to the Chinese people and critiazed the 
serious consequences caused by the reform measures Deng Xiaoping introduced. 
Some people commented that the new elite should “stop lying about Chairman 
Mao. People are waking up, and it is no longer possible to deceive people with lies 
about Chairman Mao.” Many said that “history is written by the people, not by the 
élites.” For many Chinese, “Chairman Mao worked for Chinese people all his life, 
and he continues to live in the people’s heart.” It seems that the efforts of 
government and elite to discredit Mao’s legacies have backfired, with significant 
implications for Chinese politics in the future. 

How is it possible to explain the high esteem in which Mao—long after his 
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death——is held among many Chinese people, despite the official and semi-official 
onslaught on his legacy and image?’ Chinese elites and Mao’s enemies have 
produced numerous publications to discredit Mao. But if the sufferings and 
brutalities allegedly imposed on the Chinese farmers by Mao’s government were 
true, the farmers would have known them, first hand. Why do so many farmers 
still hang Mao’s picture in their houses, and hold his memories dear, and, in some 
places, build temples to worship him? 

These farmers remind me of my U.S. colleagues and students, who came ta 
China with me for my college’s worldwide experience courses. The long lines 
outside Mao’s Mausoleum on Tiananmen Square always surprised them. The 
workers and farmers who lost the benefits they received under Mao’s socialist 
policies came to show respeci to their leader, often with tears in their eyes. This is 
another indicator of Mao’s continuing populanty among the Chinese working 
class. 


Conclusion 

How does one explain the change in state and society interaction from the 
Great Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution to the reform era? Mencius once 
said: Yi shi dao shi min, sui ku er bu yuan, yi sheng dao sha ren, sui si er bu yuan 
(the people will not complain if the ruler employs the people with good intention, 
and people will not complain if the ruler causes the people to die with the 
intention to ensure their survival). That means that, when a government is 
considered legitimate, and official conduct resonates with that legitimacy, people 
will follow government policies and endure hardship. Thus, the government will 
survive tough challenges and difficulties. However, when government legitimacy is 
in question, or official conduct is repugnant, people will be less likely to follow 
government policies, and, when crises arise, will be more likely to rebel. The large 
amount of peasant unrest in China today is the result of a loss of government 
legitimacy. To reverse this’ trend, the government needs to do more than simply 
increase farmers’ income. 

The Chinese Government can curb official corruption in the rural areas in two 
ways. It can resurrect the Communist Party’s self-criticism and disciplinary 
mechanism of the old days, in which party leaders and ordinary party members 
hold regular meetings to examine their own behavior, according to Party policies 
and regulations. At the same time, the government can empower ordinary farmers 
by encouraging them to cniticize government officials and policies by different 
means, including big character posters, which were widely used during the Great 
Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution, and have proven effective in curbing 
official corruption. More importantly, the government needs to select more farmers 
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to government positions, and encourage local officials to live and work with 
farmers whenever possible. 


The gap between rich and poor has become a huge problem in China, 


_ particularly in the rural areas, and has caused many serious social problems, such 


as the increase of crime. Too big a gap between the rich and poor will tear the 
society apart and threaten China’s stability. More egalitarian practices will 
enhance China’s internal coherence and enable the country to deal more effectively 


with its challenges. 


Notes 


I. 


The extent of rural protests in China is rarely reported in a coherent fashion in the Western 
media. But, according to the Chinese news agency Xinhua story published in People’s Daily 
(“China grapples with thorny issue of rural land nights,” http://english.peopledaily.com.cn/ 
200609/0 1/eng20060901_ 298824.html), there were “87,000 protests, nots and other ‘mass 
incidents’” related to land loss in 2005, up 6 percent from 2004, and 50 percent from 2003. 
Thus, in these three years alone, there were well over 100,000 such actions! The article points 
out, “Once the backbone of the Communist Party of China, which won widespread support in 
the countryside six decades ago on protecting the rights of farmers who joined its fight to 
overthrow the landlord class, many Chinese farmers now feel alienated from their own land, 
formerly the fruits of the revolution.” In the seven years before the January 2006 story was 
written, some 6.7 million hectares of farmland (5 percent of all of China's farmland) had been 
converted into other uses—roads, factories, etc. People are also protesting industrial pollution of 
air, water, and soil. In 2007, the last year that the Chinese government released data on “mass 
incidents,” protests involving over one hundred people, there were 80,000 such incidents. 

New China News Agency: “National Militia Work Conference was held in Beijing on 
February 8, to Discuss and Study the Experiences and Accomplishments of Large Scale 
Organization of Militia Divisions since 1958.” Zhonghua renmin gongheguo dashyi, The 
Chronology of People's Republic of China, (Beijing: Xinhua Press, 1982), 282. 

The Chronology of People’s Republic of China, 209, vol. one (Beijing: Xinhua Press, 1982), 
210-14. 

The Chronology of People’s Republic of China, 209, vol. one, 208. 

For a detailed discussion of change and progress in rural areas during the Cultural Revolution, 
see Dongping Han, The Unknown Cultural Revolution: Life and Change in a Chinese Village 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 2008). 

See Dongping Han, “Hukou System and China’s Rural Development,” Journal of Developing 
Areas, Spring 1999, and “Impact of the Cultural Revolution on Rural Education and 
Economic Development,” Modern China 27, no. 1, January 2001. i 

Jacob Heibrunn, “Mao More than Ever,” New Republic, Apnl 21, 1997, 20; and Orville 
Schell, “Once Again, Long Live Chairman Mao,” Atlanlic, December 1992, 32. 


Ww 
All sociology worthy of the name is “historical sociology.” It is, in Paul 


Sweezy’s excellent phrase, an attempt to write “the present as history.” 


—C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination, 146 
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The Assassination of Fred Hampton by the 
FBI and Chicago Police, Forty Years Later 


An Interview with Jeffrey Haas 


Civil rights lawyer Jeffrey Haas, a founder, in 1969, of Chicago’s People's Law 
Office, has written one of the top books of the year: The Assassination of Fred 
Hampton: How the FBI and the Chicago Police Murdered a Black Panther 
(Chicago: Lawrence Hill Books, 2009). The story could not be more worth telling. 
Police response io the 1960s upsurge of the black community was immediale and 
brutal, especially after the growth of a mass student and youth movement opposed to the 
Vietnam War. The FBI, as the leading U.S. secret police force, engaged in a 
nationwide campaign of provocation, infiltration, and assassination, code named the 
Counterintelligence Program, or “COINTELPRO.” The resulting murders, on 
December 4, 1969, of charismatic, twenty-one-year-old Chicago Black Panther state 
chairman Fred Hampton and twenty-iwo-year-old Black Panther Mark Clark were a 
pivotal event in the suppression of militant black resistance and the emergence of today’s 
U.S. police/prison state. The gradual collapse of the Nixon presidency and public 
outcry against White House-ordered burglaries opened.a window permitting the exposure 
of secret police crimes, including the Hampton assassination. Jeffrey Haas and his 
partners at the People’s Law Office made good use of this opportunity through 
determined and creative litigation, and uncovered the story recounted in his book. But 
the window was slammed shut in succeeding years, and was finally removed entirely— 
to be replaced by the blank prison wall of the USA Patriot Act. Hampton's story is no 
longer primarily a U.S. concern, but one that affects everyone in the world. It is the 
slory of the path to Abu Ghraib. We interviewed Jeffrey Haas in late September 2009. 


MONTHLY REVIEW: Pror to your book, what were the leading accounts of 
the December 4, 1969, assassination of Fred Hampton by the FBI and the 
Chicago police? What has your book added to or corrected in these accounts? 


JEFFREY HAAS: There are five prior accounts worth mentioning. First, the 
Federal Grand Jury Report (May 1970) explained the physical evidence quite 


accurately because it relied on an FBI firearms examiner who showed real 
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integrity. He proved the Panthers fired, at most, one shot at the police— 
compared to the police, who raided Hampton’s apartment and shot at the 
Panthers ninety-nine times. There was no shootout as the police described. 
However, Jerris Leonard,.the federal prosecutor leading the investigation, who 
was also head of Nixon’s-avil rights division, withheld from the federal grand jury 
the FBI and COINTELPRO role in setting up the raid. Not surprisingly, the 
federal grand jury indicted no one for civil rights violations. Leonard, in his Grand 
Jury Report, claimed that Panther rhetoric was more responsible for the Hampton 
and Clark deaths than the police shooting. 

Two books are also important. Search and Destroy (1973), a comprehensive 
analysis of the raid itself, looking at all the physical evidence and testimony, was 
put together by the NAACP and-wnitten by Roy Wilkins and Ramsey Clark. 
The report concluded that Hampton was murdered in his bed while unconscious, 
and that he was most likely drugged at the time of the raid. An American Verdict 
by Michael Arlen (1973) is an impressionist view of the trial of Cook County, 
Illinois state’s attorney Edward Hanrahan and the police raiders assigned to him. 
It covers their role in obstructing justice and lying, in their testimony and official 
reports, about what happened in the raid. The book captures the Chicago politics 
of the era, with the Chicago trial judge sympathetic to Hanrahan and the police, 
and eventually acquitting them. The book describes the fear mongering tactics of 
Hanrahan’s attorneys and their racist epithets for the Panthers. 

Two film accounts are significant. The Murder of Fred Hampton is a 
documentary begun while Hampton was alive. The producer went to the scene of 
the raid after Hampton’s death and filmed the blood-soaked mattress and the 
bullet-ridden walls, as the Panthers’ lawyers inspected them four hours after the 
raid. The film contains dramatic footage of Hanrahan and the police being 
confronted with the physical evidence and having no answer for the fact that it- 
contradicted their version of the raid. Eyes on the Prize, Segment 5 (1988) is a 
half-hour TV documentary, and was the only public account done after the 
exposure of the FBI’s role. It includes an interview with the FBI informant. It 1s 
an abbreviated but compelling version of some of the facts showing the FBI's 
involvement. | 

My book adds history and context to events of December 4, 1969. It sets the 
scene locally and nationally—-Chicago in the late sixties, including the nse of the 
Black Panther Party. It contains the most complete account of the emergence of 
Fred Hampton as a political figure, his being targeted by the FBI and local 
police, and the details of the FBl-local police collusion that led to the deadly raid 
and Hampton’s assassination. 
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This book is the only account of the thirteen-year legal struggle led by the 
People’s Law Office against the FBI and their Justice Department lawyers to 
uncover and make public evidence showing the FBI's leading role in setting up the 
raid. This evidence included the floor plan of Hampton’s apartment, indicating 
where he slept, drawn by the FBI informant and delivered by his FBI control to 
the police raiders the day before the raid. Another FBI document indicated that a 
bonus was paid to the informant after the raid, because of its “success,” as the 
FBI termed it. My book describes confronting well-funded government lawyers, 
intent on hiding the truth during an eighteen-month trial, in front of a hostile judge 
similarly bent on defeating our claims and exonerating Hampton’s killers. The 
book documents the enormous efforts of the FBI, local U.S. attorneys, and the 
Justice Department to prevent the truth behind COINTELPRO coming to light. 
After it was exposed that the murder of Fred Hampton fit the FBI’s goals of 
preventing the nse of a “Black Messiah, who could unify and electrify the 
masses,” the FBI continued to deny that COINTELPRO was responsible for 
Hampton’s death, even though their own internal files showed it was. Even after 
documents proved that the raid was a COINTELPRO action; the government 
denied responsibility for Hampton’s death. 


MR: If, by some chance, Fred Hampton had survived, say, because he slept in a 
different room on December 4, what is your best guess as to what his life would 
have been like? 


JH: First of all, the raid was not the first FBI effort to have Fred Hampton killed. 
A year earlier, the head of the FBI in Chicago sent an anonymous letter to Jeff 
Fort, the leader of the Blackstone Rangers gang, falsely claiming Hampton had a 
“hit” out on him and urged Fort to retaliate. Thus, if Hampton had not been 
home, it’s likely the FBI would have made other efforts to murder him. 

But, assuming he survived, it’s difficult to say what he would have done. Even 
more than Dr. King and Malcolm, because he was much younger, Fred Hampton 
was a work in progress. In my book, I follow his development from head of the 
suburban NAACP chapter, to marching with Dr. King, to his engagement with 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and Black Power, to 
becoming, at age twenty, the charismatic chairman of the Chicago Black Panthers. 
All in less than three years. 

His oratory skills could have carried him in many directions. He was interested 
in law, and William Kunstler was one of his idols. He was adept at organizing 
youth, and could have started and headed an organization in Chicago that steered 
teenagers away from drugs and gangs. He could have become a national 
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spokesperson for blacks and led campaigns against police brutality and to improve 
housing, education, health care. While the Chicago Panthers were more closely 
allied with the West Coast Panthers and not the Cleaver faction, there was 
enough autonomy in Chicago that Fred did not have to spend much time 
advocating the position of either faction. After his death, many folks left the 
Chicago Panthers and a year later the Panthers were no longer a political force in 
Chicago. It’s speculative to say how long Fred would have remained a Panther, 
given the declining influence of the national organization, but his meteoric nse to 
prominence and exceptional speaking and leadership abilities would have likely 
resulted in his becoming a dynamic and independent local, and probably national, 


figure. 


MR: The Chicago black community has produced political leaders within the 
system who are qualitatively more successful and—given what is possible— 
effective than any other black community in the United States; how would you 
account for that? 


JH: Chicago has. a large black community, which has operated-both inside and 
outside the power structure of the Democratic machine. In fact, it was the reaction 
to Hampton’s death that created the independent coalition of blacks and liberal 
whites that resulted in the election of Harold Washington as Chicago’s first black 
mayor. Some argue that Barack Obama is a direct descendant and beneficiary of 
that legacy, and certainly his campaign would never have obtained traction in 
Chicago had not the black community obtained substantial power RN the 
Democratic Party. 


MR: Sectarians often criticize the Black Panthers as “militarist” and the Weather 
Underground as “adventunist.” To what extent would you agree? If your 
expenence permits you to say, how does the younger generation of the politically 
aware, those born after the 1960s .and ANS see the Black Panthers and the 
Weather Underground? 


JH: The more | studied the sixties, the more 1 came to beleve that ie Panthers 
and Weather Underground were both the natural—and perhaps necessary— 
development of the movements of the era. The Panthers sought to remedy the 
ineffectiveness of Dr. King’s religious and nonviolent movement to change the 
conditions of blacks outside the South, and to channel the youthful rage of the 
many urban riots, into a progressive and cohesive force for political and 
revolutionary change. Similarly, the Weathermen evolved after years of 
increasingly militant protest, which nevertheless failed to stop the Vietnam war or 
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stop the attacks on the black movement. To say that the emergence of these groups 
was inevitable does not mean that their strategies and tactics should not be 
reexamined today. However, to criticize what they did, based on the 
contradictions of today, rather than on what they knew and faced in the sixties, is 
shallow and prevents an understanding of their critical roles in the history of the 
movement. 

I am about to go on a book tour, which includes talking to young people, 
including many in black communities. I will feel more qualified to answer how the 
younger generation views the Panthers and Weather. Underground in a few 
months. 


MR: In New York City since the time of Giuliani, the Corporation Counsel has 
almost routinely paid out big sums in civil rights cases against police misbehavior, 
yet the behavior at issue continues unabated. It’s almost as if police accept a civil 
judgment or settlement cost for lawless repression as they would accept the cost for 
tear gas or clubs. What potential, then, remains for the use of civil litigation to 
change police behavior? Do you see the Fred Hampton litigation as having 


significantly contributed to changes in the behavior of Chicago police or of the 
FBI? l 


JH: One of the most frustrating things for me as a civil nghts lawyer in Chicago 
was to see that, after | sued a cop and obtained a judgment or settlement (which 
the city paid), the police officer continued to commit acts of brutality. Often, | 
would have a new client with the same complaint against the same cop. We called 
these cops “repeaters” and, although they were probably less than 10 percent of 
the force, they committed a much higher percentage of acts of excessive force and 
brutality. While most cops were not repeaters, the partners of the “repeaters” 
always covered for them, and not once did a cop ever testify to seeing another cop 
commit brutality. This “code of silence” allows the brutality to continue. 

So, no, we never broke the code of silence. I do think, however, that exposing 
the repeaters, and the damage repeaters caused to the reputation of the police, as 
well as how much they cost the city, sometimes led to their reassignment to less 
sensitive areas, occasional but infrequent discipline, and—in one case of a cop 
with over eighty complaints of brutality—even being fired. I also noticed that, 
starting perhaps thirty years ago with the increase in the number of black mayors 
and community outrage and protest at police killings and the judgments obtained 
in civil cases, police who shot and killed civilians were moved to desk and other 
assignments, where they would not interact with the community. It was simply not 
good business, financially or politically to have killer cops repeat their deadly acts. 
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However, they were almost never disciplined and never prosecuted for their 
killings. I see civil litigation as providing some compensation for the victims of 
police brutality, exposing and sometimes changing the most outrageous police 
practices, and providing limited accountability for police abuse. 

I think the Hampton litigation, with the concurrent outrage of Chicago’s black 
community at the information we uncovered, prevented Edward Hanrahan, a 
strong advocate of law and order, from being reelected state’s attorney. It also 
exposed the weakness of the police internal investigation division and led to 
changes that made it slightly more independent from the police they were 
investigating. | 

COINTELPRO, as a formal program, ended before we joined FBI agents 
as defendants, and Hoover died before we learned of the FBI’s role. Its hard to 
evaluate the effect of the litigation. We exposed so much about how the FBI 
targeted the black movement, how it got local police to do their dirty work, and 
how the federal grand jury was used as a tool to cover up the conspiracy behind 
the assassination. State’s attorney Hanrahan was never reelected to anything, and 
the coalition of blacks and liberals who spoke out against the murder of Hampton 
in his bed broke away from the control of the Democratic Machine, eventually 
succeeded in getting Harold Washington elected as Chicago’s first Black mayor. 
He ran on a platform of curbing police brutality and made some progress in 
reining in the police. 

As for the FBI, the head of the Chicago office who oversaw the 
COINTELPRO operations, and who personally authorized the threatening 
letter to Jeff Fort, was later appointed chairman of the Chicago Police Board. 
That said, I think the evidence of the FBI’s initiation of and collusion in the 
assassination were a great embarrassment to the FBI. The Seventh Circuit found 
that the FBI and their Justice Department lawyers’ withholding of evidence in the 
long trial could be considered evidence of guilt in a later tnal. The fact that the 
FBI contributed to the settlement, rather than incur another tral, is also an 
indication that they felt they would be damaged by the continuous exposure. Of 
course, no FBI person was ever charged criminally for the raid and murder, and 
neither were Hanrahan and the raiders ever convicted for what they did. We must 
remember that the people don’t control the prosecutorial mechanisms, so civil suits 
are often the only legal alternative available, which allows for exposure and some 
accountability for government wrongs. 

In conclusion, we showed Chicago and the world that the Cook County state’s 
attorney, the Chicago Police, and FBI participated in assassinating Fred 
Hampton, and covering up their actions. As Ibena, Fred’s mother, said, we also 
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showed “They got away with murder.” 
MR: How would you assess the relative “success” of COINTELPRO in doing 


what it set out to do; the “success” of the assassination of Fred Hampton? 


JH: Under the secret COINTELPRO, J. Edgar Hoover’s explicit mandate to 
all FBI offices was to prevent the nse of a “Black Messiah” who could “unify and 
electrify Black Nationalist Hate Groups.” Hoover considered most leaders of the 
black movement—including Dr. King and Elijah Muhammad—as threats and all 
primarily black groups as “Black Nationalist Hate Groups.” Thus, the SNCC, 
Dr. King’s Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and the Muslims were all 
targets. But Hoover declared the Panthers “the greatest threat to national 
security.” He ordered all FBI offices with Panther chapters to open a 
COINTELPRO section whose mandate was to “disrupt, destroy and 
neutralize” the Black Panther Party and “what it stands for.” In another memo, 
Hoover mandated local FBI offices to “cripple” the Black Panther Party, 
including its Breakfast for Children Program. 

Fred Hampton, the young militant and charismatic leader of the Cias 
Black Panthers, fit Hoover’s description of the Messiah. He could speak to 
welfare mothers, street gang members, and law students, and was a model leader, 
doing the work as well as planning the strategy and giving orders. He brought 
together disparate groups, and formed a coalition with the Puerto Rican Young 
Lords and the white Appalachian Young Patriots. With Fred as Chairman, the 
Chicago Panthers’ membership increased so rapidly that, for a while, they had to 
stop taking new members. 

As Fred’s reputation and prominence increased, so did the FBI’s tracking of 
him. ‘As early as 1967, Hoover sent memos to the President, the directors of the 
CIA and State Departments, and the Department of the Army warning them of 
Fred Hampton. When Fred led a march to the Maywood City Counal 
demanding a community swimming pool and recreation center, Hoover was 
sending memos to all branches of government, warning them of -Fred Hampton. 
Hampton was placed on a national “Agitator’s Index.” Seeing him as a threat, 
the FBI and Hoover set out to eliminate him. 

A year later the FBI induced the local police under the direction of state’s 
attomey Hanrahan to execute a raid on Fred’s apartment and provided them with 
a floor plan showing where Hampton would be sleeping. It was the location where 
the police bullets converged and where Hampton was killed. Publicly, the FBI 
took no position on the raid, while internally, they considered it a success and gave 
the informant who provided the floor plan a bonus. 
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So yes, if the goals of COINTELPRO were to eliminate a potential Black 
Messiah and to apple the Black Panther Party, the murder of Hampton 
achieved their goals. The FBI's other objectives, to hide their role in Fred’s ` 
assassination and to maintain the secrecy of the COINTELPRO, succeeded for 
four years. Only after the informant was forced to surface in another case did we 
have the evidence of a direct, federal connection. So, yes, | would have to say 
COINTELPRO achieved its primary goals to neutralize the Panthers, but the 
FBI role was ultimately exposed. There was a backlash as represented by the 
Church Committee, which mandated Congressional oversight of clandestine 
intelligence activity. | might add that Donald Rumsfeld, President Ford’s chief of 
staff, and Rumsfeld’s aide, Dick Cheney, were the chief opponents of restricting 
this activity. They convinced President Ford to veto legislation that mandated 
expansion of the Freedom of Information Act to include intelligence documents. 
Congress overruled the veto. 


MR: From your vantage point, how would you describe what has darged (and 
what has not) in the relationship between the police and this country’s black 
communities since the days of Fred Hampton’s murder? 


JH: Police, then and now, are in the black community to maintain the status quo. 
In the sixties, there was more militant resistance to police brutality, and 
confrontations between police and activists seeking a change were more prevalent. 
Today that resistance is preempted by the mass incarceration of blacks. Police 
arrests and criminal courts provide the mechanism for imprisoning large numbers 
of black youth because of enhanced drug penalties and greater enforcement of 
drug laws in the black-community. Prison guard unions, controlled by whites, help 
keep the coffers of the prison industrial complex full and the prisons overflowing, 
despite the desperate financial status of the states that fund them. Numerous 
studies show that incarceration is seven times as expensive as providing drug 
counseling and rehabilitation, but these cost-saving methods are ignored because 
they don’t result in the desired mass incarceration. In the past the cops’ faces were 
almost always white, and killer cops were allowed to continue to brutalize the 
community. As | said earlier, there have been small changes in police disciplinary 
procedures that have allowed a few police in the most egregious cases to be 
disciplined. However, I think many police still believe they can act with impunity 
in the black community. 

Mass incarceration is the government’s current favored method for dealing with 
potential black insurrection and dissent. Increased criminal penalties, particularly 
for drug offenses, have resulted in more than 25 percent of blacks being 
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imprisoned, on parole, or on probation during their youth. As a result, there is 
substantially less militant black protest. Fred Hampton and the Panthers were an 
alternative to gangs and drugs. With the murder of Fred Hampton, Chicago's. 
West Side has been rampant with gang and drug activity, leading to frequent 
arrests and long prison sentences. 


MR: It seems to us that the People’s Law Office has been the most significant 
and best of the radical law offices to have emerged from the sixties; how would you 
summanize that experience for young lawyers today who seek to do people’s law 
and to support those who confront the police state? 


JH: We began in the sixties when there were a number of law collectives 
defending the movement and fighting for people’s rights. | think my book is a 
tribute to the trials and tmbulations, and ultimately the satisfaction of doing 
people’s law. I have the benefit of looking back on forty years of working with 
partners who value their work, their relationships with clients, and the benefit their 
work provides our clients and society. We started as the legal arm of the 
movement, representing the Panthers, SDS, anti-Vietnam War protesters, and 
fighters for Puerto Rican independence. We continued to represent prisoners 
charged in the Attica and Pontiac prison rebellions, and later we became the 
lawyers for ACT UP, Iranian students protesting the Shah, and for 
demonstrators protesting the brutal, U.S.-supported death squads in Central 
America. As fewer movements were in the streets, we focused on litigation that 
exposed government wrongdoing. This included civil litigation that uncovered 
unlawful police procedures, inhuman prison conditions, and, most recently, the 
torturing of black suspects by a Chicago police commander. The Hampton cavil 
litigation, which makes up a substantial part of the book, is the story of a David- 
and-Goliath struggle against city, county, and federal attorneys—its ups and 
downs, and ultimately, the satisfaction of not only enduring, but prevailing. 


MR: Today, compared with 1969-70, the percentage of the U.S. population 
imprisoned and the size of the various U.S. uniformed and secret police forces 
have increased enormously. Technological tools for surveillance have improved, 
and judicial enforcement of the protections of the Fourth Amendment has largely 
disappeared. Assuming a yet more outrageous police state emerges—say, 
unabashed Fox fascism comes to power—what possibilities exist for successful 
resistance in the United States? What, if anything, can be learned from the 
experiences of the late sixties and early seventies? 


JH: I think the role of people’s lawyers is to expose and delegitimize repressive 
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government policies and practices. If successful, this can lead to the defeat of 
public figures identified with police violence, such as state’s attorney Edward 
Hanrahan and the firing of Jon Burge, the police torturer in Chicago. The 
disclosures of government misconduct obtained by progressive lawyers can lead to 
the elimination (on paper, at least) of programs such as COINTELPRO, and 
lead to investigative committees responding to the public will. In Chicago, the 
exposure, through PLO’s lawsuits, of Jon Burge as a police torturer has led, not 
only to his being fired, but to the reversal of the convictions of the many people he 
put on death row using false confessions. Our lawsuits also played a large role in 
Governor Ryan’s commuting all death sentences in Illinois, the recovery of 
compensation for many of Burge’s victims, and now finally to his indictment. 

We had a pretty good look at what the impenal presidency looks like with 
Bush and Cheney calling the shots. And, of course, the best way to fight against 
the type of atmosphere you describe is to prevent its formation. The movement 
must find the nght strategies and tactics to fight off repression by exposing it for 
what it is, and making people realize how the government uses fear to take away 
their rights. We should demand a new Church Committee to expose and make 
illegal the abuses—the spying and infiltration of political groups—permitted by 
the Patnot Act. The agents and their superiors who devised and carried out the 
deadly acts of COINTELPRO were never prosecuted. We must prosecute 
Cheney, Rumsfeld, and their Constitution-averse lawyers for creating and 
directing the torture at Guantánamo and Abu Ghraib. They must be held 
accountable for their criminal actions. This is the way to establish a moral 
perimeter outlawing these practices and deterring people from using them in the 
future. 


~ oOo~ 
Capitalism, I agree is not the only enemy; but I hold it to be still the 
principal enemy....] agree....that the socialization of the means of production 
does not itself suffice to make a country Socialist. I do however hold that such. 
socialization at any rate of most of the means of production is an indispensable 
condition of socialism—of course, including as socialization a variety of forms 


of national, regional, local and co-operative ownership; for I see serious 
dangers in the concentration of most of the ownership in the hands of a single 
body, the state. The Soviet Union as I see it made a great stride toward 
socialism by abolishing private ownership of the means of production, but stil] 
falls a long way short of being fully Socialist because of its anti- Socialist 


practice in respect of economic inequality. 
—G.D.H. Cole, quoted in C. Wright Mills, The Marxists, “157 
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Psychology and Social Science 
C. Wright Mills 


Social scientists want to understand not only social structure and history; they 
want to understand the vaneties of individual men and women that are historically 
selected and formed by the social structures in which they live. The biographies of 
these people cannot be understood without reference to the historical structures in 
which are organized the milieux of their everyday lives. It is now possible to trace 
the meanings of historic transformations not only for individual ways of life but for 
the very characters of a variety of human beings. As the history-making unit, the 
nation-state is also the unit within which types of men and women are formed: it is 
the man-making unit. That is one reason why struggle between nations and 
between blocs of nations is also struggle over the types of human beings that will 
eventually prevail; that is why culture and politics are now so intimately related, 
and that is why there is such need and such demand for the sociological 
imagination. lhe problems of social and historical psychology are in many ways 
the most intriguing that we can today confront. For it is in this area, it happens, 
that the major intellectual traditions of our time, in fact of Western civilization, 
have now come to a most exciting confluence. 

There is no end to arguments about the relations between “psychology” and 
“the social sciences.” Most of the arguments have been formal attempts to 
integrate a variety of ideas about “the individual” and “the group.” No doubt they 
are all useful, in some way to somebody; fortunately, in our attempt to formulate 
the tasks of social science, they need not concern us. For however psychologists 
may define their field of work, the economist and the sociologist, the political 
scientist, the anthropologist and the historian, in their studies of human society, 
must make assumptions about “human nature” and as well, by their studies, imply 
a variety of conceptions of man. These assumptions and implications now usually 
fall into the borderline area of “social psychology.” ; 

Interest in this area has increased because, like history, psychology is so 


This article was first published in the October 1958 issue a MR. The argument was subsequently 
elaborated in Mills’s The Sociological Imagination (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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fundamental to work in social sciences that in so far as psychologists have not 
turned to the problems involved, social scientists have become their own 
psychologists. Economists, long the most formalized of social scientists, have 
become aware that the old “economic man,” hedonistic and calculating, can no 
longer be assumed as the psychological foundations of an adequate study of 
economic institutions. Within anthropology there has grown up a strong interest in 
“personality and culture”; within sociology as well as psychology, “social 
psychology” is now a busy field of study. Psychiatry—the most problematic field 
of both medicine and soca! study—has become a confusion of perspectives, drawn 
from virtually all social, biological, and psychological fields of study. 

In reaction to these intellectual developments, some psychologists have taken 
up a variety of work in “social psychology,” others have attempted, in a variety of 
ways, to redefine psychology so as to retain a field of study apart from obviously 
social factors, and some have confined their activites to work in human 
physiology. I do not wish to examine here the academic specialties within 
psychology—a field now greatly torn and split-—much less to judge them. 

There is one style of psychological reflection which has not usually been taken up 
explicitly by academic psychologists but which none the less has exerted influence 
upon them, as well as upon our entire intellectual life. In psychoanalysis, and 
especially in the work of Freud himself, the problem of the nature of human nature is 
stated within the broadest of frameworks. In brief, during the last generation, two 
and one-half steps forward have been taken by the less ngid of the psychoanalysts. 

First, the physiology of the individual organism was transcended, and there 
began the study of those little family circles in which such dreadful melodramas 
occurred. Freud may be said to have discovered from an unexpected viewpoint— 
the medical—the analysis of the individual in his parental family. Of course, the 
“influence” of the family upon man had been noticed; what was new was that as a 
social institution it became, in Freud’s view, intrinsic to the inner character and 
life-fate of the individual. | 

Second, the social element in the lens of psychoanalysis was greatly 
broadened, especially by what may be called sociological work on the superego. In 
America, to the psychoanalytic tradition was joined one having quite different 
sources, which came to early flower in the social behaviorism of George H. Mead. 
But then a limitation or a hesitancy set in. The small-scale setting of 
“interpersonal relations” is now clearly seen; the broader context in which these 
relations themselves, and hence the individual himself, are situated has not been. 
There are, of course, exceptions, notably Ench Fromm who has related economic 
and religious institutions and traced out their meaning for types of individuals. 
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One reason for the general hesitancy is the limited social role of the analyst; his 
work and his perspective are professionally tied to the individual patient; the 
problems of which he is aware and of which he can readily become aware, under 
the specialized conditions of his practice, are limited and limiting. Unfortunately, 
psychoanalysis has not become a firm and integral part of academic research.’ 

The next step forward in psychoanalytic studies is to do fully for other 
institutional areas what Freud began to do so magnificently for kinship institutions of 
a selected type. What is needed is the idea of social structure as a composition of 
institutional orders, each of which we must study psychologically as Freud studied 
certain kinship institutions. The psychiatry, the actual therapy of “interpersonal” 
relations, has already begun to raise questions about a troublesome central point: the 
tendency to anchor values and norms in the supposed needs of the individuals per se. 
For if the individual’s very nature cannot be understood without close reference to 
social reality, then we must analyze it in such reference. And such analysis includes 
not only the locating of the individual, as a biographical entity, within various 
interpersonal milieux——but the locating of these milieux within their socal structure. 

On the basis of developments in psychoanalysis, as well as in social psychology 
as a whole, it is now possible to state briefly the psychological concerns of the 
social sciences. | list here, in the barest of summary, only those propositions which 
I take as the most fruitful hunches, or, at the least, as legitimate assumptions on 
the part of the working social sctentist.? 

(1) The external biography of an individual cannot be adequately understood 
without references to the institutions within which it is enacted. For this biography 
consists of acquiring, of dropping, of modifying, in a very intimate way, of moving 
from one role to another. One is a child in a certain kind of family, one is a 
playmate in a certain kind of child’s group; a student, a workman, a foreman, a 
general, a mother. Much of human life consists of playing such roles within 
specific institutions. To understand the biography of an individual, we must 
understand the significance and meaning of the roles he has played and does play; 
to understand these roles we must understand the institutions of which they are a 
part. : 

(2) But the view of man as a social creature enables us to go much deeper than 
merely viewing the external biography as a sequence of social roles. Such a view 
requires us to understand the most internal and “psychological” features of man: 
in particular, his self-image and his conscience and indeed the very growth of his 
mind. It may well be that the most radical discovery within recent psychology, 
psychoanalysis, and social science 1s the discovery of how so many of the most 
intimate features of the person are socially patterned and even implanted. Within 
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‘the quite broad limits of the glandular and nervous apparatus, the emotions of fear 
and hatred and love and rage, in all their varieties, must be understood in close 
and continual reference to the social biography and the social context in which 
they are experienced and expressed. Within the quite broad limits of the 
physiology of the sense organs, our very perception of the physical world, the 
colors we discriminate, the smells we become aware of, the noises we hear, are 
socially patterned and socially limited. The motivations of men, and even the 
varying extents to which various types of men are typically aware of them, are to be 
understood in terms of the vocabularies of motive that prevail in a society and of 
social changes and confusions among such vocabularies. | 

(3) The biography and the character of the individual cannot be understood 
merely in terms of milieux, and certainly not entirely in terms of early milieux—those 
_ of the infant and the child. Adequate understanding requires the setting of these 

milieux, both earlier and later, in their structural framework, taking into account any 
transformations of this framework that may occur within the span of the individual’s 
lifetime. 

The understanding of social structure and of structural changes as they bear 
upon more intimate milieux enables us to understand the causes of individual 
conduct, feelings, and limitations on self-awareness, which men in:specific milieux 
cannot themselves detect. The test of an adequate conception of any type of man 
cannot rest upon whether individuals of this type find it pleasantly in line with their 
own self-images. Often, in fact, it is because they live only in certain milieux that 
men do not and cannot be expected to know the causes of their condition and the 
limits of their selfhood. Groups of men who have truly adequate views of themselves 
and of their own social positions are indeed rare. To assume the contrary, as is often 
done by virtue of the very methods used by some social scientists, is to assume a 
degree of rational self-consciousness and self-knowledge that not even eighteenth 
century psychologists would allow. Max Weber’s idea of “The Puritan Man,” of his 
motives and of his function within religious and economic institutions, enables us to 
understand him better than he understood ‘himself: Weber’s use of the notion of 
structure enabled him to transcend “the individual’s” own awareness of himself and 
his milieux. 

The relevance of earlier experience, “the weight” of childhood, in the 
psychology of adult character is itself relative to the type of childhood and the type 
of social biography that prevail in various given societies. It is, for example, now 
quite apparent that the role of “the father” in the building of a personality must be 
stated within the limits of specific types of fathers and specific types of families, 
and in terms of the place such families occupy within the social structure of which 
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these families are a part. 

(4) The idea of social structure cannot be built up only from ideas or from facts 
about a specific series of individuals, their reactions to their milieux. Attempts to 
explain social and historical events, economics and political, religious, and military 
institutions, on the basis of psychological theones about “the individual” often rest 
upon the assumption that society is nothing but a great scatter of individuals and 
that, accordingly, if we know all about these “atoms” we can in some way add up 
the information and thus know about society. It is not a fruitful assumption. In fact, 
we cannot even know what is most elemental about “the individual” by any 
psychological study of him as a socially isolated creature. Except in the abstract 
building of models, which of course may be useful, the economist cannot assume 
The Economic Man; nor can the psychiatrist of family life (and practically all 
psychiatrists are, in fact, specialists of this one social area) assume the classical 
Oedipal Man. For just as the structural relations of economic and political roles are 
now often decisive for understanding the economic conduct of individuals, so are the 
great changes, since Victorian fatherhood, in the roles within the family and in the 
family’s location as an institution within modern societies. 

(5) The principle of historical specificity holds for psychology as well as for the 
social sciences. Even quite intimate features of man’s inner life are best formulated 
as problems within specific historical contexts. To realize that this is an entirely 
reasonable assumption, one has only to reflect for a moment upon the wide vanety 
of men and women that is displayed in the course of human history. Psychologists, 
as well as social scientists, should indeed think well before finishing any sentences 
the subject of which is “man.” 

The human variety is such that no “elemental” psychologies, no theory of 
“instincts,” no principles of “basic human nature” of which we know, enable us to 
account for the enormous human variety of types and individuals. Anything that 
can be asserted about man apart from what is inherent in the social-historical 
realities of human life will refer mainly to the quite wide biological limits and 
potentialities of the human species. Within these limits and rising out of these 
potentialities, such a panorama of human types confronts us that to attempt to 
explain it in terms of a theory of “basic human nature” is to confine human history 
itself in some arid little cage of concepts about “human nature”—as often as not 
constructed from some precise and irrelevant trivialities about mice in a maze. 

The very idea of some “human nature” common to man as man is a violation 
of the social and historical specificity that careful work in the human studies 
requires; at the very least, it is an abstraction that social students have not earned 
the nght to make. Surely we ought occasionally to remember that in truth we do 
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not know much about man, and that all the knowledge we do have does not 
entirely remove the element of mystery that surrounds his variety as it is revealed in 
history and in biography. Sometimes we do want to wallow in that mystery, to feel 
that we are, after all, a part of it, and perhaps we should; but being men of the 
West, we will inevitably also study the human.variety, which for us means 
removing the mystery from our view of it. In doing so, let us not forget what it is 
we are studying and how little we know of man, of history, of biography, and of 
the societies of which we are at once creators and creatures. Realizing this, 
perhaps we should be at once more careful and less pretentious about the methods 
we would employ when we get down to our work. 


Notes 

I. Another major reason for the tendency to apotheosize “interpersonal relations” is the sponge- 
like quality and limitations of the word “culture,” in terms of which much of the social in man’s 
depths has been recognized and asserted. In contrast with social structure, the concept “culture” 
is one of the spongiest words in social science, although, perhaps for that reason, in the hands of 
an expert, enormously useful. In practice, the concept “culture” is more often a loose reference to 
social milieux plus “tradition” than an adequate idea of social structure. 

2. For detailed discussion of the point of view expressed here, see Gerth and Mills, Character and 
Social Structure (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953). 
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Cancer and Cold War Capitalism 
Susan M. Chambré 


Ellen Leopold, Under the Radar: Cancer and the Cold War (New Brunswick, 

NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2009), 312 pages, $25.95, hardcover. 

Health policy histories, like Under the Radar, are especially timely during the 
current debate about how to reform the U.S. health care system. They provide 
significant insights into the myniad cultural, social, political, and economic forces 
that have shaped the U.S. health care system. They also guide policy by 
identifying the challenges that may serve as barriers to enacting needed reforms. 

It is now a well-known fact that the United States spends far more of its GDP 
per capita on health care than other postindustrial societies, but this substantial 
financial commitment does not yield favorable population-wide health indicators. 
With the aging of the population in the future, these costs will spiral. While there 
are many dimensions to the current crisis in health care, two are covered 
extensively in this book: the failure to deal with occupational and environmental 
causes of disease; and an emphasis on treatment with too few resources devoted to 
prevention. 

Cancer, the second leading cause of death in the United States, provides a 
valuable window into understanding the politics of health care. Ellen Leopold’s 
book, Under the Radar, offers a provocative thesis about the forces that shaped 
cancer research and care in the United States. She points out that 

Many of the features of our response to cancer today can....[ble traced back to 

the aspirations of the Cold War. From the 1950’s through the 1980's, the 

disease was uniquely intertwined with the characteristic undertakings and 
covert operations of the period. Almost every aspect of the current approach to 
the disease bears the imprint of this Cold War entanglement. The special 
terror and guilt that cancer evokes, the prominence of radiation therapies in the 
treatment arsenal, the current bias toward individual rather than corporate 
responsibility .for rising incidence rates, toward research that promotes 


SUSAN M. CHAMBRE is a professor of sociology at Baruch College of the City University of New 
York. Her most recent books are Fighting for Our Lives: New York's AIDS Community and the 
Politics of Disease (Rutgers University Press) and Patients, Consumers and Civil Society (Emerald 
Publishing). l 
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treatment rather than prevention, toward treatments that can be patented and 

marketed—all reflect a largely hidden history shaped by the Cold War. 

The Cold War’s foreign-policy strategy had important domestic implications. 
Leading-edge baby boomers, like me, were indelibly affected by the culture and 
the practices of the early Cold War. Learning to “duck and cover” during early 
elementary school years—hiding under a desk to practice survival in the event of a 
nuclear attack (a foolish exercise, given what we later leamed about radioactive 
fallout)—was a formative experience, especially for those who later protested the 
Vietnam War. | was also taught, early on in my life, about the superiority of our 
democratic system, in contrast to the countries behind the “Iron Curtain”—an 
image. fraught with malevolent meaning—where one’s father might disappear 
without warning in the middle of the night (never mind that we were living 
through the McCarthy era, another very early TV memory). 

I not only learned that the United States was victorious in conventional and 
nuclear warfare, but also in another kind of war—the war against disease. | 
learned this early in my life, as one of several hundred thousand second graders 
who were “polio pioneers,” immunized in 1952. Because of my personal 
experiences, Leopold’s description of the impact of the Cold War ideology on 
domestic life was quite meaningful. 

Put very simply, the domestic policies of the period, in the name of ikoa 

security, restricted individual freedoms and put social injustices on hold in 

order to focus on the single-minded pursuit of a nuclear weapons buildup. At 
the same time, the government made exceptional resources available to private 
industry in an effort to expedite the nation’s economic recovery and showcase 
the dynamism of laissez-faire capitalism. 
_ Scientific advances that were byproducts of the development and use of the 
atomic bomb held important implications for health. The book begins with the 
narrative of Irma Natanson, a young woman diagnosed with breast cancer in 
-1955, who was given a radical mastectomy and treated with cobalt radiation, a 
new treatment thought to be a positive byproduct of the development of atomic 
energy. As an early recipient of the supposed benefits of the “cobalt bomb,” 
Natanson experienced “years of prolonged and painful medical treatment aimed 
not at her cancer but at the damage caused by treatment for it.” Her body was 
“mutilated” as a result of the treatment. She initiated a lawsuit that charged her 
radiologist with a failure to warn her of the risks of the treatment and to carry out 
the treatment properly. Her experience is a powerful reminder of the horrors some 
people experienced at a time when patients were ill informed, both about their 
diagnoses and their treatment, and there was no notion of patients’ rights and 
informed consent. 
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The Natanson lawsuit coincided with growing recognition of the effects of 
nuclear explasions as the victims of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and varous atomic tests 
began to step forward with evidence of the fact that exposure to radioactive fallout 
caused a host of diseases, most notably, various types of cancers. After five years 
of trials, a legal settlement awarded Natanson an undisclosed sum for damages. 
She lived out her remaining years literally and emotionally scarred by tke 
expenence of having been an unknowing human guinea pig. 

Under the Radar reveals that the “war on cancer” and other diseases was as 
much a province of the military as it was the National Institutes of Health. In 
1960, the Atomic Energy Commission spent $49 million on “biology and 
medical research,” and the army spent nearly $16 muillion—much more than the 
$34 million spent that year by the National Cancer Institute. 

Leopold provides an interesting and carefully researched analysis of the ways 
that political and economic interests shaped our response to cancer. [he idea that 
the domestic side of the Cold War conditioned our response to disease is an 
intriguing one. It is, however, an incomplete explanation. The book overlooks 
some of the significant historical and cultural forces predating the Cold War that 
played and still play an important role. The secrecy and lack of concern for 
human rights characterizing the Cold War era have a long history when it comes 
to medical care and experimentation, as David Rothman carefully documented in 
Strangers at the Bedside. 

Challenges to physician authority and the emergence of patients’ nghts began 
in the 1960s, at a time when the Cold War continued to shape domestic policy. 
But the willingness of patients to undergo nsky experiments in hopes of being 
cured predated the Cold War era—and is by no means only the result of patients 
acceding to medical authonty or unknowingly participating in risky experiments, 
as Renee Fex describes in Experiment Perilous. Indeed, this willingness to 
challenge medical authority represents an important strand in U.S. life and 
culture, dating back to the early nineteenth century when Americans began to take 
charge of their health and “battle” or “fight” disease. Further, the book overlooks 
the important role of cancer advocates and organizations, such as the Laskers and 
the American Cancer Society (ACS), in shaping the emphasis on treatment to 
the detriment of prevention, and the ways that corporate funding to organizations, 
such as the ACS, have contributed to a limited interest in environmental and 
occupational hazards in cancer diagnoses. 

Finally, the culture of disease in the United States, where overwhelming sums 
are spent in the end stages of people’s lives, is ample evidence of an important 
legacy thal transcends historical eras. We are optimistic about the benefits of 
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medical progress and we are willing to try new technologies that might save our 
lives. But, as a society, we are less concerned about the kinds of environmental. 
` and lifestyle factors that affect our health. In the context of yet another round of 
thinking about how to refashion the U.S. health care system, Leopold’s book 
offers keen insights that, along with a broader view of the forces that have oe 
the system, point to many of the future challenges we will face. i 
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Got Gas? 
Mark Thomas Belches Out the Coca-Cola 
Company 


B Wardlaw 


Mark Thomas, Belching Out the Devil: Global Adventures with Coca-Cola 

(New York: Nation Books, 2008), 365 pages, $16.95, paperback. 

Midway through his courageous and engaging book, Belching Out the Devil, 
Mark Thomas becomes intrigued by an offer on a Coke Web site, “If you want to 
know the truth about the Coca-Cola Company: Ask the farmer in India.” 

Thomas, a British reporter and comedian best known for exposing political 
and corporate crime, ponders the invitation: “I do like it when companies wmite 
stuff like this...as if inviting all and sundry to drop whatever they are doing, travel 
to India, drive out to the farmer’s place and ask if he will vouch for Coke.” 
Although Thomas notes that “the company wasn’t terribly specific about which 
farmer they meant...[and] hunting representational composites is fiendishly 
difficult,” he nevertheless decides to take the Coca-Cola Company up on its 
invitation. Here’s what he found in the farming village of Plachimada in the 
southern province of Kerala. 

In 1998, hoping for jobs for its people, Plachimada’s village council (or 
“Panchayat”) had allowed Coke to build a bottling plant on thirty-five acres 
that Coke had bought near the village. By 2002, villagers were picketing the 
plant in reaction to Coke’s daily extraction of approximately half a million liters 
of scarce water, that was causing wells in Plachimada and surrounding villages 
to go dry. In exchange for taking their water, Coke’s largesse was to give away 
sludge from its plant “free” for farmers to use as “fertilizer”—a bit of a problem 
since the sludge contained high levels of both lead and the carcinogen, 
cadmium. Mental retardation and. anemia in their children were not what 
villagers had bargained for when they allowed Coke to build its plant. 

So in 2004, Plachimada’s Panchayat voted to not renew the license. Coke 
mounted a formidable argument in its defense: the Panchayat had the right to 
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issue a license but not the nght of refusal to renew it. The Panchayat sued and, 
aware of Coke’s history of violence toward those who stand in its way, asked for 
police protection. By March 2004, when Coke was forced to stop production, an 
Indian lab testing Plachimada water found it so acidic that, if consumed, “it 
would burn up your insides. Clothes could tear in such water, food will rot, crops 
will wither.” Anyone who actually drank Coke was no better off: between 2003 
and 2006, India’s Center for Science and the Environment found, after repeated 
testing, that both Coke and Pepsi products in India contained pesticide levels 
twenty-four to thirty-six times higher than would be allowed in the European 
Union. 

In Belching Out the Devil, an energetic, well-researched book that adds 
immensely to our understanding of the Multinational World Order, Mark 
‘Thomas’s on-the-scene investigations are not limited to India. Thomas details the 
brutal murders of men who tried to organize unions at Coke’s Colombian bottling 
plants; he exposes the extremely dangerous use of ‘child labor in Coke’s 
Salvadoran sugarcane fields; chronicles an unconscionable attack on men, women, 
and children protesting Coke policies in Turkey; and describes why Vicente Fox’s 
move from President of Coca-Cola Mexico to President of Mexico barely 
constitutes career advancement. Thomas’s work as a documentarian and 
professional comedian serves him well, and helps turn what could otherwise be an 
intolerably grim story into an irresistible one: a U.S. customs official, for instance, 
upon learning that Thomas has been in El Salvador to make a film, asks him 
conspiratorially whether he is a “porn star.” Our author’s aside: “If I can be 
mistaken for a porn star, then Coca-Cola is not the only industry that needs to 
review its standards.” 

Chapter one finds Mark Thomas in Atlanta, city of Coke’s birth, where, 
around 1886, a druggist somehow came up with a hangover remedy—soon to 
become known as Coca-Cola. Here, Thomas invites us to join a hilanously 
revealing tour through “The World of Coca-Cola,” a major Atlanta tourist 
attraction. 

We begin with a gallery of display cases that hold Coke memorabilia “as if it 
were treasure from the time of the pharaohs.” That room leads to “The 
Happiness Factory,” where his fellow tourists partiapate in a sing-along of 
famous Coca-Cola jingles. Thomas groans, “Oh fuck, I’m in a cult—this ts what 
the Hari Knshnas would be like if they took sugar in their chai.” Moving along 
through this happiness, we reach “the final chamber, Coca-Cola’s colon if you 
will,” the tasting room, “packed with kids on a school trip, shouting over the music 
and tearing from tap to tap with plastic cups while the teachers look on powerless 
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to stop the sugar rush tsunami that is heading towards them.” And, ah yes, the 
exit from The World of Coca-Cola is via a gift shop: “The school kids from the 
tasting room will pass through here soon and at that thought J silently offer up a 
prayer to the god of small shoplifters.” Toward the end of this tour, Thomas 
notices a sign reading: “Do you have a favorite Coca-Cola story? Share your story 
with us.” 

This, then, is exactly what Thomas has decided to do: travel around the world 
to hear, then report “stories from people whose lives have been touched by Coca- 
Cola and its bottlers.” It was at great pen! that Mark Thomas investigated Coca- 
Cola practices in Colombia, Turkey, El Salvador, Mexico, and India, but he lived 
to light a bright fire under Coca-Cola’s feet. Crisply written, with a fine eye for 
detail and a well-tuned ear to cries of poverty, Belching Out the Devil quite 
convincingly documents many areas of Coke’s corporate irresponsibility and its 
lack of imagination for reversing the damage it’s caused. After all, Coca-Cola, 
with its unparalleled worldwide fleet of trucks, has long possessed opportunities to 
do wonders. 

The World of Coke, our author observes, tells many stories about Coke’s 
history, but does not include: (1) the temible irony that the cocaine in Coke’s early 
formula (which, along with extraordinarily heavy doses of caffeine, contributed to 
its early addictiveness, or “ popularity”) came from Colombia—a country where, a 
century later, drug dealers conspire with union-busting politicians to keep Coca- 
Cola’s profits high; or (2) Coke’s willingness to give Hitler’s Third Reich a 
platform through its sponsorship of Berlin’s 1936 Olympic Games; or (3) the fact 
that, in Dr. Martin Luther King’s last speech—the one he made in Memphis just 
before he was murdered—he called for boycotting three corporations, outstanding 
for racist policies in hinngs, firmgs, and promotions—one of which was Coca- 
Cola. 

In the interest of full disclosure, I should now reveal that in 1919, my paternal 
grandfather was in charge of the bond department at the Trust Company of Georgia 
(now SunTrust), of which a man named Emest Woodruff was president. It was my 
grandfather who went with Woodruff—“The Chief’—to New York to meet with 
folks at the Chase Manhattan Bank and at Guaranty Trust to complete the deal by 
which, with some fast and shifty footwork, Woodruff wrested control of the Coca- 
Cola Company from the Candler family. Because of this transaction, my family and I 
have been major shareholders in the Coca-Cola Company. 

But questionable values were never new to Coke. Well before this takeover, 
Asa Candler, founder and president of Coca-Cola, had declared: “The most 
beautiful sight that we see is the child at labor; as early as he may get at labor, the 
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more beautiful, the more useful does his life get to be.” Mr. Candler knew whereof 
he spoke. In And the Dead Shall Rise, a book about the 1913 lynching of Leo 
Frank, the Jewish manager of an Atlanta pencil factory, historian Steve Oney 
points out that, back in the early twentieth century, when Coke began its rise, 
Georgia was the only state that still allowed ten-year-olds to work eleven-hour 
days, six days a week in its mills and factories. Over half of Atlanta’s school 
children, black and white, suffered from “anemia, enlarged glands, heart disease 
or malnutrition.” 

Twenty years later, Codai wrote Woodruffs son, Robert, then 
president of Coca-Cola, recalling that August 1919 day: 

Your father said: “Gentlemen, don’t forget that this is my deal and it is going 

to be handled my way. We will be back here at 12 o'clock, and in the’ 

meantime you can decide whether you will go along or whether you want to 

count yourselves out of the business.” We went back at 12 o'clock and the deal 

went through as he planned it. To see those bankers—who were accustomed . 

to telling others to lie down, roll over and play dead—-when someone else 

started putting on the show, was most interesting. 

The moral of the story, as I heard it as a child, had something to do with 
Southern “gentility” and “pushy” Yankees, with the etymological connection 
between “gentility” and “Gentile” certainly implied. My grandfather’s father was 
one of nine South Carolina brothers who had fought for the Confederacy in the 
American Civil War. There had been passed on, from my grandfather to my 
father to me, a vague sense of differences between “us” (Atlanta bankers) and 
- “them” (New York bankers) who, as | now understand, were seen as the spiritual, 
maybe even physical, descendants of mose Yankees by whom the Wardlaw boys 
had been utterly defeated. 

But it’s one thing to learn about the ses of Coca-Cola, another thing to stop 
them. As inheritors of Coca-Cola wealth, my family and I, in our attempt to influence 
Coke’s business practices, are intent on introducing shareholder proposals. We've 
used that forum to warn against such dangers as the surrender of. millions of acres of 
land to genetically engineered corn, and have-—without success—tried to convince 
Coke to stop using that corn in producing its com syrup. Again and again, in the years 
preceding the Bening Olympics—also without success—we asked Coke to join a 
group of corporations thal were meeting with human rights organizations to discuss 
complicated issues regarding doing business in China. 

Because of my efforts, I’m acquainted with wonderful activists, such as Ray 
Rogers, creator of the Killer Coke Campaign (see killercoke.org), and a network of 
anti-Coca-Cola organizers. It was because they suggested me to Mark Thomas that, 
late in 2007, Mark came to my hometown of Takoma Park, Maryland to interview 
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me. He wntes that, given my “casual” style of dressing, my Southern drawl, and 
scragely gray beard, his first thought was: “Colonel Sanders with a hangover.” 

We spent a great hour together, finding similarity in many of our views about 
Coke, and a similar tendency to laugh in the face of the absurd. A year later, in 
April 2008, ah wuz delighted, upon arnving at Wilmington, Delaware’s elegart 
Hotel DuPont for Coke’s annual shareholder meeting, to rediscover Mark, who 
was making a final stop on the last of his grueling investigative trips. 

“B Wardlaw,” he writes, “help[s] finance a homeless shelter in Atlanta: 1,000 
people drop by in the day, 600 sleep there at night. The homeless repay this chanty 
by giving B fashion advice, which he appears to have accepted today.” Among my 
fends who are homeless, there was general consternation that their dress codes 
could be equated with mine. | 

I had arrived at the 2008 meeting in Wilmington to introduce our proposal that 
Coca-Cola’s Board of Directors create a permanent committee of the board that 
would study various actions the company might take regarding human nghts, and 
advise the company on consequences that could be expected. The meeting—as | 
experienced it and as Mark wntes about it—showed, in microcosm, the 
opportunities and challenges of the Coca-Cola Company. The good news from the 
Hotel DuPont is that the entire shareholder meeting was dominated by these 
concerns, putting Coke’s hierarchy on the defensive, and that over 50,000,000 
shares of Coke stock were voted in favor of our various proposals. The bad news is 
that over 1,000,000,000 shares were voted along company lines. 

Beyond shareholder meetings and corporate boardrooms, Coke’s egregious 
violations of human rights continue on many fronts. Regarding the murders of union 
organizers in Coke’s Colombian bottling plants, Coke must stop hiding behind its 
flimsy evasion, “Oh, that’s the responsibility of the bottlers, not us.” Regarding the 
depletion of water from aquifers in India, Coke needs to understand and 
acknowledge that it cannot build bottling plants in areas of the world where water is 
so scarce that Coke’s operations cause wells to go dry in surrounding villages. And it 
must acknowledge and address problems related to contamination of water, land, and 
air via waste from all its plants. Coke needs to deal honestly with the reality that many 
of its suppliers are exploiting the labor of children. And Coke should be forced to 
weigh, very carefully, the human rights climate in every country in which it chooses to 
do business. 

After these many years of trying to convince the Coke hierarchy to avail itself 
of its opportunities, I feel that [’m running out of ideas. Although Ray Rogers’s 
Killer Coke Campaign is going after Coke with determination and in creative 
ways—and there have been efforts in India, Mexico, and other developing 
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countries to devise local alternative soft drinks—those efforts, as Mark Thomas 
shows, come up against the enormous political and public relations power that 
Coca-Cola is not shy about wielding. (Hey, are there young—or old—people out 
there with fresh ideas and fresh energy?) 

Mark Thomas, however, is in no way discouraged and certainly not defeated. 
Back at the Hotel DuPont, he leaves the shareholder meeting, and picks up a free 
Coca-Cola commemorative pen. “Wow,” he remarks, “they even give me the ink 
with which to wnte.” Obviously, what Mark wnites is not what Coca-Cola wants 
us to read—but I think you will not be disappointed if you do. 
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There was a time when the American economy was largely competitive and 
expanding rapidly: Under the circumstances, any good or service that met a real need 
could find a ready market. It paid a producer who meant to stay in business to tum out 
a good product and sell it on its ments. Over large parts of the economy, integrity and 
moral responsibility were positive business assets. 

But this is a far cry from the state of the American economy today. The bulk of 
production is now carried on by a few hundred giant corporations which can and do 
set their prices to break even at very low levels of operation and to make enormous 
profits at capacity operation. This very system of pricing chokes off demand, and the 
need to protect monopolistic positions inhibits investment. Under these circumstances, 
the making of a good product that meets a real need is not enough. The problem is no 
longer a shortage of products to meet an existing demand but a shortage of demand for 
existing products. The businessman inevitably turns his attention from creating goods 
to creating markets, and in this undertaking integrity and moral: responsibility are, as 
has become plain, fatal liabilities. A well-made, long-lasting article meets a need, but it 
spoils a potential market. Catering to artificially stimulated wants, no matter how trivial 
or harmful, is as profitable as, and frequently more profitable than, satisfying genuine 
needs. This fact alone is enough to guarantee the moral irresponsibility of business. 
Can you imagine a morally responsible campaign to sell a remedy for “tired blood”? 

—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, “The TV Scandals,” Monthly Review, 
December 1959 l 
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In this issue we are reprinting C. Wright Mills’s “Psychology and Social 
Science” from the October 1958 issue of Monthly Review. The argument of this 
piece was subsequently incorporated in Mills’s Sociological Imagination, which 
appeared fifty years ago this year, and constituted a powerful indictment of 
mainstream social science. Both “Psychology and Social Science” and the larger 
Sociological Imagination were strongly influenced by “the principle of historical 
specificity” as described in Karl Korsch’s Karl Marx. Mills used this to construct 
a radical challenge to the prevailing notion of a permanent “human nature,” 
applicable to all societies and social situations. He later referred to The 
Sociological Imagination—in a letter to an imaginary Soviet correspondent 
(part of a work he was wnting, to be called Letter to a Russian Intellectual)h— 
as “a kind of “Anti-Duhnng,” constituting his radical break with ahistorical social 
science. 

Mills—author of White Collar (1951), The Power Elite (1956), and other 
iconoclastic works——was both a resolutely independent left thinker and what Todd 
Gitlin (in his afterword to the fortieth anniversary edition of The Sociological 
Imagination) has called “the most inspiring sociologist of the second half of the 
- twentieth century.” In his last few years, he emerged as the single most important 
~~ figure in the launching of the intellectual New Left, with the publication of 
“Letter to the New Left” in the New Left Review in September-October 1960. 

The Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956 widened the split within Marxism, 
with official Soviet ideologues more and more separated from independent 
Marxists, particularly in the West. Mills increasingly identified with the latter, 
labeling himself in his final book, The Marxists (1962), as a “plain Marxist,” 
which he defined as someone who views Marxism not as a dogma but as a critical 
tool, to be employed in historically specific terms. He associated this perspective 
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with such diverse names among his contemporaries (in what generally came to be 
known as “Western Marxism”) as G.D.H. Cole, Georg Lukacs, Isaac 
Deutscher, Joan Robinson, Jean-Paul Sartre, Edward Thompson, William 
Appleman Williams, Paul Sweezy, and Ench Fromm—authors who, with the 
exceptions of Lukacs.and Fromm, were all Monthly Review and Monthly Review 
Press writers. 

In a November 1956 letter to his lose friend Harvey Swados (also an MR 
author), Mills wrote: “Let’s not forget that there’s more [that’s] still useful in even 
the Sweezy kind of Marxism than in all the routineers of J.S. Mill [i.e., modern 
liberal ideology] put together.” Mills was struck by Sweezy’s critical assessment of 
The Power Elite in the September 1956 issue of Monthly Review, which Mills 
saw as somewhat “doctrinaire,” but “no less so than all the liberal stuff,” and 
“much more generous as well.” Sweezy was later to be acknowledged by Mills as 
one of the individuals to whom he was beholden for helpful criticisms of the earlier 
manuscript version of The Sociological Imagination. In May 1958, Mills 
chaired Monthly Review’s ninth birthday gathering in New York, with G.D.H. 
Cole as the main speaker, attracting a crowd of 1,100. At the time of his death at 
age forty-five in 1962, he was planning a lunch at his home in West Nyack, New 
York, which was to include his close fmend Ralph Miliband, soon to become 
cofounder of The Socialist Register, together with Monthly Review editors, Leo 
Huberman and Sweezy. 

The central event in the last three years of Mills’s life (and for Monthly 
Review at the time) was the Cuban Revolution and the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
Mills visited Cuba and strongly defended its socialist path in his powerful polemic 
Listen Yankee! (1960), written in six weeks of frantic, around-the-clock effort. 
Mills was slated to engage in a debate on Cuba with a major liberal figure, A.A. 
Berle, on NBC television December 10, 1960, but was struck by his first heart 
attack the night before. As Miliband wrote in his tmbute to Mills in Monthly 
Review (September 1962), the Bay of Pigs invasion filled Mills with “bitter, 
helpless shame. In fact, it broke his heart....Jt was altogether fitting that, when 
Mills died fifteen months later, Fidel Castro should have sent a wreath to the 
funeral. For Mills was a casualty of the Cuban Revolution, and of the revolution 
of our times.” 

Among Mills’s most lasting legacies was his critique of what he called “liberal 
practicality,” which he believed was a major hindrance to the development of 
meaningful left action. This was a central theme of The Sociological Imagination 
and continued to occupy him in all his subsequent works. Those who wish to 
continue along his path would do well to start there. (See John Bellamy Foster, 
“Liberal Practicality and the U.S. Left,” Socialist Register, 1990. For an 
interview of Mills’s two daughters, see Michael Dawson, “Interview with Kathryn 
Mills and Pamela Mills,” Monthly Review Commentary, October 2007, 
http://www. monthlyrenew.org/1007dawson.htm.) 
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The lynching of a company executive in Coimbatore, last year’s lynching of a 
manager in Noida or the destruction of company property after a fatal accident 
on Commonwealth Games construction site in Delhi by the thousands of building 
workers are all worth noting. As it becomes clear even to the dullest that workers 
can expect nothing from labour laws or judiciary, self-help is seen as the only 
option—~as in fact, on a deeper analysis, has always been the case. The key 
question then becomes the emergence of leadership able to tum spontaneous 
action or violent outbursts against individual oppressors into the calculated mass 
campaigns that build self-confidence and solidarity among workers. The trade 
unions have been crippled by the relative privilege of the permanent workers in 
the organised sector—both private and public—that have been their primary 
constituency. Management has repeatedly been able successfully to set the more 
privileged off against the larger number of non-permanent workers. But as 
trumphant post-reform capitalists compete to retire and replace the permanent 
workers, a barrier useful to the capitalist class as a whole disappears. 

The recent mass strike in support of Rico workers in Gurgaon is, in this 
context, of significance. Rico Auto Industries workers spontaneously found their 
own leadership, and in August began negotiations with management demanding 
wage increase and the nght to form a union with All India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC). A futile application was made to the labour department in 
Chandigarh for formal recognition. In September Rico Auto locked out the 
workers, and the Haryana Labour Court declared the Rico strike illegal. When 
Gurudas Dasgupta, the general secretary of AITUC, and the AITUC national 
secretary DL. Sachdeva came to Gurgaon to address Rico workers, they were 
arrested by the police. On October 18" management thugs armed with iron rods 
and police shooting live ammunition attacked the strikers, killing Rico worker Ajit 
Yadav. On October 20" 60,000 to 100,000 workers of 60 to 80 factories in 
Gurgaon came out on a one day stnke called by ATTUC; the police said the 
strike was “illegal in all respects” but in the face of such solidarity were helpless. 
The outcome of the strike at Rico was mixed, but the lesson for Gurgaon workers 
invaluable. 

The end of illusions about a “neutral” labour law or judiciary is potentially an 
enormous victory for the Indian working class. With every stnke a confrontation 
with the state, the possibility increases for the working class to “comprehend the 
essence of capitalist society, the relations of exploitation between social classes 
and its own historical task” and therefore to become a “class-for-itself” (Mao, On 
Practice). The responsibilities (and possibilities) for young revolutionary 
organisers in Gurgaon and in SEZs elsewhere are once again clear and urgent. 
Keep an eye on Gurgaon WorkersNews and Faridabad Majdoor Samaachaar. 
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Polymers, which manufactures rubber parts for Hero Honda, Yamaha, Maruti 
Suzuki, JBC, Tata Motor, Delphi, Svaraj Mazda, Mundal Showa and for 
export to Italy. It employs 4 permanent workers, 100 casual workers, 400 - 
workers hired through contractors and 125 workers who are called ‘staff. In the. 
main department, where the moulding work is done, two |2-hours shifts are run. 
In the other departments workers work on a single 12-hours shift which can be 
extended to 36-hours if necessary. To work 150 to 200 hours of over-time 
monthly is normal and it is not unusual to work more. [he over-time payment is 
even less than single-rate, around 12 to 13 Rs per hour. The casual workers are 
continuously employed, but their documents show a break after six months and 
they are forced to fill in the form for daiming PF — as part of their ‘official end of 
employment’. The wage of 50 workers hired through contractors is 2,500 to 
3,000 Rs, no ESI, no PF. (Gurgaon WorkersNews no.9/18, July 17, 2009). 

Every sector has shown a similar trend. The Tecumseh compressor 
manufacturing factory formerly belonged to the multi-national Whirlpool. 
Whirlpool took the factory over from Calvinator, and after sacking 2,500 workers 
in 1997 passed the compressor department on to Tecumseh. In 2000, after a 
lock-out and receiving permission from the government to shut down one 
department, the company sacked 500 permanent workers and shifted the whole 
production to the current location. Then in 2004 another Voluntary Retirement 
Scheme was announced and 280 workers out of 900 were made redundant. On 
Ist of November the company put up a notice of yet another VRS. After 
Tecumseh took over the factory the number of permanent workers were reduced 
to a third and production numbers have increased four-fold. 
(GurgaonWorkersNews no.9/17, May 27, 2009 and no.9/21, November 4, 
2009). 

The role of government at all levels is openly to take the side of the employer. 
In the name of abolishing ‘inspector raj’, Union labour secretary Sudha Pillai, 
now a member of planning commission, announced that the practice of inspectors 
going on-site to verify compliance with labour laws is shortly to be replaced by 
permitting company secretaries to file compliance reports. [he problem it seems 
is that inspectors have conscientiously reported the “pathetic” compliance levels. 
Although the government and courts make no effort to enforce compliance, the 
inspectors’ reports are published and problems anse internationally. “Many 
countries are using labour issues to put up non-tariff bammers against Indian 
imports...” said Pillai. (The Financial Express, August 5, 2009) 

The now thoroughly accomplished destruction by government and judiciary of 
the labour laws is a two-edged sword. Spontaneous outbursts leading to violent 
actions are becoming frequent among workers deprived of minimum legal rights. 
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communal, caste based and regional division among the urban workforce, 
long a fearsome obstacle to resistance, is now increasingly seen as a 
challenge and opportunity in building workers’ solidarity. Anger among 
contract workers is explosive, and trades union. organisers at last have 
begun to adjust to the new reality. And there should be no question but 
that this is now a decisive arena. According to: Natiorial Commission ‘for 
Enterprises in the Unorganised Sector (NCEUS), November 2007, the 
net increase in the level of employment in the organised sector from 54.14 
million in 1999-2000 to 62.57 million in 2004-05 was also entirely 
accounted for by an increase in the number of informal workers in the 
= organised sector (from 20.45 million to 29.14 million). 

Dr Dibyendu Mait, who led a research team of the Institute of 
Economic Growth, says, “India’s Annual Survey of Industries, the official 
record of industrial statistics, puts the share of contract labour in organised 
manufacturing at 15-26 per cent... We found the share to be much higher 
in our sample States. This may be because we undertook extensive 
fieldwork. Most official estimates of contract labour are based on secondary 
data, where it is likely that contract labour is under-reported by 
employers.” (“60-70% industrial workers in Bengal, Gujarat are contract 
labour: Research finds violation of minimum wage, labour laws.” Business 
Line, July 22, 2009). In the industrial belt around Delhi permanent 
workers account for 10 to 30 percent of the total workforce, often assigned 
with supervisory tasks. The automobile industry, a supposed showcase of ` 
‘India Shining’, is a good example. | 

In the 1990s the existing automobile companies (Maruti, Escorts) were 
reorganised and their workforce casualised. Escorts in Faridabad used to 
employ more than 20,000 permanent workers in the 1980s, this came 
down to less than 6,000, due to out-sourcing of departments and 
increasing employment of temporary workers. Along with the workforce the 
structure of the car part supplying industry got reshuffled, combining 
industrial parks with first-tier suppliers like Delphi or Bosch with workshop 
production in the surrounding slum areas. After liberalisation in 1991 
nearly all major global automobile manufacturer opened plants in India, 
attracted by the promising growth rate. By 2007 the official direct and 
indirect employment in the Indian automobile industry stood at 13.1 
million employees manufacturing around 8 million two-wheelers, 2 million 
-= cars, 300,000 tractors and 480,000 commercial vehicles.and trucks. In 
Hero Honda Gurgaon plant, about 1,400 permanesit’ workers, 1,500 
casual workers and 3,500 workers —hired through four to five different 
contractors—were employed. In October 2008 about 1,800 workers of 
Hero Honda’s Daruhera factory (motorbikes) were sacked. Reason for the 
dismissals —apart from the economic downturn—was the attempt to get 
permanent contracts for temporary workers. Another example is Boni 
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Editorial 

The close of 2009 saw the end of the last, albeit unrealistic, hopes that 
U.S. president Barrack Obama might move the United States off its 
imperial course. We are Marxists, and know that “men make their own 
history, but they do not make it as they please.” But we were willing to 
indulge friends who imagined that the experience of a intelligent youth 
growing up in a discriminated against community would need give rise to 
the desire to act for basic change. 

Closer to home we know how often this is, for any given individual, a 
fallacy. We remember Dr. Ambedkar with respect, but have the case of 
Namdeo Dhasal before our eyes, Who moved from the Dalit Panthers and 
Marxism to the Sangh Parivar. Or perhaps more to the point the 
expectable and ordinary hypocrisies of the late Kanshi Ram or Mayawati. 
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It is now universally recognized within science that humanity is confronting the 
prospect—if we do not soon change course—of a planetary ecological collapse. 
Not only is the global ecological crisis becoming more and more severe, with the 
time in which to address it fast running out, but the dominant environmental 

` strategies are also forms of denial, demonstrably doomed to fail, judging by their 
own limited objectives. This tragic failure, | will argue, can be attributed to the 
refusal of the powers that be to address the roots of the ecological problem in 
capitalist production and the resulting necessity of ecological and social revolution. 

The term “crisis,” attached to the -global ecological problem,. although 
unavoidable, is somewhat misleading, given its dominant economic associations. 
Since 2008, we have been living through a world economic crisis—the worst 
economic downturn since the 1930s. This has been a source of untold suffering 
for hundreds of millions, indeed billions, of people. But insofar as it is related to 
the business cycle and not to long-term factors, expectations’ are that it 1s 
temporary and will end, to be followed by a period of economic recovery and 
growth—until the advent of the next crisis. Capitalism is, in this sense, a crisis- 
ridden, cyclical economic system. Even if we were to go further, to conclude that 
the present crisis of accumulation is part of a long-term economic stagnation of the 
system—that is, a slowdown of the trend-rate of growth beyond the mere business 
cycle—we would still see this as a partial, histoncally limited calamity, raising, at 
most, the question of the future of the present system of production.’ | 

When we speak today of the world ecological crisis, however, we are referring 
to something that could turn out to be final, i.e., there is a high probability, if we 
do not quickly change course, of a terminal crisis—a death of the whole 
anthropocene, the period of human dominance of the planet. Human actions are 
generating environmental changes that threaten the extermination of most species 
on the planet, along with civilization, and conceivably our own species as well. 

What makes the current ecological situation so serious is that climate change; 





This article was written for presentation at- the Workshop on Marxist Theory and Practice in the 
World Today, Ho Chi Minh Academy of Politics and Public Administration, Hanoi, Vietnam, 
December 16, 2009. The basic argument evolved out of a talk on “The Roots of the World. 
Ecological Crisis,” delivered as part of the Will Miller Social Justice Lecture Series, University of 
Vermont, October 29, 2009. 
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 ‘ansing from human-generated increases in greenhouse gas emissions, is not 
occurring ‘gradually and in a linear process, but is undergoing a dangerous 
acceleration, pointing to sudden shifts in the state of the. earth system. We. can 
therefore speak, to quote James Hansen, director of NASA’s Goddard Institute 
of Space Studies, and the world’s most famous climate scientist, of “tipping 
points...fed by amplifying feedbacks.”* Four amplifying feedbacks are significant 
at present: (1) rapid melting of arctic sea ice, with the resulting reduction of the 
earth’s albedo (reflection of solar radiation) due to the replacement- of bnght, 
reflective ice’ with darker blue sea water, leading to greater absorption of ‘solar 
- energy and increasing global average temperatures; (2) melting of the frozen 
tundra in northern regions, releasing methane (a much more potent greenhouse 
gas than’ carbon dioxide) trapped: beneath the surface, causing accelerated 
warming; (3) recent indications that there has been `a drop in the efficiency of the 
carbon absorption of the world’s oceans since the 1980s, and particularly since 
2000, due to growing ocean acidification. (from past carbon absorption), resulting 
in faster carbon build-up in the atmosphere and enhanced warming; (4) extinction 
of species due to changing, climate zones, leading to the collapse of ecosystems 
dependent on these species, and the death of still more species:° 

- Due to this acceleration of climate change, the time line in which to act before 
calamities hit, and before climate change increasingly escapes our control, is 
extremely short. In October 2009, Luc: Gnacadja, executive secretary ‘of. the 
United Nations Convention to Combat Desertification, reported that, based. on 
current trends, close to 70 percent of the land surface of the earth could be 
drought-affected by 2025, compared to nearly 40 percent today.4 The United 
Nations Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) has wamed_ “that 
Himalayan glaciers could disappear altogether by. 2035. Rivers: fed by. these 
glaciers currently. supply water to:over half the world’s population. Their melting 
will give rise to enormous floods, followed by acute water shortages.” 

Many of the planetary dangers associated with current global warming ek 
are by now well-known: rising ‘sea levels engulfing islands and low-lying coastal 
regions’ throughout the globe; loss of:tropical forests; destruction of coral reefs; a 

“sixth extinction” rivaling the great die-downs in the history’of the planet; massive 
crop losses; extreme-weather events; spreading hunger and disease. But, these 
dangers are heightened by the fact that climate change is not the-entirety of the 
world ecological crisis. For example, independently of climate change, tropical 
forests are being cleared as a direct result of the search for profits. Soil destruction 
is occurring, due to current agribusiness practices. Toxic wastes are being diffused 
throughout the environment. Nitrogen run-off from the overuse of fertilizer is 
affecting lakes, rivers, and ‘ocean ‘regions, contributing to oxygen-poor “dead 
zones.’ y 
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Since the whole earth is affected by the vast scale of human impact on the 
environment in complex and unpredictable ways, even more serious catastrophes 
could conceivably be set in motion. One growing area of concern is ocean 
acidification due to rising carbon dioxide emissions. As carbon dioxide dissolves, 
it tums into carbonic acid, making the oceans more acidic. Because carbon 
dioxide dissolves more readily in cold than in warm water, the cold waters of the 
- arctic are becoming acidic at an unprecedented rate. Within a decade, the waters 
near the North Pole could become so corrosive as to dissolve the living shells of 
shellfish, affecting the entire ocean food chain. At the same time, ocean 
acidification appears to be reducing the carbon uptake of the oceans, speeding up 
global warming.° 

There are endless predictive uncertainties in all of this. Nevertheless, evidence 
is mounting that the continuation of current trends is unsustainable, even in the 
short-term. The only rational answer, then, is a- radical change of course. 
Moreover, given certain imminent tipping points, there is no time to be lost. 
Catastrophic changes in the earth system could be set irreversibly in motion within 
a few decades, at most. 

The IPCC, in its 2007 report, indicated that an atmosphenc carbon dioxide 
level of 450 parts per million (ppm) should not be exceeded, and implied that this 
was the fail-safe point for carbon stabilization. But these findings are already out 
of date. “What science has revealed in the past few years,” Hansen states, “is that 
the safe level:of carbon dioxide in the long run is no more than 350 ppm,” as 
compared with 387 ppm today. That means that carbon emissions have to be 
reduced faster and more drastically than originally thought, to bring the overall 
carbon concentration in the atmosphere down. The reality is that, “if we burn all 
the fossil fuels, or even half of remaining reserves, we will send the planet toward 
the ice-free state with sea level about 250 feet higher than today. It would take 
time for complete ice sheet disintegration to occur, but a chaotic situation would be 
created with changes occurring out of control of future generations.” More than 
eighty of the world’s poorest and most climate-vulnerable countries have now 
declared that carbon dioxide atmospheric concentration levels must be reduced 
below 350 ppm, and that the nse in global average temperature by century's end 
must not exceed 1.5° C. i 


Strategies of Denial 

The central issue that we have to confront, therefore,- is devising social 
strategies to address the world ecological crisis. Not only do the solutions have to 
be large enough to deal with the problem, but also all of this must take place ona ` 
world scale in a generation or so. The speed and scale of change necessary means 
that what is required is an ecological revolution that would also need to be a social 
revolution. However, rather than addressing the real roots of the crisis and 
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drawing: the, appropriate conclusions, the dominant response is to avoid all 
questions about-the nature of our,society, and to turn to technological fixes or 
market mechanisms of one sort or another. In this respect, there is a certain 
continuity of thought. between those who deny the climate change problem 
altogether, and those who, while acknowledging the severity of the problem at one 
level, nevertheless deny that it requires a revolution in our social system. or 

We are increasingly led to believe that the answers to climate change are 
primarily to be found in new energy technology, specifically increased energy and 
carbon efficiencies in both production and consumption. Technology in this sense, 
however, is often viewed abstractly as a deus ex machina, separated from both the 
laws of physics (1.e., entropy or the second law of thermodynamics) and from the 
` way technology is embedded in historically specific conditions. With respect to the 
latter, it is worth noting that, under the present economic system, increases, in 
energy efficiency normally lead to increases in the scale of economic output, 
effectively negating any gains from the standpoint of resource use or carbon 
efficiency—a problem known as the .“Jevons Paradox.” As William Stanley 
Jevons observed in the nineteenth century, every new steam engine was. more 
efficient in the use of coal than the one before, which did not prevent coal burning 
from increasing overall, since the efficiency gains only led to the expansion of the 
number of steam. engines and of growth in general. This relation between 
efficiency and scale has proven true for capitalist economies up to the present day. 

Technological fetishism with regard to environmental issues 1s usually coupled 
with’ a form of market fetishism. So widespread has this become that even a 
militant ecologist like Bill McKibben, author of The End. of Nature, recently 
stated: “There is only one lever even possibly big enough to make our oem 
move as fast as it needs to, and that’s the force of markets. ”® 

Green-market fetishism is most evident in what is called “cap and ade”. —a 
catch phrase for the creation,, via governments, of artificial markets in carbon 
trading and so-called “offsets.” The important thing to know about cap and trade 
is that it is a proven failure. Although enacted in Europe as part of the 
implementation of the Kyoto Protocol, it has failed where it was -supposed to 
count: in reducing emissions. Carbon-trading schemes have been shown to be full 
of holes. Offsets allow all sorts of dubious forms of trading that have no effect on 
emissions. Indeed, the only area in which carbon trading schemes have actually 
been effective is in promoting profits for speculators and corporations, which are 
therefore frequently supportive of them. Recently, Friends of the Earth released a 
report entitled Subprime Carbon? which pointed to the emergence, under cap and 
trade agreements, of what could tum out to be the world’s largest financial 
derivatives market in the form of carbon trading. All of this has caused Hansen to 
refer to cap and trade as “the temple of doom,” locking in “disasters for our 
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children and grandchildren. ™? 

The masquerade associated with the dominant response to global warming is 
illustrated in the climate bill passed by the U.S. House of Representatives in late 
June 2009. The bill, if enacted, would supposedly reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions |7 percent relative to 2005 levels by 2020, which translates into 4-5 
percent less U.S. global warming pollution than in 1990. This then would still 
not reach the target level of a 6-8 percent cut (relative to 1990) for wealthy 
countries that the Kyoto accord set for 2012, and that was supposed to have been 
only a minor, first step in dealing with global warming—at a time when the 

problem was seen as much less severe. The goal presented in the House bill, even 
if reached, would therefore prove vastly inadequate. 

But the small print in the bill makes achieving even this meager target 
unrealistic. The coal industry is given until 2025 to comply with the bill’s 
pollution reduction mandates, with possible extensions afterward. As Hansen 
observes, the bill “builds in approval of new coal-fired power plants!” 
Agribusiness, which accounts for a quarter of U.S. greenhouse gas emissions, is 
entirely exempt from the mandated reductions. The cap and trade provisions of 
the House bill would give annual carbon dioxide emission allowances to some 
7,400 facilities across the United States, most of them handed out for free. These 
pollution allowances would increase up through 2016, and companies would be 
permitted to “bank” them indefinitely for future use. Corporations would be able 
to fulfill their entire set of obligations by buying offsets associated with pollution 
control projects until 2027. To make matters worse, the Senate counterpart to the 
House bill, now under deliberation, would undoubtedly be more conservative, 
giving further concessions and offsets to corporations. The final bill, if it comes out 
of Congress, will thus be, in Hansen’s words, “worse than nothing.” 

Similar developments can be seen in the preparation for the December 2009 
world climate negotiations in Copenhagen, in which Washington has played the 
role of a spoiler, blocking all but the most limited, voluntary agreements, and 
insisting on only market-based approaches, such as cap and trade.” 
Recognizing that world powers are playing the role of Nero as Rome burns, 
James Lovelock, the earth system scientist famous for his Gaia hypothesis, argues 
that massive climate change and the destruction of human civilization as we know 
it may now be irreversible. Nevertheless, he proposes as “solutions -cither a 
massive building of nuclear power plants all over the world (closing his eyes to the 
enormous dangers accompanying such a course)—-or geoengineering our way out 
of the problem, by using the world’s fleet of aircraft to inject huge quantities of 
sulfur dioxide into the stratosphere to block a portion of the incoming sunlight, 
reducing the solar energy reaching the earth. Another common geoenginecring 
proposal includes dumping tron filings throughout the ocean to increase its 
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carbon-absorbing properties. 

Rational scientists recognize that interventions in the earth system on the ae 
envisioned by geoengineering schemes (for example, blocking sunlight) have their — 
own massive, unforeseen consequences. Nor could such schemes solve the crisis. ` 
‘The dumping of massive quantities of sulfur dioxide into the stratosphere would, 
even if effective, have to be done again and again, on an increasing scale, if the 
underlying problem of cutting greenhouse gas emissions were not dealt, with. . 
Moreover, it could not possibly solve other problems associated with massive 
carbon dioxide emissions, such as the acidification of the oceans.'* | 

The dominant approach to the world ecological crisis, focusing on 
technological fixes and market mechanisms, is thus a kind of denial; one that 
serves the vested interests of those who have the most to lose from a change in 
economic arrangements. Al Gore exemplifies the dominant form, of denial in his 
new book, Our Choice: A Plan to Solve the Climate Crisis. For Gore, the answer 
is the creation of a “sustainable capitalism.” He is not, however, altogether blind 
to the faults of the present system. He describes climate change as the “greatest 
market failure in history” and decries the “short-term” perspective of present-day 
capitalism, its “market triumphalism,” and the “fundamental flaws” in its relation 
to, the environment. Yet, in defiance of all this, he assures. his-readers that the 
“strengths of. capitalism” can be harnessed to a new system ‘of “sustainable 
development.” 


The System of Unsustainable Development 

In reality, capitalism can be defined as a system of unsustainable development. 
In order to understand why this is so, it 1s useful to turn to Karl Marx, the core of 
whose entire intellectual corpus might be interpreted as a critique of the political 
economy of unsustainable development and its human and natural consequences. 

Capitalism, Marx explains, is a system of generalized commodity. production. - 
There were other societies prior to capitalism in which commodity markets played ° 
important roles, but it-is only in capitalism that a system emerges that is centered 
entirely on the production of commodities. A “commodity” is a good produced to 
be sold and exchanged for profit in the market. We call it a “good” because it is 
has a use value, 1.e., it normally satisfies some use, otherwise there would be no 
‘need for it. But it is the exchange value, i.e., the money income and the profit that 
it generates, that is the exclusive concern of the capitalist. 

What Marx called “simple commodity production” is an idealized economic 
formation—often assumed to describe the society wherein we live—in which the 
structure of exchange is such that a commodity embodying a certain use value is 
exchanged for money (acting as a mere means of exchange), which is, in turn, 
exchanged for ‘another commodity (use value) at the end. Here, the whole 
exchange process from beginning to end can be designated by the shorthand 
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C-M-C. In such a process, exchange is simply a‘ modified form of barter, with 
money merely facilitating exchange. The goal of exchange is concrete use values, 
_embodying qualitative properties. Such use values are normally consumed— 
~ thereby bringing a given exchange process to an end. 

Marx, however, insisted that a capitalist economy, in reality, works altogether 
differently, with exchange taking the form of M-C-M’. Here money capital (M) is 
used to purchase commodities (labor power and means of production) to produce 
a commodity that can be sold for more money, M’ (i.e., M + Am or surplus 
value) at the end. This process, once set in motion, never stops of its own accord, 
since it has no natural end. Rather, the surplus value (profit) is reinvested in the 
next round, with the object of generating M”; and, in the following round, the 
returns are again reinvested with the goal of obtaining M”, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

For Marx, therefore, capital: i$ self-expanding value, driven incessantly to ever 
larger levels of accumulation, knowing no bounds. “Capital,” he wrote, “is the 
endless and limitless drive to go beyond its limiting barner. Every boundary is and 
has to be a [mere] barrier for it [and thus capable of being surmounted]. Else it 
would cease to be capital—money as self-reproductive.” It thus converts all of 
nature and nature’s laws as well as all that is distinctly human into a mere means 
of its own self-expansion. The result is a system, fixated on the exponential growth 
of profits and accumulation. “Accumulate, accumulate! That is Moses and the 
prophets!”?® 

Any attempt to explain where anie value (or profits) comes from must 
penetrate beneath the exchange process and enter the realm of labor and 
production. Here, Marx argues that value added in the working day can be 

_ divided into two parts: (1) the part that reproduces the value of labor power (i.e., 
the wages of the workers) and thus constitutes necessary labor; and (2) the labor 
expended in the remaining part of the working day, which can be regarded as 
surplus labor, and which generates surplus value (or gross profits) for the 
capitalist. Profits are thus to be regarded as residual, consisting of what is left over 
after wages are paid out—something that every businessperson instinctively 
understands. The ratio of surplus (i.e., unpaid) labor to necessary (paid) labor in 
the working day is, for Marx, the rate of exploitation. 

The logic of this process is that the increase in surplus value appropriated 
depends on the effective exploitation of human labor power. This can be achieved 
in two ways: (1) either workers are compelled to work longer hours for the same 
pay, thereby increasing the surplus portion of the working day simply by adding to 

- the total working time (Marx calls this “absolute surplus value”); or (2) the value 
of labor power, i.e., the value equivalent of workers’ wages, is generated in less 
time (as a result of increased productivity, etc.), thereby augmenting the surplus 
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portion of the working day to that extent (Marx calls this “relative surplus value”). 

In its unrelenting search for greater (relative) surplus value, capitalism is thus 
dependent on the revolutionization of the means of production with the aim of. 
increasing productivity and reducing the paid portion of the working day. This 
leads inexorably to additional revolutions in production, additional increases in- 
productivity, in what constitutes an endless treadmill of production/accumulation. 
The logic of accumulation concentrates more and more of the wealth and power of 
society in fewer and fewer hands, and generates an enormous industrial reserve 
army of the unemployed. 

This is all accompanied by the further alienation of labor, robbing human 
beings of their creative potential, and often of the environmental conditions 
essential for their physical reproduction. “The factory system,” Marx wrote, “is 
turned into systematic robbery of what is necessary for the life of the worker while ~ 
he is at work, i.e., space, light, air and protection against the angetan, or the . 
unhealthy contaminants of the production proċess.” 

For classical ‘political economists, beginning with the senate and. Adam 
‘Smith, nature was explicitly designated as a “free gift” to capital. It thus did not 
directly enter into the determination of exchange value (value), which constituted 
‘the basis of the accumulation ‘of private capital. Nevertheless, classical ‘political 
economists did see nature as constituting public wealth, since this was identified 
‘with use values, and included not only what was scarce, as in the case of exchange 
values, but also what was naturally abundant, e.g., air, water, etc. m 

Out of these distinctions arose what came to be known as the Lauderdale 
Paradox, associated with the ideas of James Maitland, the eighth Earl of 
Lauderdale, who observed in 1804 that private riches (exchange values) could be 
expanded by destroying public wealth (use values)that is, by generating scarcity 
ii what was formeřly abuiidant. This meant that individual riches could be 
augmented by landowners monopolizing the water of wells and charging a price 
for what had previously ‘been free—or by buming crops (the produce of the earth) 
to generate scarcity and thus exchange value. Even the air itself, if it became scarce 
‘enough, could expand private riches, once it was possible to put a price on It. 
Lauderdale saw ‘such artificial creation ‘of ‘scarcity as a way in which those with 
private monopolies of land and resources robbed society of its real wealth.!” 

Marx (following Ricardo) strongly embraced the Lauderdale Paradox, and its 
criticism of the inverse relation between private riches and public wealth. Nature, 
under the system of generalized commodity production, was, Marx insisted, 
reduced to being merely á free gift to capital and was thus robbed. Indeed, the fact 
that part of the working day was unpaid and went to the surplus of the capitalist - 
meant that an analogous situation pertained to human labor power, itself a 
“natural force.” The worker was allowed to “work for his own life, 1.e. fo live; only 
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in so far as he works for a certain time gratis for the capitalist... [so that] the whole 
capitalist system of production turns on the prolongation of this gratis labour by 
extending the working day or by developing the productivity, i.e., the greater 


«+ intensity of labour power, etc.” Both nature and the unpaid labor of the worker 


were then to be conceived in analogous ways as free gifts to capital.'® 

Given the nature of this classical critique, developed to its furthest extent by 
Maix, it is hardly surprising that later neoclassical economists, exercising their 
primary role as apologists for the system, were to reject both the classical theory of 
value and the Lauderdale Paradox. The new marginalist economic orthodoxy that 
emerged in the late nineteenth century erased all formal distinctions within 
economics between use value and exchange value, between wealth and value. 
Nature's contribution to wealth was simply defined out of existence within the 
prevailing economic view. However, a minority of heterodox economists, including 
such figures as Henry George, Thorstein Veblen, and Frederick Soddy, were to 
insist that this rejection of nature’s contribution to wealth only served to encourage 
the squandering of common resources characteristic of the system. “In a sort of 
parody of an accountant’s nightmare,” John Maynard Keynes was to write of the 
financially driven capitalist system, “we are capable of shutting off the sun and the 
stars because they do not pay a dividend.” ”” 

For Marx, capitalism’s robbing of nature could. be seen concretely in its 
creation of a rift in the human-earth metabolism, whereby the reproduction of 
natural conditions was undermined. He defined the labor process in ecological 
terms as the “metabolic interaction” between human beings and nature. With the 
development of industrial agriculture under capitalism, a rift was generated in the 
nature-given metabolism between human beings and the earth. The shipment of 
food and fiber hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of miles to the cities meant the 


` removal of soil nutrients, such as nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, which 


ended up contributing to the pollution of the cities, while the soil itself was robbed 
of its “constituent elements.” This created a rupture in “the eternal natural 
condition for the lasting fertility of the soil,” requiring the “systematic restoration” 
of this metabolism. Yet, even though this had been demonstrated with the full 
force of natural science (for example, in Justus von Liebig’s chemistry), the 
rational application of scientific principles in this area was impossible for 
capitalism. Consequently, capitalist production simultaneously undermined “the 
original sources of all wealth—the soil and the worker.” 

Marx’s critique of capitalism as an unsustainable system of production was 
ultimately rooted in its “preconditions,” i.e., the historical bases under which 
capitalism as a mode of production became possible. These were to be found in 


“primitive accumulation,” or the expropriation of the commons (of all customary 


rights to the land), and hence the expropriation of the workers themselves—of 
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their means -of subsistence. It was this expropnation that. was to help lay the 
grounds for industrial capitalism in particular. The turning of the land into private 
property, a mere means of accumulation, was at the same time the basis for the 
destruction of the metabolism between human beings and the earth." — 

This was carried out on an even greater and more devastating scale in relation 
to the pillage of the third world. Here, trade in human slavery went hand-in-hand 
with the seizure of the land and resources of the entire globe as mere plunder to 
feed the industrial mills of England and elsewhere. Whole continents (or at least 
those portions that European colonialism was able to. penetrate) were devastated. 
Nor is this process yet complete, with depeasantization of the periphery by 
expanding agribusiness, constituting one of the chief forms of social and eroine 
destruction in the present day.” 

-Marx’s whole critique thus pointed to the reality of capitalism as a aten F 
unsustainable development, rooted in the unceasing exploitation and pillage of 
human and natural agents. As he put it: “Après moi le déluge? is the watchword of - 
every capitalist and of every capitalist nation. Capital therefore takes no account of 
the health and the length of life o of the worker [or the human-nature metabolism], 
‘unless society forces it to do so.’ 

He wryly observed in Capital that, when the Ceran improved the windmill 
(in the form to be taken over by the Dutch), one of the first concerns, vainly fought 
over by the emperor Frederick J, the nobility, and the clergy, was who was.;‘the 
‘owner’ of the wind.” Nowadays, this observation on early attempts to commodify 
the air takes on even greater irony——at a time when markets, in what Gore himself 
refers to as “subprime carbon assets,” are helping to generate a apes ative bubble 
with respect to earth’s atmosphere.” 


Toward Ecological Revolution 

If the foregoing argument is correct, humanity is facing an unprecedented ` 
challenge. On the one hand, we are confronting the question of a terminal cnsis, 
threatening most life on the planet, civilization, and the very existence of future 
generations. On the other hand, attempts to solve this through technological fixes, 
market magic, and the idea of a “sustainable capitalism” are mere forms of 
ecological denial: since they ignore the inherent destructiveness of the current 
system ‘of unsustainable development—capitalism. This suggests that the only 
rational answer lies in an ecological revolution, which would also have’ to be a 
social revolution, aimed at the creation of a just’ and sustainable society. 

In addressing the question of an ecological revolution in the present dire 
situation, both short-term and long-term strategies are necessary, and should 
complement each other. One short-term strategy, directed mainly at the -~ 
industrialized world, has been presented by Hansen. He starts with what he calls 
a “geopbysical faci”: most of the remaining fossil fuel, particularly coal, must stay 
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in the ground, and carbon emissions have to be reduced as quickly as possible to 
near zero. He proposes three measures: (1) coal burning (except where carbon is 
sequestered—nght now not technologically feasible) must cease; (2) the price of 
fossil fuel consumption should be steadily increased by imposing a progressively 


_ rising tax at the point of production: well head, mine shaft, or point of entry— 


redistributing 100 percent of the revenue, on a monthly basis, directly to the 
population as dividends; (3) a massive, global campaign to end deforestation and 
initiate large-scale reforestation needs to be introduced. A carbon tax, he argues, if 
it were to benefit the people directly—the majority of whom have below average 
per-capita carbon footprints, and would experience net gains from the carbon 
dividends once their added energy costs were subtracted—-would create massive 
support for change. It would help to mobilize the population, particularly those at 
the bottom of society, in favor of a climate revolution. Hansen’s “fee and 
dividend” proposal is explicitly designed not to feed the profits of vested interests. 
Any revenue from the carbon tax, in this plan, has to be democratically structured. 
so as to redistribute income and wealth to those with smaller carbon footprints (the 


. poor), and away from those with the larger carbon footprints (the rich). 


Hansen has emerged as a leading figure in the climate struggle, not only as a 
result of his scientific contributions, but also due to his recognition that at the root 
of the problem is a system of economic power, and his increasingly radical 
defiance of the powers that be. Thus, he declares: “the trains carrying coal to 
power plants are death trains. Coal-fred- plants are factories of death.” He 
criticizes those such as Gore, who have given in to cap and trade, locking in 
failure. Arguing that the unwillingness and inability of the authorities to act means 
that desperate measures are necessary, he is calling for mass “civil resistance.” In 
June 2009, he was arrested, along with thirty-one others, in the exercise of civil 
resistance against mountain top removal coal mining.” 

In strategizing an immediate response to the climate problem, it is crucial ‘to 
recognize, that the state, through government regulation and spending programs, 
could intervene directly in the climate crisis. Carbon dioxide could be considered 
an‘ air pollutant to be regulated by law. Electrical utilities could be mandated to 
obtain their energy increasingly from renewable sources. Solar panels could be 
included as a mandatory part of the building code. The state could put its 
resources behind major investments in public environniental infrastructure and 


. planning, fncluding reducing dependence on the automobile through massive 


funding of public transportation, e.g., intercity trains and- light rail, and the 


necessary accompanying changes in urban development and infrastructure. 


Globally, the struggle, of course, has’ to take into account the reality of 
economic and ecological imperialism. The allowable carbon-concentration limits of 
the atmosphere have already been taken up as a result of the accumulation of the 
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rich states at the center of the world system. The economic and social development 
of poor countries is, therefore, now being further limited by the pressing need to 
impose restrictions on carbon emissions for the sake of the planet as a whole— 
despite the fact that underdeveloped economies had no role in the creation of the ` 
problem. The global South is likely to experience the effects of climate change 
much earlier and more severely than the North, and has fewer economic resources 
with. which to adapt. All of this means that a non-impernalistic, and more 
sustainable, world solution depends initially on what is called “contraction and 
convergence —-a: drastic contraction in greenhouse gas emissions overall 
(especially in the nch, countries), coupled with the convergence of per-capita 
emissions in all countries at levels that are sustainable for the planet.” Since, 
however, science suggests that even low greenhouse gas emissions may be 
unsustainable over the long run, strategies have to be developed to make it 
economically feasible for countries in the periphery to introduce solar and 
renewable technologies~~reinforcing those necessary radical changes in social 
relations that will allow them to stabilize and reduce their emissions. 

For the anti-imperialist movement, a major task should be creating stepped-up 
opposition to military spending (amounting to a trillion dollars in the United 
States in 2007) and ending government subsidies to global agribusiness—with 
the goal of shifting those monies into environmental defense and the meeting of the 
‘social needs of the poorest countries, as suggested by the Bamako Appeal.” It 
must be firmly established as a principle of world justice that the wealthy countries 
owe an enormious ecological debt to poorer countries, due to the robbing by the 
imperial powers of the global commons and the’ p of the periphery al every 
stage of world capitalist development. 

Already, the main force for ecological revolution stems from movements in’ the 
global South, marked by the growth of the Via Campesina movement, socialist 
organizations like Brazil’s MST, and ongoing revolutions in Latin America (the 
ALBA countries) and Asia (Nepal). Cuba has been applying permaculture 
design techniques that mimic energy-maximizing natural systems to its agriculture 
since the 1990s, generating a revolution in food production. Venezuela, although, 
for historic reasons, an oil power economically dependent on the sale of petroleum, 
has made extraordinary achievements in recent years by moving toward a society 
directed at collective needs, including dramatic achievements in food sovereignty.” 

Reaching back into history, it is worth recalling that the proletariat in Marxian 
theory was the revolutionary agent because it had nothing to lose, and: thus came 
to represent the universal interest in abolishing, not only its own oppression, but 
oppression itself. As Marx put it, “the living conditions of the proletariat represent 
the focal point of all inhuman conditions in contemporary society.... However, it 
[the proletariat] cannot emancipate itself without abolishing the conditions which 
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give it life, and it cannot abolish these conditions without abolishing all those 
inhuman conditions of social life which are summed up in its own situation. ”®? 

Later Marxist theorists were to argue that, with the growth of-monopoly 
capitalism and impenalism, the “focal point of inhuman conditions” had shifted 
from the center to the periphery of the world system. Paul Sweezy contended that, 
although the objective conditions that Marx associated with the proletariat did not 
match those of better-off workers in the United States and Europe in the 1960s, 
they did correspond to the harsh, inhuman conditions imposed on “the masses of 
the much more numerous and populous underdeveloped dependencies of the 
global capitalist system.” This helped explain the pattern of socialist revolutions 
following the Second World War, as: exemplified by Vietnam, China, and 
Cuba.” 

Looking at this today, I think it is conceivable that the main historic agent and 
initiator of a new epoch of ecological revolution is to be found in the third world 
masses most directly in line to be hit first by the impending disasters. Today the 
ecological frontline is arguably to be found in the inhabitants of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra Delta and of the low-lying fertile coast area of the Indian Ocean and 
China Seas—the state of Kerala in India, Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia. They, 
too, as in the case of Marx’s proletariat, have nothing to lose from the radical 
changes necessary to avert (or adapt to) disaster. In fact, with the universal spread 
of capitalist social relations and the commodity form, the world proletariat and the 
masses most exposed to sea level rise—for example, the low-lying delta of the 
Pearl River and the Guangdong industnal region from Shenzhen to 
Guangzhou—sometimes overlap. This, then, potentially constitutes the global 
epicenter of a new environmental proletanat.™ i 

The truly planetary crisis we are now caught up in, however, requires a world 
uprising transcending all geographical boundaries. This means that ecological and 
social revolutions in the third world have to be accompanied by, or inspire, 
universal revolts against imperialism, the destruction of the planet, and the 
treadmill of accumulation. The recognition that the weight of environmental 
disaster is such that it would cross all class lines and all nations and positions, 
abolishing time itself by breaking what Marx called “the chain of successive 
generations, could lead to a radical rejection of the engine of destruction in which 
we live, and put into motion a new conception of global humanity and earth 
metabolism. As always, however, real change will have to come from those most 
alienated from the existing systems of power and wealth. The most hopeful 
- development within the advanced capitalist world at present is the meteoric rise of 
the youth-based climate justice movement, which is emerging as a considerable 
force in direct action mobilization and in challenging the current climate 
negotiations.** l 
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What is clear is that the long-term strategy for ecological revolution throughout 
the globe involves the building of a society of substantive equality, 1.e., the struggle 
for socialism. Not only are the two inseparable, but they also provide essential 
content for each other. There can be no true ecological revolution that’ is not 
socialist; no true socialist revolution that is not ecological. This means recapturing 
Marx’s own vision of socialism/communism, which he defined as a society where 
“the associated producers govern the human metabolism with nature in a rational 
way, bringing it under their collective control...accomplishing it with the least 
expenditure of energy and in ‘conditions most worthy and appropnale for their 
human nature. ”*4 

- One way to understand this interdependent relation oe ecology ‘id 
socialism is in terms of what Hugo Chavez has called “the elementary tnangle of 
socialism” (denved from Marx) ‘consisting of: (1) social ownership;-(Z) social 
production organized by workers; and (3) satisfaction of communal needs. All _ 
three components of the elementary triangle of socialism are necessary if socialism 
is to be sustained. Complementing and deepening this is what could be called “the 
elementary triangle of ecology” (derived even more directly from Marx): (1) social 
use, not ownership, of nature; (2) rational regulation by the associated producers 
of the metabolic relation: between humanity and nature; and (3) satisfaction of 
communal needs—not only of present but also future generations (and life 
itself). 

As Lewis Mumford explained in 1944,- in his Condition of Man, the needed 
ecological transformation required the promotion of “basic communism,” applying- 
“to the whole community the standards of the household,” distributing benefits 
“according to need, not ability or productive contnbution.” This meant focusing 
He and foremost on “education, recreation, hospital services, public hygiene, 
” food production, the rural and urban environments, and, in general, 
collective needs.” The idea of “basic communism” drew on Marx's principle of 
substantive equality in the Critique of the Gotha Programme: “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs!” But Mumford also associated this 
idea with John Stuart Mill’s vision, in his most socialist phase, of a “stationary 
state” —-viewed, in this case, as a system of economic production no longer geared 
to the accumulation of capital, in which the emphasis of ‘society would be on 
collective development and the quality of life.” For Mumford, this demanded a 
new “organic person” —to emerge from the struggle itself. 
An essential element of such an ecological and socialist revolution for the 


twenty-first century is a truly radical coneentign of sustainability, as articulated by 
Marx: 


From the standpoint of a higher socio-economic formation, the private property 
of particular individuals in the earth will appear just as absurd as the private 
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property of one man in other men [i.e., slavery] Even an entire society, a 
nation, or all simultaneously existing societies taken together, are..not. the - 
owners of the earth. They are simply its possessors, its beneficiaries, and have 
to bequeath it in an improved state ‘to succeeding generations as boni patres 


familias [good heads of the household] .*” 


Such a vision of a sustainable, egalitarian society must.define the present social 


struggle; not only because it is ecologically necessary for human survival, but also 
because it is historically necessary for the development of human freedom. Today 
` we face the challenge of forging a new organic revolution in which the struggles for 
human equality and for the earth are becoming one. There i is only one future: that 


of sustainable human development.” 
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Climate change has brought the globa! environmental crisis to its crux. The 
primary point that must be noted is that the pace of climate change is accelerating 
much more rapidly than had been forecast. Accumulation of carbon dioxide, 
nsing temperatures, melting of the polar ice caps and of the “eternal snows,” 
droughts, floods: all are speeding up. and previous scientific analyses, the ink 
scarcely dry, turn out to have been too optimistic. More and more, in projections 
for the next one, two, or three decades, the highest estimates are becoming 
accepted minima. And to that must be added the all-too-little-studied amplifying 
factors that today pose the risk of a Sas leap in the greenhouse effect 
leading to runaway global warming. 

There are still some 400 billion tons of ation dioxide confined in the 
permafrost, that frozen tundra that extends through Canada and Siberia. But how 
can the glaciers melt without-the permafrost melting too? There are few depictions 
of the worst-case scenario, in which global temperatures rise by 5-6°C: scientists 
steer clear of painting catastrophic pictures. But we already know what looms: 
rising sea levels flooding, not only Dacca and other Asian coastal cities, but also 
London, Amsterdam, Venice, New York; desertification on an enormous scale; . 
shortages of drinking water; repeated natural catastrophes. The list goes on. Ata 
temperature 6°C higher, it becomes questionable whether the planet will still be 
habitable for our species. We have, alas, no other planet to move to. 

Who is responsible for this situation, unheard of in human history? Scientists 
answer—humans. A true answer, but a bit incomplete. Humans have lived on 
earth for many millennia, but atmospheric carbon dioxide levels became dangerous 
only a few decades ago. In reality, the fault lies with the capitalist system—its 
absurd and irrational logic of unlimited expansion and capital accumulation; its 
obsessive drive to increase material production in pursuit of profits. 

The narrow-minded rationality of the capitalist market, with its short-term 
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calculus of profit and loss, is intrinsically contradictory to the rationality of the 
living environment, which operates in terms of long, natural cycles. It is not that 
“bad” ecocidal capitalists stand in the way of “good” green capitalists. Ít is the 
system itself, based on’ pitiless competition, demand for return on investment, and 
the search for quick profits that is the destroyer of ecological equilibrium. . . - . 

In contradistinction to the fetishism of commodity production and the 
automatically self-adjusting economy propounded by neoliberal economics, what is 
at stake is the emergence of a “moral economics”——economic policies based: on 
non-monetary and extra-economic cniteria, as suggested by E.P. Thompson: in 
other words, the reintegration of. economics into: its environmental, social, and 
‘political: integument. Partial reforms are totally insufficient. What is needed is to 
replace the micro-rationality of the profitability criterion with an environmental 
and social macro-rationality, which means that civilization will have to operate 
according to a different paradigm: This is impossible without a thoroughgoing 
transformation of technology aimed at replacement of current energy’ sources: by 
non-polluting. and renewable sources such as direct-solar and wind energy- The 
first question demanding an. answer is, therefore, that of control over the means: of 
production and, above all, over decisions on investment.-and-:choice of 
technologies, which must be seized from banks and other ‘corporations, and made 
a function of the common good.. 

- Of course, ; radical change involves consumption ‘as well as production. 
Nevertheless, the problem of industrial capitalist civilization is not—as is’ often 
claimed by. some environmentalists-—“excessive consumption” by. the masses, anid 
the solution is not'a ‘general “limitation” of consumption, not even in the advanced 
capitalist countries. The problem is the: prevailing type of consumption based’ on 
“false needs”: display; waste, fetishism of commodities. What is needed is 
production ‘aimed at the satisfaction of-genuine needs, beginning Si those that 
might be called “biblical”: food, water, shelter, garments. 

How can these.-real needs be- distinguished from their artificial: and 
meretricious counterparts? By the fact that the latter are produced by the system of 
mental manipulation called “advertising.” Contrary to the claim -of free-market 
ideology, supply-:is not a response to demand. Capitalist firms usually create the 
-demand for their products by various marketing techniques, advertising tricks, and 
planned obsolescence. Advertising plays -an essential role in the production of 
consumerist demand by inventing false “needs” and by stimulating-the formation 
.of compulsive consumption habits, totally violating the conditions for maintenance 
of planetary ecological equilibrium. The criterion by which an authentic need is to 
be -distinguished from an artificial one is whether it can be expected to persist 
without the benefit of advertising. How long would the consumption of Coca-Cola 
or Pepsi-Cola go on, if the persistent advertising campaigns for those products 
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were terminated? Such examples could be indefinitely multiplied. - 

“Of course,” pessimists will reply, “but individuals are motivated by an infinity 
of desires and aspirations, and it is they that will have to be. controlled and 
repressed.” Well, the hope for a paradigmatic change in civilization is indeed 
based on a wager, as propounded by Karl Marx, that, in a society freed from 
capitalism, “being” will be valued over “having”: that personal fulfillment will be 

achieved through cultural, athletic, erotic, political, artistic, and playful activities, 
rather than through the unlimited accumulation of property and of products. The 
sort of accumulation induced by the fetishistic consumption inherent in the 
capitalist system, by the dominant ideology, and by advertising —and having 
nothing to do with some “eternal human nature.” 

As capitalism, especially in its current neoliberal and globalized form, seeks to 
commodify the world, to transform everything existng—earth, water, air, living 
creatures, the human body, human relationships, love, religion—into commodities, 
so advertising aims to sell those commodities by forcing living individuals to serve 
the commercial necessities of capital. Both capitalism as a whole and advertising 
as a key mechanism of its rule involve fetishization of consumption, the reduction 
of all values to cash, the unlimited accumulation of goods and of capital, and the 
- mercantile culture of the “consumer society.” The sorts of rationality involved iñ 
the advertising system and the capitalist Sei are intimately linked, and both are 
intrinsically perverse. 

Advertising pollutes the mental, just like the urban aid rural, landscape; it 
stuffs the skull’ like it stuffs the mailbox. It holds ‘sway over press, cinema, 
television, radio. Nothing escapes its decomposing influence: in our time we see 
that sports, religion, culture, journalism, literature, and politics are ruled by 
advertising. All are pervaded by advertising’s attitude, its style, its methods, its 
mode of argument. Meanwhile, we are always and uninterruptedly harassed by 
advertising: without stop, without truce, unrelentingly and never taking a vacation, 
advertising persecutes us, pursues us, attacks us in city and countryside, in the 
street and at home, from morning to evening, from Monday to Sunday, from 
January to December, from the cradle to the grave. 

Yet this advertising is nothing but a tool, an instrument d capital used to 
dispose of its output, to unload its shoddy goods, to make its investments pay, to 
expand its profit margins, and to win “sectors of the market.” Advertising does 
not exist in a vacuum: it is an essential part, a crucial gear in the capitalist system 
of production and consumption. Without capitalism advertising would have no 
reason to exist: it could not persist into a post-capitalist society for even an instant. 
And, inversely, capitalism without advertising would be like a machine with sand 
in its gears. 

Let us add, in passing, that while ‘advertising did not exist in the countries 
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whose bureaucratically planned economies vanished after the Berlin’ Wall fell, 
there was a mendacious political propaganda that was no less inhuman ‘and 
repressive. [hat too must be avoided in any transition to a post-capitalist society. 

Sull, today's omnipresent. commercial advertising is inextricably intertwined 
with capitalism. It is capitalist corporations that:design, finance, ‘and profit from 
advertising campaigns, and that “sponsor’—that is to say pollute via 
advertising-—newspapers, television,. athletic competitions, and cultural events. 
Advertising plays the role of tub-thumper, pimp, and zealous servant for the 
interests of capital:.our aim, -explained the chief executive of TF] (the leading 
French commercial TV chain), is to be selling Coca-Cola during all the time our 
viewers. brains are at our disposal. Capitalism and advertising, inseparably 
intertwined, are the authors and- active promoters of the commodification of the 
world, of the commercialization of social relations, of the monetization of the soul. 

What, then, is advertising’s impact on the environment? “Alliance. for the 
Planet” is rightly upset by advertising’s use of fraudulent “environmentalist” 
arguments to greenwash everything: nuclear power stations, genetically modified 
organisms, automobiles, and soon—why not?—road haulage. For opponents of 
advertising, this is not exactly news: we have long known that advertising lies as 
naturally as it.breathes. Not because of deficient morality among ‘those gentlemen 
advertisers, but becausé of the intrinsically perverse nature of the advertising 
system. Mystification and manipulation of consciousness are, alas, the sole 
justification for its existence: advertising that does not lie is an animal as hard to 
find as a vegetarian crocodile. As to the Bureau for Truthfulness in Advertising, 
consisting entirely of representatives from advertising corporations, its credibility 
and: effectiveness are about that of a Bureau for Safe Henhouses consisting 
entirely of worthy delegates from.the Brotherhood of Foxes. Nevertheless, phony 
"green advertising is but the tip.of-the iceberg. It is for more fundamental, structural 
reasons that the advertising machine is a dangerous enemy of the environment. . 
Here are two such reasons: oo 

|. Advertising is an immense, fearsome waste of our planet’s limited resources. 
In France alone, advertising expenditures amount to several tens of billions ‘of 
euros, more than the state budget of many African countries. With sucha sum, it 
would be possible to build thousands of child-care centers, hospitals, schools, and 
homes, to begin solving the unemployment problem, to give large-scale aid to the 
third world. How many millions of acres of forest are cut down in the world every 
year to print the ever-increasing mass of advertising brochures cluttering our 
mailboxes, or to make billboards and posters covering the walls of our streets and 
hiding our countryside? How many hundreds of millions of kilowatt hours are 
expended each year by the neon advertisements “embellishing” our cities, from 
Shanghai to New York, (not forgetting: Pars)? How many tons of garbage left 


~ 
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behind by this activity? How many millions of tons of greenhouse gases emitted to 
supply the energy needs of the advertising circus? And so on. The damages, 
though hard to calculate, are undoubtedly gigantic. And what purpose does this 
enormous waste serve? To convince the public -that detergent X washes whiter 
than detergent Y. Makes sense? Of course not, but it’s profitable (for advertisers}: 
If you're looking for a sector of the economy that is useless, that could easily be 
eliminated without any harm to-the populace, while saving great outlays on energy 
and raw materials—what better example than the advertising industry? Certainly, 
that would involve laying off very many people but, rather than condemning them 
to unemployment, they could usefully be hired for new “green” jobs. 

2. All environmentalists agree in denouncing the “consumerism: of the 
Western (i.e., advanced capitalist) countries as one of the main causes of the 
ecological disaster threatening us. But they don’t know how to alter that state of 
things: by making buyers feel guilty? By’ speeches preaching frugality? By 
willingly making one’s own life an example of austerity? All are legitimate 
activities, but they have a very limited impact on the larger public and even run the 
risk, in certain cases, of making people less willing to comply with environmental 
requirements. A change in consumption habits will not be accomplished in a day: 
it is a social process that will take years. It cannot be imposed from on high, nor 
can it be left merely to the virtuous “good will” of private individuals. It involves a 
true political battle in which active education by the public authorities must play a 
role. But the main agents of change will be education and struggles by consumer 
associations, trade unions, environmental movements, and—why not?— political 
parties. One of the crucial fronts in this battle is the fight for a complete and 
definitive suppression of advertising imperialism, that gigantic undertaking to 
colonize our minds and our behaviors, whose terrible effectiveness cannot be 
overestimated. l . 

As we have seen, advertising is one of the main factors responsible for the 
obsessive consumption of modem societies; of the ever more irrational tendency 
toward piling up (usually useless) material goods; in short: of a perfectly 
unsustainable consumption paradigm. Compulsive consumption is one of the 
essential driving forces for the process of expansion and unlimited “growth” that 
have always characterized. modern capitalism and now are driving us, with ever- 
increasing speed, toward the abyss of global heating. It is thus not by chance that 
the publishers of one of the most inventive “adverphobic” magazines in recent 
years, Adbusters, have also started the environmentalist magazine Objecteurs der 
Croissance (“Growth-conscientious Objectors”): advertising harassment and 
unlimited growth are two inseparable dimensions of the system, two teats from 
which capital accumulation feeds. It follows that transformation of ‘the current 
consumption paradigm is closely linked to struggle against the tentacles of 
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advertising.. How .can people be convinced to abandon consumpton-habits 
incompatible with ecological equilibrium without putting a stop to the continuous 
pounding by advertising that incites, encourages, and stimulates them night and 
day to buy and buy again? How can individuals shake off the culture of 
conspicuous consumption—famously studied at the tum of the century by the 
American economist Thorstein Veblen—that tells them they can affirm their 
personality only by buying and displaying supposedly “exclusive” products; except 
by freeing them from the advertising that incessantly reproduces this reifted 
culture? How can the public be freed from the dictatorship of “fashion” that forces 
the speedy obsolescence of products, themselves ever more ephemeral, without 
taking on-the head-stuffing—if not brainwashing—of advertising? How can we 
put an end to the tyranny of “brands,” the neurotic obsession with “Logos,” 
without breaking up advertising’s frightful Ubuesque “brainectomy” machine? 

The compulsive consumerist behavior in advanced capitalist society is not the 
manifestation of “human nature,” nor of some innate tendency of individuals. to 
consume more and ever more. Nothing comparable is ever found in pre-capitalist 
communities or societies; it is proper to capitalist modemity and inseparable from 
the dominant fetishistic ideology, from the religious cult of commodity-worship 
actively promoted by the advertising system. And what that manufactures is not 
merely the desire to acquire this or that product—it is a ane a worldview, 
habits, behaviors. In short, a whole way of life. 

_ Rather than seeking to force individuals to “lower their onda of living,” or 
to “reduce their consumption”"—an abstract, merely quantitative approach—what 
is needed is to create conditions under which people can, little by little, discover 
their real needs and_ qualitatively change their ways of consumption; for example, 
by choosing more culture, education, health, or home improvement rather than 
buying new gadgets, new decreasingly useful commodities. For this, the 
suppression of harassment by advertising is a necessary condition. 

Of course, this is still not sufficient. For example, consider the iconic 
commodity of so-called “Fordist” capitalism, the private automobile, whose 
harmfulness to the general environment—by air pollution, paving over green 
spaces, and above all forcing climate change through carbon dioxide emissions— 
needs no demonstration. Steady reduction of its place in our cities—to be 
democratically decided by the public itself—can successfully be brought about 
only if, in parallel with the suppression of the persistent and mendacious 
advertising for automobiles, urban planning strongly favors alternative means of 
transport: mass transit, bicycles, pedestrianigm. 

Advertising is an essential gearing in the infernal neoliberal/capitalist spiral -of 
ever-increasing, ever-expanding (“Expansion” is the title of a prestigious corporate 
business magazine) production/consumption/accumulation—that spiral that is 
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driving the degradation, increasing at a geometric rate, of the environment— 
degradation that leads us, by means of climate change, to a catastrophe without 
precedent in human history. Advertising can even be viewed as the oil lubricating 
those terribly efficacious. gears that are crushing the planet and might well, in a few 
decades, render it uninhabitable for humans. 

- The moral of the story is this: a different world is possible, beyond capitalist 
reification, commodity fetishism, and advertising. But we cannot wait for it to 
arrive: the struggle for a different future begins here and now. Every attempt to. 
put limits to advertising’s aggression—until we are able, one day, to get rid of it 
altogether—is an environmental duty, a political and moral imperative for all those 
who hope to save our natural environment from destruction. The fight for a 
different civilizational paradigm is to be waged precisely through that sort of 
initiative. We fight, henceforward, to rein. back advertising’s frenzy, in the same 
way that anti-capitalists mobilize for measures—the Tobin Tax, for example— 
that would apply the brakes to the unlimited covetousness of capital. Each success, 
even if limited, if won through collective action, is a step in the right direction and, 
above all, an advance in the acquisition of consciousness and self-organization of 
the people—the main condition for total transcendence of the system. 
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Data gathered by the Senate’s Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
showed, said the Times, that pills for arthritis cost $1.57 a hundred to make, 
were sold to drugstores ‘for $17.90 (a markup of 1040 percent), and were 
priced for consumers at $29.83 (a markup of 1800 percent).... 

When Senator Kefauver suggested that the 1800. caren markup for 


prednisone tablets was a bit rough on the I] million sufferers from arthritis, 

President Francis C. Brown of Schering .[a pharmaceutical firm] explained 

that the company had to make enough money to find ways to make still better 

pills....Indeed, the drug people saw nothing excessive-in markups that went as 
high as 7000 percent. 

' —- ALEXANDER L. Crossy, “Bittersweet Pills,” 

Monthly Review, January 1960 
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When the axe came into the forest, the trees said: the handle is one of us. 


| — Turkish proverb 


The Italian communist philosopher Antonio Gramsci makes, in his Prison 
Notebooks, the following insightful remarks regarding the character of critical work 
and reflection. He states: “The beginning ‘of a critical elaboration is the 
consciousness .of. that which really is, that-is to say a ‘knowing of yourself as a 
product of the process of history. that has ‘unfolded thus far and has left in you, 
yourself, an infinity of traces collected without the benefit of an inventory. It is 
necessary initially to make such an inventory.” 

In what follows I will: undertake such a task. The basic concern will be to 
` engage the question: What has been, to date, the character of our postcolonial 
condition? In looking at this question what I aim to do, grosso modo, is to search 
for the source of our failings in the traces of the colonial past that still constitute 
our present and, in so doing, suggest a ‘remedial curative stance. 


Pat 


Moder European colonialism—the subjection of non-European peoples 
designated as inferior and primitive, and their transformation for their own 
“improvement” and “welfare”-—was enveloped in, and derived its legitimacy from, 
-a rather stuck-up and imperious altruism. For the longest time, this violent 
benevolence saw itself as the proper embodiment and manifestation of humanity in 
intercultural relations. It was believed that a certain group of human beings, 
notably those with a lighter complexion, had possession of the True God and had 
discovered. The Proper Way of organizing human life on earth; and so this group 
-felt compelled to civilize the rest of humankind, to make it like itself, by forcefully 
sharing its blessings. In other words, as the missionary priest Father Placide | 
Temples points out: “It has been said that our civilizing mission alone can justify 
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our occupation of the lands of uncivilized peoples.”” 

European colonialism saw and: presented itself as the actuality of the 
normatively proper relations among human beings, ranked in a hierarchy of 
subordination. In this context, colonial subjection was seen, its harshness and 
violence notwithstanding, as a caring act with long-term beneficial effects. A kind 
of stern, unselfish venture aimed at bettering a “darker” and less fortunate 


humanity. As Edward W. Said put it: 


But what distinguishes earlier empires, like the Roman or the Spanish or the 
Arabs, from the modern [colonial] empires, of which the British and French 
were the great ones in the nineteenth century, is the fact that the latter ones are 
systematic enterprises, constantly reinvested. They're not simply arniving in a 
country, looting it and then leaving when the loot is exhausted. And modern 
empire requires, as Conrad said, an idea of service, an idea of sacrifice, an idea 
of redemption. Out of this you get these great, massively reinforced notions of, 
for example, in the case of France, the “mission civilisatrice.” That we're not 
there to benefit ourselves, we're there for the sake of the natives.” 


It was under the guise and mantel of such an idea that, by. the end of she 
nineteenth century, the dismemberment and partition of Africa, among the 
Chnistian powers of Europe, was completed. In shouldering its responsibility to 
. the rest of us—“The White Man’s Burden,” in Rudyard Kipling’s memorable 
phrase—Europe expanded on the face of the earth and became global. In 
globalizing itself, as Said further points out, Europe generously utilized force, 
“but much more important...than force...was the idea inculcated in the minds of 
the people being colonized that it was their destiny to be ruled by the West.”* 

In the design of this “destiny,” defeat and conquest, empirically contingent 
events to be sure, were seen as evidence of a lower humanity. The colonized are 
thus consigned, as if by nature, to a lower status. The- logic of force, which 
institutes subjection, is itself taken as confirmation for the need of such subjection. 
Contingent effects, the effects of force, are proof positive in this schema of things 
of an inferior humanity in need of being conquered for its own good. And so, 
explorers, missionaries, adventurers, as well as the “educated public” with 
“scientific expectation[s], who followed their bold exploits from afar in the 
mother-country, were all under the spell of this grounding frame. Enthralled by 
such a noble and flattering.“destiny,” Europe engaged, in earnest, in the task of 
binding its “sons to exile” in the service of “new-caught, sullen peoples” in need of 
civilizing. In the duplicitous complicity of this inter-implicative “destiny,” Europe, 
in the very act of plunder, saw itself as serving a larger humanity that it had 
described as “Half devil and half child.” | 

Now, the period of colonial rule, utilizing a violent pedagogy°—the strenuous 
and stern work of missionaries and “humane” educators—firmly implanted in the 
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colonized the necessity and. truth of this destiny. Spellbound by a self-serving 
destiny, Europe overwhelmed those it subjugated with its self-adulation. It chiseled 
into their heads the “natural” superiority of the West and the desirability of being 
formed i in its image. In this manner, the idea and the destiny it prescribed, were 
firmly implanted in the self-awareness of sections, of the colonized, 

A stratum, or layer, of people was thus created—westernized Aea at 
formed in Europe’ s image and by its imperious gaze, sees and understands: itself 
and its place in the world, in subservient terms. Europe converted those it 
westernized to the view that their subjection was a necessity if their territories were 
to progress “and: develop and become places: of civilized human habitation. It 
hammered into their heads the providential and beneficial nature of their 
subjection. Thus, | vidlent de facto dominance i in this manner secured de. „jure 


validity. ” 

westernized “Abioa both explicitly and subliminally—the _ civilized- uncivilized 
dichotomy, and’ convinced this Africa of its shameful deficit within the scope of 
this all-engulfing and fundamental distinction. As Basil Davidson has pointedly 
noted: “[Mlost Africans in Western-educated~ groups...held to the liberal 


Victorian vision ‘of civilization kindling its light from one new nation to the hext,. 


fand] drawing each within its- ‘blessed’ fold, long after the local: ads depictëd a 
very different prospect." > : 
For example, in :1.901, Aces living in’ Lisbon; having ania fig self 


proclaimed ‘European civilizing idea, published a protest against Portuguesé 
misrule of- their country. ‘They noted that: “Portugal had -conquered: Angola 


centuries earlier. .:but-[had] done nothing for the people’ s welfare.” To this day,” 


sié 


the. people remain‘bnitalized, as'in their former state’ and such neglect,” they 
maintained, “was an “outrage against civilization. ”? What we have Here, 
ironically, is an immanent critique, by westernized Africans, of the failure of the 
colonial idea to implement the destiny thatit, itself,‘ prescribes. The operative 
categories of. this internal critique are the desirability: ‘of ois civilization 
and the need to surpass “African barbarism.” ! 


- And: so, *it?is implicitly understood and explicitly EET that een 


Aha was immersed in conditions of utter darkness. This is the operative, 
internalized: “pretext”. (i.e; the disappointed expectation of advances, to bė 
secured: from European rule, by the rightly colonized backward society) that 
implicitly condones and explicitly justifies colonial conquest. This consenting to 
the “pretext” ‘of the idea‘is the “ideological pacification”" of the colonized. It is 
the’ tangible correlate, on the intellectual-cultural level, of the violent’ physical 
“pacification” of the initial conquest pai predicates the presence of Europe m 


puns 
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In other words, European colonialism was established in the belief that 
“superior races” have the privilege and the duty to civilize the less fortunate, 
“inferior races.” The “ideological pacification” of the colonized occurs when this 
insidious and humiliating idea is decisively implanted in African psyches and is 
accepted by Africans as their destiny. As Frantz Fanon put it: “In the colonial 
context, the colonizer does not stop his work of breaking in [d éreintement] the 
colonized until the latter admits loudly and clearly the supremacy of white 
values.”"* Long after the end of colonialism, this “breaking” goes on paying 
handsome dividends to our former colonizers. It secures indirect, but effective, 
hegemonic control of the penphery—that segment of the world which, by virtue of 
its broken heritage, presently occupies this marginal position. Broken docility! Is 
this, then, our postcolonial condition? 


oa! 


To date, the most endunng cultural legacy of colonialism has been this broken 
sector of African society that has internalized the colonial model of human 
existence and history. This is the segment that, on the whole, rules contemporary 
Africa. Not grounded in an indigenous history, but the residual dregs of colonial 
Europe, it has, as the yardstick of its existence, what lies beyond its shores. This is’ 
what Fanon refers to as the worship of the “Greco-Latin pedestal.” But what 
exactly does this mean? Let us look at a specific case. 

Léopold Sédar Senghor, writing. in 1960—the year of eee pers 
affirms: “Let us stop denouncing colonialism and Europe....fo be sure, 
conquerors sow ruin in their wake, but they also sow ideas and techniques that 
germinate and blossom into new harvests.” - What. does this mean? Senghor 
explains in detail and at length: 


When placed again in context, colonization will appear to us as a necessary 
evil, a historical necessity whence good will emerge, but on the sole condition 
that we, the colonized of yesterday, become conscious and that we will it. 
Slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and colonialism are the successive parturitions 
of History, painful like all parturitions. With the difference that here the child 
suffers more than the mother. That does not matter. If we are fully conscious of 
the scope of the Advent, we shall...be more attentive to contributions than 
defects, to possibilities of rebirth rather than to death and destruction. 
Without...European depredations, no doubt...Negro Afncans...would by 
now have created more ripe and more succulent fruits. I doubt that they would — 
have caught up so soon with the advances caused in Europe by the 
Renaissance. The evil of colonization is less these ruptures than that we were 
deprived. of the freedom to choose those European contributions most 
appropriate to our spirit, 4$ 


What speaks in and through Senghor is he stem educational-cultural 
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formation of the colonial past. The destructive effects, of this past, are here 
presented—-by a grateful pupil—as the conditions of the possibility for future 
beneficial effects, provided that “we, the colonized: of. yesterday, become 
conscious’ that, to secure for ourselves “the advances caused in Europe by the 
Renaissance,” such “death and destruction” is necessary. 

Indeed, if only that were the case! As former President of Tanzania, Julius K. 
Nyerere pointed out, Africa’s material inhentance from the colonial pes was 
rather scanty and warped: 


At independence, Tanzania or as it was then called, Tanganyika (a country 
four times the size of Great Bntain) had approximately 200 miles of tarmac 
road, and its “industrial sector” consisted of six factories—including one which 
employed 50 persons. The countries which had sizeable Settler or mineral 
extraction communities (such as Kenya, Zimbabwe, Zambia or Congo) had 
strong links with the world economy, but their own development was entirely 
concentrated on servicing the needs of the settlers or the miners in one way or 
another. Again...at independence less than 50% of Tanzanian children went 
v to school—and then for only four years or less; [and] 85% of its adults were 
illiterate in any language. The country had only two African engineers, 12 
Doctors, and perhaps 30 Arts graduates.'® 


+ This can hardly be considered catching up with “the advances caused in 
Europe by the Renaissance”! Furthermore, in view of the massiveness of the 
destruction caused by colonial conquest, one could respond to Senghor by 
repeating Albert Memmi’s rhetorical question: “How can one dare compare the 
advantages and disadvantages of colonization? What advantages, even if a 
thousand times more important, could make such internal and external 
catastrophes acceptable?” '® 

But beyond Memmi’s question and Nyerere’s marshaling of evidence, it is 
necessary to note that Senghor’s way of “seeing” falls squarely within the confines 
of the “idea of service” that informs and directs the colonial project. In his use of 
the childhood metaphor, in his endorsement of suffering in order to secure future 
benefits, in his view that colonialism is “a historical necessity whence good will 
emerge,” in advising attentiveness to colonial contributions without even decrying 
all that Africa lost in being enslaved and colonized, in his eagerness to “choose” 
from “European contributions,” in all of this, Senghor parrots the language of the 
“mission civilisatrice.” His thinking, in other words, -is inscribed within the 
confines of the hubris of the idea that it is the destiny of Africa “to be ruled by the 
West.” 

As Chinua Achebe has noted, there is “a four-hundred-yéar period from the 
sixteenth century to the twentieth,” of abusive writing on Africa that has 
“developed into a tradition with a vast storehouse of lurid images to which writers 
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went again and again through the centuries to draw ‘material’ for their books.”*” 
This, then, is the systematic deployment of the sedimented and layered 
conceptions and negative images that constitute the idea of Africa, in the 
grounding Western imagination. This wnting orchestrates the images and 
consolidates the ordinary notions and conceptions of Africa as a land of heathens 
in need of civilizing conquest. It does so in the very process of violent interaction 
with the peoples it depicts in this way. This, then, is what Said refers to as “the 
epistemology of imperialism,”’® an assemblage of images and notions in terms of 
which the idea and the destiny it prescribes are articulated and authorized. 

It is imperative to note that this “epistemology of imperialism,” finds its 
ultimate source and authonzation, its metaphysical anchoring-stones, in aspects of 
the thinking of the icons of the modern tradition of Western philosophy. The great 
minds of this tradition—-Locke, Hume, Hobbes, Kant, Hegel, etc.—all had 
access to and utilized this “storehouse of lund images.” In expressing and 
articulating their differing outlooks, they streamlined the derogatory claims of this 
“lurid” “storehouse” and gave it currency. They did so by articulating the idea 
and metaphysically backing the destiny prescribed and validated by the historical 
conditions of their own philosophizing.’”” 

Behind the many and varied perspectives that constitute the modern Western 
tradition of philosophy, one finds in varying degree the singular view, a core 
grounding axiom, that European modernity is, properly speaking, isomorphic with 
the humanity of the human, per se. As Gianni Vattimo has noted, this is “like 
saying: we Europeans are the best type [forma] of humanity” and “the whole 
course of history is structured so as to realize, more or less completely, this 
ideal.” The West sees itself as both the idea and its manifestation! The idea, 
whose civilizing “pretext,” as noted earlier by Davidson, westernized Africa was 
made to swallow—hook, line, and sinker—the same idea that directs and controls 
the logic of Senghor’s considered opinions. 7 

Thus far, in our inventory, we have established that, beyond the end of 
colonialism, the project of domination, which constitutes its practice, endures in 
the subservient mode-of-life and self-awareness of westernized Africa. Its staying 
power is a residual, but tenacious, interiorized extroversion focused on the West”? 
It is in this context, then, that we need now to ask the central question: What has 
been, to date, the character of our postcolonial condition? 


[ee al 


_ Armed with its own sense of itself in political and armed confrontation, Africa, 
starting in the late 1950s, ended direct colonial rule. It is important to remember 
that, at the time, this was not something that was given universal acclaim. As 
Gerald Caplan has noted: “In 1960, a resolution at the United Nations General 
Assembly calling for the independence of all colonies was opposed by every 
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European colonial power Bilt: France, Porhimall Belgium and Spain—plus 
the US and South Africa.”"” 

_ It was therefore against tremendous odds that, rete formal E T 
was secured. In this, Africa, along with the rest of the colonized world that, up to 
then had been excluded from history, forcefully reinserted itself into the actuality of 
human histoncal existence. And the formerly colonizing world, the West, 
relinquished to the newly independent states the absolute bare minimum, in all 
aspects of international economics and politics which, to this day, it controls in 
every respect. To be sure, as Fanon noted, in 1958: “The XXth century, on the 
scale of the world, will not only be the era of atomic discoveries and interplanetary 
explorations. The second upheaval of this epoch and incontestably, 1s the conquest 
by the peoples of lands that belong to them.” 

Yet when we. look back, we see not only great achievements but also, and 
equally, great disappointments. When we look at our recent history since the days 
of Fanon, we see the formerly colonized being re-colonized, under various guises. 
` For they have indeed reclaimed the “lands that belong to them” in large measure, 
however, the formerly colonized have failed to reclaim and control their own 
historical existence. More than in Asia or Latin America, this is especially true in 
postcolonial Africa. As one of Sembéne Ousmane’s tragic-comic characters 
confesses, in a rather lucid moment of angst: “We are nothing better than crabs in . 
a basket. We want the ex-occupiers’ place? We have it... Yet what change is there 
really in general or in particular? The colonialist is stronger, more powerful than 
ever before, hidden inside us, here in this very place.”"“ 

_ This, then, is our postcolonial condition: How to purge the colonial residue 
that still controls, from “inside us,” the actuality of the present? As we noted 
earlier, using Senghor as an example, this is the residue of colonial Europe’s sense 
of history and. existence; the internalized. idea whose traces constitute the 
deplorable inheritance of our present. Yet today, the falseness of this idea, and of 
the global destiny it prescribes, is beyond dispute. . 

What has to be kept in mind is that the demise of colonialism by ie of arms 
and political confrontation has to be, not merely the termination of the physical 
force that made colonialism possible, but also and more importantly, the end of 
the hubris that gave it intellectual and moral currency. In agreement with Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, one has to recognize that force—for or against colonialism— 
does not, and cannot, bestow political or moral sanction on its effects. Such 
sanction, as in the past, is the work of intellectual reflection. 


eng 


In our present postcolonial condition, it 1s imperative to note that the former 
colonizers, the Western powers, occupy a dominant position not merely through 
“the force” of their “weapons” but, much more importantly, through the “‘models’ 
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of growth and development” that, they have created, and that “are today adopted 
everywhere.” Colonization did‘ not merely destroy the modes-of-life ‘through 
which pre-colonial Africa lived its existence; in demolishing pre-colonial Africa; it 
constituted Africa as a dependent and‘servile appendage of the West. - a 
Colonization concurrently established the intellectual parameters, the “models 
of growth and development” that are operative in; and determinative of, the 
actuality of the present. Within this array of- systematically ` deployed 


_ understandings and of methodically amassed knowledge (in and through which 
. humanity interpretatively comprehends itself and regulates its relation with the 


natural environment), within the symmetry of concepts, models, ideas, and 
interpretations, that constitute the paradigms” of knowledge and technical know- 
how of the human sciences and modem technology, and within this complex 
assemblage of conceptual instruments of knowledge: and its production: To the 

“vast storehouse of lund images” has been added the idea of an innately 
dysfunctional continent, incapable of doing for itself. 

- The myth of an inherently impaired darker sector of humanity has been 
preserved and amplified. And the daily news of Africa—genocide, man-made 
famine, corruption—in an ongoing manner substantiates this idea, or image, of a 
continent wedded to perdition. In all of this, what is lost sight of is ‘the fact that 
Africa today; in spite of its independence, is a continent indirectly controlled ‘by 
the West. Colonialism in Black Face-—westernized Africa—is merely a facade, 
the fig leaf behind which the domination of the West continues unabated. As in 
the past, this broken segment of contemporary Africa, in its corrupt inepiness, is 
the conducting line of foreign imposition; the Trojan-horse containing our r ongoing 
defeats. As Martin Plaut, a BBC Africa analyst tells us: ` 


Driving round many African cities one is constantly struck by the blue m 
white... UN flags and logos. Its white 4 x 4 vehicles are to-be found in the 
most remote corners of the rural areas. Frequently one is left with the 
impression that UN officials know at least as much, if not more, about _- 
[African] countries than [African] government ministers, many of whom 

` spend more time nursing their political careers than’ their constituents. It is 
hard to escape the conclusion that if Africa is not being re-colonized by. the ` 
UN, then it is certainly béing run at least as much from New York as it iS from’ i 
most of the continent’s capitals.” 


Not rooted in local conditions, the ministers and ministries of African 
governments are held in place by foreign props,” lubricated by graft. And so, 
“Corruption” as Elizabeth Blunt, another BBC Africa analyst tells us, “is costing 
the continent nearly $150bn a year.””* To be sure, there is nothing new in all of 
this. As Fanon noted at the dawn of African independence, “independence” — 
without eradicating the long-term effects of colonial rule and radically restructuring 
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its actuality to the measure of what it names—can be nothing more than 
“[a] minimum of readaptation, some reforms at the summit, a flag and, down 
below, the undivided mass, forever ‘medievalized,’ perpetually marking time.”* . __ 

To date, and on the whole, this is the actuality of independent Africa. Each 
African state has a flag that designates the geographic terrain within which specific 
westernized elites (Francophone, Anglophone, etc.) live colonial lifestyles at .the 
expense of the vast majority, which is relegated to archaic modes-of-life and frozen... 
in discarded traditions. All of this happens, furthermore, with the implicit and 
explicit encouragement—the financial and military backing—of the former , 
colonizers. As Said has noted, in this regard: “In effect this really means that just 
to be an independent postcolonial Arab, or black [African], or Indonesian is. not 
a program, nor a process, nor a vision. It is no more than a convenient starting 
point from which the real work, the hard work, might begin.”” 

Independence, which should have been “a convenient starting point,” was 
taken as the final moment of Africa reclaiming itself. The “real work, the hard 
work” subsequent to the formal ending of colonial rule, of cultural, economic, and 
political restructuring and rethinking of the ‘character and substance -of 
independence, was never undertaken. Instead of this “hard work” a caste of 
westernized Africans was established in power, and “this cast,” says Fanon, “has 
done nothing other than to take over unchanged the legacy of the economy, the 
thought, and the institutions left by the colonialists.” It is this “legacy”. that today 
rules postcolonial Africa and constitutes the actuality of our postcolonial. 
condition.” l 

The “real work, the hard work,” that Said points to, -is the systematic critique 
of this “legacy,” aimed at seeing beyond the “models of growth and development” 
that mask, constitute, institute, and sustain dominance. For it is through ideas and. 
concepts that the. “legacy” of colonialism still rules the present. The “real work” is 
then, on the one hand, this systemic critique of the Occidental tradition that 
sustains these “models” and concurrently, on the other hand, a critical sifting 
through traditions—European and African—aimed at a new synthesis. 

This is what Amilcar Cabral refers to as “a selective analysis: of the values of 
the culture within the framework” of our needs and exigencies.* It is in this way 
that we can properly engage our contemporary situation and further advance the 
ongoing decolonization of Africa. The aim in all of this is not to reject the West, 
nor merely to embrace ou: indigenousness, but to cultivate and develop a concrete 
synthesis, in view of the needs of our lived present. In this, the aim is to bypass the 
residue of onar colonial past, the “models of growth and development” that 
perpetuate Western hegemony and are the core of our postcolonial condition. This 
bypassing, in tandem with exploring the possibilities of our de-facto hybnd 
heritage, can possibly create the context in which we can directly affect, for the 
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better, the lived existence of the vast majority of the people of. Africa. For, at the 
end of the day, the only thing that really matters is ‘the character of the lived 
existence we strive toward, and help to bring about. 

Unlike the West, Africa experienced modernization, not as the result of an 
internal process of historical transformation, but of conquest; and so, our 
postcolonial present, in order to measure up to its claims, must consciously 
institute such a process of change: a process of transformation that emerges in 
responding to local needs. Our postcolonial present has to be a period of time in 
which the achievement of independence is consolidated. by the cultural-matenial 
transformation of the formerly colonized territory aimed at its socio-economic 
viability and the practical-concrete development of mass-participatory forms of 
democratic governance. These. must be forms of democratic self-rule that are 
transparent and utilize formal procedures and methods, and are grounded in our 
specific struggles and differing histories.“ 

Just as Christianity and civilization once served the purposes of conquest and 
empire, “good-governance, “global stability,” “development,” “economic 
growth,” “international cooperation,” “food aid,” “cultural exchange programs,” 
“human nghts,” “rule of law,” etc., are implicitly related to the schemes in and 
through which the West now perpetuates its hegemony. [hese code-words are 
utilized to prolong Western preeminence beyond the colonial past. The challenge 
of our present is to discover how to conceptualize and think through the real 
concerns camouflaged by these code-words, while warding off.the dominance thai 
they are used to implement. 

The challenge we face is that of thinking through the possibility of dislodging 
Western hegemony, in tandem with articulating counter-conceptions that affirm 
our freedom. In engaging the issues and concerns camouflaged and named by the 
above code-words, our efforts have to be directed at contesting established 
subservience, while inventing the forms of a truly postcolonial, democratic 
existence. The West today sustains its power by orchestrating the ideas with which 
it “seeded” our past (remember Senghor!). We need to find ways of seeing 
beyond this “seeding.” In this regard, the only thing we can ‘say categorically, 
borrowing the words of the young Marx, is that “we do not anticipate” the future 

“with our dogmas” but rather “attempt to discover the new world through the 
critique of the old.” 

As Gramsci tells us, the task of an inventory is to sift irodai the infinity of 
traces that constitute the actuality of our lived existence; to lay out a critical- 
methodic exploration of the past, in terms of present concerns, and in view of a 
desirable future; and to consolidate our independence, while discarding the 
residual impediments that are, to date, the actuality of our postcolonial condition. 
For, as Herbert Marcuse noted long ago, this condition. 
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is not the old colonialism and imperialism (although in some aspects, the 
contrast has been overdrawn: [for] there is little essential difference between a 
direct government by the metropolitan power, and a native government which . 
functions only by grace of a metropolitan power). The objective rationale for 
the global struggle is not the need for immediate capital export, resources, [or] - 
surplus exploitation. It is rather the danger of subversion of the established 
hierarchy of Master and Servant, Top and Bottom, a hierarchy which has 


_ created and sustained the have-nations, Capitalist and Communist.*® 


At present, we need not: worry about “actually existing socialism”: it has 


imploded as a result of its own internal contradictions. What remain are the 
“have-nations” of the capitalist West which, using differing “pretexts,” intend to 
keep in place, and im perpetuity, this “hierarchy of Master and Servant, Top and 
Bottom.” The challenge is to confront this “hierarchy” on the level of ideas and 
bypass it, on the level of practical actuality, by concretely cultivating, and actively 
tending to, our democratic heritage. 
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Jerusalem Holocaust Memorial & . 
Palestinians’ Plight 


Joseph E. Mulligan, S.J. 


The unspeakable, overwhelming evil of the Holocaust is a necessary element in 
any attempt to understand the history of modern Israel. The deliberate, systematic 
annihilation of six million Jews in Europe, after centuries of intermittent 
persecution and pogroms, led many Jews around the world to conclude, along with 
those who had already moved to Palestine since the late nineteenth century, that 
only in a homeland of their own would they have secunty. Howard Fast, in The 
Jews: Story of a People, wrote: 


The meaning of Israel is clear. The Jew had experienced too much death, and 
a portion of the Jewish people decided that they would die quietly no more.’ 


The fundamental problem that haunts Jews and Palestinians to this day is that 
the land was already occupied, and the Jewish immigrants had to take it by force. 


Visiting the Holocaust Memorial in Jerusalem 

During a seven-week stay in Palestine and Israel in 2008, I spent an afternoon 
in the Yad Vashem Holocaust Memorial in Jerusalem, the official Israeli museum 
complex commemorating the Holocaust. In this short time, I did not even finish 
viewing the historical museum, since I walked slowly, read all the panels while 
listening to the ongoing recorded description on my earphones, watched the Jewish 
schoolchildren as they looked with’ shock and disbelief at pictures of their 
forebears, and paused often to try to take in the unfathomable mystery of this evil. 
Horrific, overwhelming; shameful—words limp before the reality depicted so 
graphically in each of the exhibit rooms. 

One panel contains the words of Kurt Tucholsky, “a German essayist of 
Jewish origin”: “A country is not just what it does—it is also what it tolerates.” 
This initiated in me a train of thought that I almost tried to suppress: | wondered 
about some possible connections between the exhibits on the walls and the 
Palestinian experiences that I had come to know as a member of the Michigan 
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Peace Team. Would it be a dishonor to the Jewish victims to entertain the 
possibility of such connections, and to challenge the unconditional U.S. support 
(about $3 billion a year in military aid, plus billions 1 in loan guarantees) for the 
Israeli government? 

The question would seem to force itself on any eae open-minded visitor 
to the Holocaust Memorial, especially in the wake of the three-week Israeli 
bombardment and invasion of Gaza in December 2008 and January 2009 that 
took the lives of 1,400 Palestinians, mostly civilians, including 300 children: 
What has the Jewish state since 1948-done to the Palestinians? And what are its 
citizens, many of whom are Holocaust survivors or -their descendants, 
“tolerating”? This question is also at the heart of the debate within Christian 
churches concerning disinvestrhent from corporations that collaborate with Israeli 
policies and practices. 

This is not to suggest in any way that the injustices suffered by the Palestinians 
can-be compared to the Holocaust itself, which was an intentional and explicit 
campaign to murder European Jewry. It is true that, from its inception, Israel has 
dispossessed and continues to despoil hundreds of thousands of Palestinian | 
residents, driven a large percentage of the population into refugee camps, and 
indeed killed thousands—perhaps more than half of whom are noncombatants— 
„An military repression of the armed (and unarmed) Palestinian resistance 
„movement that is struggling against foreign occupation. Indeed, many Palestinians 
are convinced that Israel deliberately plans to drive them all out of the West Bank 
and Gaza and, toward that end, is making life impossible for them in their 
homeland. But I didn’t hear anyone alleging that Israel intends to annihilate all 
Palestinians, as the Nazis intended for the Jews. 

While the Holocaust itself cannot be placed in the same category as the Israeli 
occupation and repression of Palestine, some of the Nazi methods leading to the 
genocide suggest eerie parallels with Israeli practice regarding their subjects. 

A large panel in the Yad Vashem historical museum shows a picture of the 
Warsaw ghetto wall with this caption: “Behind fences and walls, they cut the Jews 
off from their surroundings and their sources of livelihood and condemned them to 
a- life of humiliation, poverty, degeneration, and death.” One cannot help but 
think of the enormous wall being constructed by Israel around the West Bank, in 
many places jutting into Palestinian territory and cutting the residents off from 
their farms and other “sources of livelihood.” The Palestinians are condemned to 
more humiliations” than I had anticipated:. having to stand on long lines, show 
I.D., present permits, and give handprints in order to pass through the wall to 
enter Israel—-and even having to submit to such treatment, except for the 
handprints, as they pass through any of the hundreds of Israeli checkpoints within 
Palestinian terntory. i 
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To Bear Witness 

With closing time ‘fast cain I purchased ihe official guidebook of the 
Memorial, To Bear Witness, a large compendium representing many of the _ 
exhibits with their texts. In a preface, “To the Reader,” the editors note: “This ea 
book will lead the reader through the events, as they are displayed at Yad 
Vashem. The reader will share the bewilderment of Holocaust scholars in 
attempting to explain the almost total willingness of human beings to accept the 
dictates of a ghastly ideology and to commit mass murder without a second 
thought. ”? 

But who can explain the willingness of Jews in Israel and at Jews and gentiles 

around the world “to accept the dictates” of Zionist ideology, which is forthrightly 
based on ethnic discrimination, and to acquiesce to the “mass murder” 
perpetrated by Israeli forces, especially in Gaza, by economic strangulation and by 
indiscriminate use of firepower? (This mass murder, of course, is quantitatively 
and qualitatively very different from the shooting or gassing and cremating of - 
millions.) 
In his introductory remarks, the chairman of the Yad Vashem seit 
expressed his hope that the “message of Holocaust remembrance ...will retain its 
relevance and meaning, giving nse to a continual dialogue through which our 
heritage, commitment to Jewish continuity, the safeguarding of basic human 
values, education, and imparting the lessons to generations to come will be 
ensured.’ a 

Is the “message of Holocaust remembrance” retaining its relevance and 
meaning as a moral challenge to Israeli conduct today or just as a reminder to be 
wary of the evil lurking in the hearts of others? Has the Zionist way of showing 
“commitment to Jewish continuity” militated against the “safeguarding of basic 
human values,” which presumably must include a respect for the human and civil ~ 
rights of other peoples? . 


Walls and Ghettos | 

“In all, the Germans established more than one thousand ghettos in Central 
and Eastern Europe,” according to the guidebook, which cites Friedrich 
Ubelhor’s order to ghettoize the Jews of Lodz, Poland: “The Jews...shall be 
= concentrated in a sealed ghetto....Guard units shall be posted...and the streets 
shall be closed by barriers and other obstacles.. .: The harshest measures are to be 
taken against the Jews.” = 

“In the spring of 1940,” continues the guidebook, the Lodz- ghetto was sealed 

from the rest of the world by a wooden fence surrounded by additional barbed- 
wire fences. The Jews were packed into the ghetto with no electricity or water. 
Disease and starvation rapidly diminished their numbers.” 

At many points, the Israeli barrier around the West Bank consists of barbed- 
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wire fences rather than a wall. Palestinians in Gaza describe their small territory 
as “the largest open-air prison in the world.” Hamas, which won the Palestinian 
legislative elections in 2006 and seized power in.Gaza the next year, runs the 
inside of the “prison,” although Israeli forces have made frequent and deadly 
incursions. [he perimeter, however, 1s totally controlled by Israel, except for the 
border crossing at the southern city of Rafah, which is sealed by the army of 
neighboring Egypt. 

Like the Jews in the Lodz ghetto, Gazans often have “no electricity or water,” 
since the electricity supply comes from Israel and is frequently cut off, disabling 
the water supply and the sewage system. For these reasons, “disease and 
starvation’ are diminishing the numbers of Gazans. This loss of life is also due to 
Israeli restrictions on the inflow of food, medicines, and oil, and to Israeli 
unwillingness to allow gravely sick Gazans out of their prison to be treated in the 
better Israeli hospitals. 

In his order, the Nazi official Übelhör had explained the temporary nature of 
the ghetto: “The creation of the ghetto is, of course, only an interim 
measure.... The final aim must in any case be testaaly cautenize this plague 
spot.» 

As Jewish settlements on Painan land increase; both in number and in 
violent boldness, and as Palestinians in Israel continue to suffer violations of their 
human and civil rights, the residents of the Gazan and West Bank ghettos have 
reason to wonder about Israel’s “final aim” with regard to them. Is the Israeli 
military using its vast firepower on the Palestinians to “cauterize” them? 

“Mordechai Chaim Rumkowski, chairman of the Lodz Judenrat, believed that 
labor would give the Jews an opportunity to go on living and the hope to survive. 
Thus he established a multifaceted system in which the Jews of the ghetto worked 
for the Germans, including workshops that employed even young children. The 
Germans, however, regarded the ghetto’s output merely as a pause in the task at 
hand—extermination. ”® 

Many Palestinians used to be able to leave their’ ets every day to work in 
Israel, but the Israeli government has toughened its policy on granting work 
permits. Are the occupiers now moving on to some hormble “task at hand”? 

Economic life becomes harder and harder for the people under occupation. 
And many Palestinians accuse Israel of state terrorism as they witness targeted 
assassinations by Israeli forces that frequently kill five to ten others in addition to 
the.intended Palestinian, and as they experience the strangulation of Gaza as a 
terrorist military strategy aimed at civilians to-force the Hamas authorities to stop 
the launching of rockets across the border into Israel. 

Dawid Sierakowiak of the Lodz ghetto wrote: “Every ‘day here is 
worse.... Decree follows decree, and life-becomes harder and harder.”? ; 
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In its section on the Warsaw ghetto, To Bear Witness quotes Israel Gutman: 
“The Jews were convinced that things could not get worse. The truth is that every 
stage, ultimately, was something worse and more terrible. This developmental 
dynamic is the very essence of terror. ”® ->p 

Israeli “rule by decree” is common in the West pan especially in those areas 
designated as controlled military zones. 


Dispossession Then and Now 

Under the Nazi policy of “dispossession” the Jews lost homes, factories, and 
businesses. A cradle taken as loot is exhibited in the historical museum along with 
other family items stolen from the Jews. To Bear Witness ‘contains pictures of such 
stolen property, with this explanation: 


Despoiling the Jews was an integral part of Nazi policy. Property and 
possessions of European Jewry that had been part of their -cultural life for 
hundreds of years were systematically plundered. 


In 1938 the Nazis established the dispossession of the Jews in law. When the 

`- war began, the Nazis applied these policies of dispossession. and theft to the - 
occupied territories. They confiscated all types of property—homes, real 
estate, factories, businesses, and artistic and cultural treasures. In Eastern 
oma the plundering continued 1 in the ghettos.® ù 


“Despoiling” the Balesintan Arabs living on land that would become Israel in 
1948 was an integral part of Zionist policy and practice, along with driving them 
out of the new country into refugee camps, many in Gaza. 

After. the Six-Day War in 1967, the Israelis “applied these pale of 
dispossession and theft to the occupied territories” of Gaza and the West Bank, 
colonizing thése Palestinian territories with Jewish “settlers”, who occupied land 
with the protection of the Israeli army. 


Return of the Dispossessed ` 
With the end of the war in Europe and their release from the death camps, 


European Jews found that they were “liberated but not free,” in the words of U.S. 
Army chaplain Abraham Klausner at Dachau, June 1945. “Many Jews who 
emerged from the camps, forests, and hideouts...to return to their homes received 
an enraged and hostile welcome,” according to To Bear Witness. “Mauch of the 
local populace was afraid that the Jews would demand restitution of the property 
they had stolen. In the first few months after the: liberation, antisemitic gangs 
murdered approximately 1,000 survivors.” '° 

Fear’ in the hearts of the Jewish Israeli seals that the Palestinians 
dispossessed in 1948 “would demand restitution of the property they had stolen” 
probably accounts for Israel’s~firm refusal to allow the refugees and their 
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descendants to exercise tkeir “right to return" —one of the’ Palestinians’ key 
demands in the negotiations. ‘Also, the “Jewish state” is committed to manami 
-a strong Jewish majority among its citizens. 
‘ In another part of the Holocaust Memonal, the Valley of the Cae 
“highlights the names of thousands of Jewish communities destroyed by Nazi 
Germany and its collaborators and the few that suffered but survived in the 
shadow of the Holocaust.... The great catastrophe that was the Shoah caused that 
rich world of Jewish life to suddenly disappear from sight and sink out of 
existence.” ?? 

One of the labor pains associated with the birth of Israel was the destruction of 
hundreds of Palestinian villages in what the victims call the Nagbah, the 
“catastrophe,” that caused the rich world of Palestinian life “to suddenly 
disappear from sight and sink out of existence,” except for a small number of 
Palestinians who were allowed to remain in the new Jewish state. Now, they and 
their descendants constitute 20 percent of the population of Israel, and their 
vigorous birthrate is looked upon with alarm by the Jewish Israelis: 

The harshness of this policy, as well as its need for organized violence, was 
_ recognized and accepted by its perpetrators. 

Ze'ev Jabotinsky, born in 1880 in Russia, was one of the founders of the 
Haganah (the Zionists’ paramilitary militia-army before the 1948 war). In his 
article, “Iron Wall,” published in Ha'aretz Daily in 1923, he stated plainly: 


Settlement can thus develop under the protection of a force that is not 
dependent on the local population, behind an IRON WALL which they will — 
be powerless to break down....A voluntary agreement is just not possible. As 
long as the Arabs preserve a gleam of hope that they will succeed in getting nd 
of us, nothing in the world can cause them to relinquish this hope, precisely 
because they are not a rabble but a living people. And a living people will be- 
ready to yield ‘on such fateful issues only when a give up all hope of getting 
rid of the Alien Settlers. 


In a thought-provoking allusion to the European invasion and occupation of ` 
the Americas, the fighter remarked that the Palestinians “look upon Palestine 
with the same instinctive love and true favor that the Aztecs looked upon Mexico 
or any Sioux looked upon his praine.” In Palestine: Peace Not Apartheid, Jimmy 
Carter also noted this parallel, equating “the ejection of Palestinians from their 
previous homes within the State of Israel to the forcing of Lower Creek Indians 
from the Georgia land where our family farm was now located; they had been 
moved west to Oklahoma on the “Trail of Tears” to make room for our white 
ancestors.” !? | 
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“We Are Not Blind Zionist ideologues” | . 

Many Jews in Israel and around the globe are waving to end the occupation 
of the West Bank and the “siege” of Gaza.. Various aspects of the historic | 
persecution of their ancestors, such as the elements I have presented i in this article, ` 
have challenged them to ask whether current Israeli policy -is a tribute or, a 
dishonor to the victims of the Holocaust. 

Ín a public letter to his parents and their ‘ ‘Zionist meet David Mandelzys, 
a Canadian Jew, presented four questions raised by the celebration of Passover: 


|. Why, on this night we dedicate to remembering our own history as an 
oppressed people, do we justify Israel’s oppression of the Palestinians? 


2. Why, on this night when Israelis are free to celebrate, are the Palestinians 
` locked down under curfew, as as is done on most Jewish holidays? 


3. Why, here in. Canada, where we are.a minority amongst a Chastain. 
majority, do we advocate for and support a “Jewish State” in the Middle 
East, where the non-Jewish minority are treated as second class citizens? 


4. Why should anyone think that just because we say “next year in Jerusalem” 
at the end of our Seder, that we had a nght to kick’ others out of their homes 


"so that we could live there? 


“You see, our generation is different,” he re ee are not blind Zionist 
ideologues. We did not take the lesson of kill or be killed from the stones our 
grandparents told us about the Holocaust or the anti-Semitism they faced. 
Alongside our lessons about Zionism and about why the Holocaust meant that 
Jews need a Jewish state for themsélves, we couldn't help but absorb the need to 
oppose racism, to fight oppression and to not Justify the subjugation of one 
‘people’ for the benefit of another.” 

Another person for whom an important lesson of the Holocaust is to refuse to 
justify the subjugation of another people is a Jewish Israeli activist who sent the 
following, accompanying a video, from Jerusalem in June 2008: 


It won’t mean much to you if you are unfamiliar with the Old City in 
Jerusalem and if you don’t understand Hebrew. In both cases you will miss 
what the action i is all about. So, let me explain. 


What you will. see-in the video is a crowd of gung-ho happy young religious ` 
_ idealists marching through the Arab quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem. Let 

me repeat, the Arab quarter. From time to time you also see Israeli police and 

barricades, neither of which stop the young men from progressing in their 

march and chanting. And what are they chanting at the beginning? “Arabs go 

home,” meaning, “Arabs get out.” Sound familiar? Like “Juden raus,” he., 

the Nazis’ “Jews out’? 
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These young men indeed fit that much of the Nazi image well, except they 
appear to be less disciplined. Following that, these nice sweet young bullies © 
start chanting loudly in the Arab quarter (let me repeat: in the Arab quarter) 
of the Old City, “Death to the Arabs.”" 


African National Congress Visits West Bank: Some Said Worse, Some Said 
Same As Apartheid 
In a July 2008 visit to Palestine, veterans of the South African anti-apartheid 


-struggle said that 


the restrictions endured by Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied terntories were 
in some respects worse than that imposed on the black majonty under white 


rule in South Africa.'® 


Members of a 23-strong human-rights team of prominent South Africans cited 
the impact of the Israeli military’s separation barrier, checkpoints, the permit 
system for Palestinian travel, and the extent to which Palestinians are barred 
from using roads in the West Bank. 


Andrew Feinstein, a former ANC parliament member, said that the visit to 
Yad Vashem had been “extremely moving” because his mother had been a 
Holocaust survivor who lost many members of her family. “As you walk into 
Yad Vashem you see a quote that says in effect you should know a country not - 
only by what it does but what it tolerates,” he said. “So I found it very 
shocking to then come here and see footage of teenagers heaping abuse on 
Palestinian children as they come out of school, and throwing stones at them. 
And that this should be done in the name of Judaism | find totally 
reprehensible. What the Holocaust teaches us more than anything else is that 
we must never turn our heads away in the face of injustice.” '® 


Conclusion: Time For U.S. Action 

The Obama administration should heed the voices for peace of many Jewish 
groups, both in Israel and in the United States, who oppose the occupation of 
Palestine and who denounce Israeli human-rights violations. Thus far, Obama 
has been speaking out more forcefully than previous presidents against Israeli 
violations, especially the continuation of settlements on Palestinian soil; but he has 
yet to wield a twig, much less a big stick, in support of his words, seemingly intent 
on persuading the right-wing Israeli government to agree to put the brakes on the 
settlements. 

That has been a laudable and aenda effort so far, but it has failed to 
get results. Now it is time for the U.S. government to act in defense of the 
national security of the American people. Whether the Israeli. government is 
persuaded or not to make the changes required for a genuine peace (and those 
changes include more than just stopping settlement expansion), the United States 
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must take serious strides toward ending its complicity with the crimes Israel is 
committing against the Palestinians. 
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have been a huge backward step, at least we kind of held pound and there wasn't 
too much backsliding from where we were.. 

Obama, according to the news dispatch, was the one most eE by tion 
countries which, virtually unanimously, believe that the outcome of the summit 
was disastrous. 

The UN is now in a aed ameni Asking other countries to adhere to the 
arrogant and antidemocratic agreement would be humiliating for many states. 

Continuing the battle and demanding at all meetings, particularly those of 
Bonn and Mexico, the nght of humanity to exist, with the moral authority and 
strength the truth affords us, is, in our opinion, the only way forward. 

Fidel Castro Ruz 

December 26, 2009 

8:15 p.m. 
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High in the Andes 


James McEnteer 


Taking a show about the war on drugs to Bolivia seemed like risky business but 
was far more sensible than recent U.S.-Bolivian diplomacy. 


John Malpede has never worried much about transgressing the line between 
brave and crazy. Otherwise, he would not have started a theater company in Skid 
Row Los Angeles in the mid-1980s, when few services existed there, and most 
people, including his own theater members, predicted the idea would never fly. 
Nor would he have thought it a cool idea to join members of his L.A. troupe with 
Bolivian actors this August to tour Bolivia—where coca is a major cash crop— 
with a play about the War on Drugs. That notion seems an especially quixotic 
idea at this moment, as relations between the United States and Bolivia have - 
reached a nasty pass, largely because of drug issues. 

Evo Morales, the president of Bolivia, also heads the Federation of Coca 
Growers. Morales often. pleads the case for coca—as he did at the United 
Nations—as a plant of traditional importance in Bolivian culture that has been 
unjustly vilified. He and other Bolivians like to stress the difference between coca 
and the drug cocaine, first synthesized from coca by a nineteenth-century 
European chemist. Bolivians compare themselves to the French who grow grapes: 
they can’t really be blamed for the alcoholics who abuse wine. . 

The Bush administration faulted Morales for failing to curb coca production 
or deter the manufacture of cocaine. Morales accused the United States of 
meddling in Bolivian affairs and plotting with his political enemies to overthrow 
his government. The countries expelled each other’s ambassadors. Citing lack of 
drug enforcement cooperation, the United States ended its preferential trade 
terms with Bolivia. In retaliation, Bolivia threw out U.S. government employees, 
including the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) and the Peace Corps. 

Some Bolivian and U.S. officials have expressed a cautious optimism that 
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relations between the two countries may improve in the Obama era. But Morales 
has accused the United States of complicity in the recent Honduras military coup. 
Emotions remain raw and official relations, tense. 

So John. Malpede wondered if touring a play about the Drug War along the ~ 
front lines of that war might stimulate more constructive dialogue about drugs and 
drug policies than the two governments have thus far managed. Would Americans 
who had been affected by drugs and anti-drug sanctions find common ground with 
Bolivians who live where coca has long grown, but where cocaine use is also a 
growing problem? As the foreign actors would find out, the war on drugs has 
claimed many victims in Bolivia as well. 

Members of the Malpede’s Skid Row theater t troupe, the Los Angeles Poverty 
Department (LAPD), landed in mid July at El Alto airport, one of the world’s 
highest, at 13,000 feet, near Bolivia’s capital, La Paz. Coming from sea level in 
Los Angeles, Tony Parker felt dizzy and short of breath. After quafing some 

coca tea, the local remedy for altitude sickness, Tony was soon all right again. 
~ ° But LAPD member Kevin Michael Key, a recovering cocaine addict, refused 
the tea, though his doctor had assured him that coca does not possess the addictive 
' properties of the drug made from it. Kevin ordered up some oxygen instead, which 
the airport keeps stocked for afflicted visitors. 

Malpede and his wife, Henriette Brouwers, had less rouble adjusting to the 
thin altiplano atmosphere above ‘La Paz. They had just arrived from Huaricayo, _ 
Peru, visiting the family of Nilo Berrocal. Nilo grew up in Peru, but emigrated to 
Holland, where he has lived and worked for more than-twenty years, as a theater 
director in Utrecht. ‘Part of Nilo’s task was to bring other cast members up to 
speed in the language, since the drug war play—Agents & Assels—was being 
staged for the first time ever in Spanish. 

John Malpede started the LAPD (whose initials mock the police force that 
harassed many of their:members) in 1985. A rising theater performer of national 
reputation; Malpede took a’ detour from his personal career to share his theatrical 
knowledge with the homeless and formerly homeless denizens of Skid Row, the 
poorest section of Los Angeles. Branded as losers and welfare cheats by the 
Reagan administration, residents of Skid Row had no voice in their own destinies. 

. Malpede empowered some of them with theatrical skills, enabling them to 
communicate their dilemmas publicly and powerfully. Over decades, the group 
has’ become increasingly articulate and sophisticated, gathering information from 
other poor communities in the United States and beyond, making connections 
among poverty, globalization, and militanzation. LAPD members know how the 
drug war profits a few and victimizes many. 


nee wrote the playscript, Agents & Assets, based on a 1998 U.S. 
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Congressional hearing. The House Intelligence (Committee was looking into 
allegations of CLA complicity in the smuggling and dealing of crack cocaine in the 
~ United States by agents of the anti-government forces in Nicaragua, known as the 
Contras. Backed by the Reagan administration, the Contras fought against the 
democratically elected, leftist Sandinista government of Nicaragua. Reagan called 
the Contras “freedom fighters,” but Congress denied them U.S. funding. 

So the Contras turned to drug smuggling to fund their anti-Sandinista military 
actions, with the acquiescence of the ‘CLA and White House shadow operative 
Oliver North, who permitted and abetted the Contra drug operation. As 
journalist Gary Webb detailed in an explosive. 1996 newspaper ‘series, “Dark 
Alliance,” (which, in 1999, became a book) the CIA enabled huge shipments of 
cocaine to enter the United States to raise money for the Contras. 

Malpede told a Bolivian audience after one performance: “We work in the 
poorest part of Los Angeles, where people come when they have no place else to 
go and end up living in the streets. LAPD lives and works in an area affected by 
drugs. It was the anger of Los Angeles citizens—that the CIA might have been 
involved in smuggling crack cocaine into the country—that sparked these 
legislative hearings.: These hearings are also a metaphor for all things the U.S. 
government does all around the world that they shouldn’t, instead of taking care of 
their dwn people.” 

As the play shows, in 1998 CIA Inspector General Frederick Hitz denied 
and obfuscated the CIA's connection to Contra drug smuggling. And, in 2009, 
as the play toured Bolivia, the Agency finally released a highly redacted 2004 
CIA Inspector General’s report about CIA torture techniques. Ironically, some of 
. the same players were involved in both real life and dramatized episodes. Porter 
Goss, for instance, chairman of the hearing depicted by the LAPD, played down 
the allegations of CLA-Contra malfeasance. Later Goss, as CIA director under 
George W. Bush, lobbied for keeping the 2004 torture: report secret, to avoid’ 
damaging U.S. reputation and CIA morale. | 

The dramatized 1998 Congressional hearing’ reveals ‘the hypocrisy of 
lawmakers who decry illegal drugs, even as they, in attempts to abet an illegal war, 
refuse to.sanction the CIA for enabling millions of Americans to become cocaine 
addicts. Malpede edited the hearing transcnpt for length and clarity, but did not 
change a word of it. LAPD actors and others, who play committee members and 
the CIA inspector general called to testify, are men and women who have been 
personally affected by illegal drugs and the “war” against them. Some have 
. suffered addiction and/or incarceration. By speaking the very words of deceitful 
lawmakers who permit this systemic abuse, the actors bear witness against them. 

Agents-& Assels began its long run of performances during the uncertain post- 
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presidential election period of 2000, touring many cities throughout the United 
States. The “second act” of the show is a discussion, led by a moderator and a 
couple of speakers, who’ relate current and/or local issues to the themes of the play. — 
So each performance is a unique event. With different drug reform laws up for ~# 
votes in various states, the show revealed its political potency. Agents & Assets also 
proved relevant in Utrecht, a Dutch city that suffers its own intransigent problems 
with drugs and drug laws. -For its South American premiere, the Spa 
language version of the play was titled Agentes y Activos. l 

Malpede and Brouwers found ‘congenial Bolivian artistic partners in Wiler 
Vidaurre and his wife, Zulma, who are professional actors onstage and-in films. 
They run a school of “Artesi y Talentos” in Cochabamba. The couple came to 
Malpede’s attention because of an innovative theater program they have ren in 
local prisons for the past eight .years. Many of their prisoner-performers, 
incarcerated under the local anti-drug law 1008, have “graduated” to parole or to 
full liberty outside their jails, thanks in part to the rehabilitative aspects, of their ~ 
theater experiences.. 

It was important to John Malpede and Wiler Vidaurre to e Baliran 
who, like their fellow players from Los Angeles, have felt the impact of their 
country’s drug policies—playing bureaucrats. Wiler had a couple of actors- in 
mind for parts in the play, but one of them was-still on restricted parole, only 
being allowed out of prison during the day to work, and having to return to his cell 
each night. Wiler appealed to a judge he knew from this prison work to let this 
actor rehearse in the evenings and travel. when me group took the show on the 
road. 

The a ies Yolanda Ramirez who is ai for supervising about 2,000 
prisoners in various stages of incarceration or parole, decided to see the group for - 
_ herself. She came to the first rehearsal, met the visiting gringo artists, and. talked 
with them about the play: Yolanda told them she had some. theatrical training 
herself, and asked if she too might join the cast.. When she read the part of one of 
the more indignant members-of the Congressional Committee—Juanita Millinder- 
McDonald of Califormia—she found a sympathetic point of view. So Agentes y 
Activos featured a convicted felon in its cast, as well as ayudge who sentenced and 
supervised convicted felons. In the many incarnations of the show, this was a first. 

The linguistic obstacles to this project were almost as formidable as the 
political ones.. Several of the foreigners barely spoke Spanish, and had to learn 
their parts phonetically. And.so, every morning, Nilo tutored the foreign actors in 
Spanish. Every night, the combimeg cast of foreigners and Bolivians rehearsed the 
play. ! 

‘The linei of the iy was ia tricky to decode. EET tend to 
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` converse in a demagogic doublespeak, which audiences must first comprehend in 
order to see through and discount. The point is to grasp the evasions and outright 
lies beneath the polite, empty rhetoric and parliamentary niceties, which morph, as 
the hearing progresses, into grotesque absurdities that would be comic but for their 
real-world consequences. The devil is in the details of this discourse, full of sound 
and fury, signifying, sometimes much less; sometimes even sei opposite, of what is 
actually said. 

Layers of meaning in the play might have disappeared or become muddled in 
translation. Fortunately, Bolivian culture, despite its low literacy rate, is 
exceptionally eloquent. Ordinary Bolivians, despite a lack of education, are often 
articulate public speakers. Americans tend to hem and haw in public; Bolivians 
can speak cogently at length, because they have learned to enunciate their needs 
clearly out loud, in order to reach a community consensus. As a society of 
practiced public speakers, Bolivians are able to spot the hypocrisy beneath the 
bombast of public rhetoric. 

Agentes y Activos had its first public E in ie maximum-secunity “El 
Abra” prison near Cochabamba. Set in dry desert mountains, the prison is bound 
by brick walls topped with barbed wire and guard towers. On this bright, hot, 
sunny, early August day, the brown, ragged peaks pushed against the flawless 
blue sky. Tony Parker, who has performed in various productions of Agents & 
Assets over the years in many cities, pronguness this setting “the strangest place of 
all.” 

The performance space was the brick-and-glass pentagonal Roman Catholic 
chapel. Large religious paintings festoon the chapel walls, between large windows. 
Behind the altar is a huge, floor-to-ceiling triptych of Christ, risen and joyous and 
nearly naked, below God the Father, with arms outstretched and flanked by 
adoring angels. The long, cloth-covered hearing table with pitchers and water 
glasses, name plates and eleven chairs, backed by a dozen American flags, set 
before the gansh altar, resembled its own sort of Last Supper. Hundreds of men 
filled up the four-tiered bleachers to see the show, and at least a dozen kids, whose 
shrieks and eruptions punctuated the cavernous acoustics. 

When Wiler, as the CIA inspector general, told the Committee that he had 
found no: Contra-drug connections, some members of Congress snorted in 
disbelief, causing the attentive captive audience to “shush” the actors! After the 
performance, Kevin Michael Key told the inmates: “I used drugs for forty years, 
and sold them. I've also been a criminal defense attorney. I've been free of drugs 
and alcoho! since 2002, for seven years. This penitentiary looks like the place | 
did time in | Tehachapi, California]. Since the war on drugs began, the prison 
population of the United States has increased dramatically, especially among 
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minonities.” 

‘Someone asked hia whether there was any , difference between the e in 
prison in Bolivia and the United States. Kevin said; “They're the same, mostly 
poor, working-class folks.” Someone else asked, “If the United States wants. to 
eradicate illegal drugs, but most illegal drug users are there, what are they dts 
doing?” That question hung in the air and still does. 

After rehearsals and performances in Cochabamba, the show played.: ii 
Bolivian cities of Oruro, La Paz, El Alto, Sucre; and Santa Cruz. Questions and 
comments in every city reflected. the intense emotions that the issues of the play 
raise about the drug war, notions of justice, and international relations. i, ee 


Bolivian historian, activist, and ex-government official Rafael Puente old: 


audiences in Cochabamba that events in the play might seem remote, but similar 


things -were happening here in Bolivia at the same time. In 1980, the CIA. 


enabled the violent “narco golpe de estado” (drug coup) of General Luis Garcia 
Meza. As Puente noted, former DEA agent Michael Levine recounted these 
events in his book, The Big White Lie. 

In 1980, ex-Gestapo honcho Klaus Barbie emerged from his Bolivian hiding 
place to oversee the arbitrary arrests, torture, and disappearances of the narco 
dictator Garcia Meza’s political opponents.: Cocaine exports reportedly totaled 
US$850 million in the 1980-81 period of the Meza regime, twice the value.:of 
official government exports. Puente described the huge CIA cocaine processing 
plant at Huanchaka, in eastern Bolivia, where the drugs were próducęd to help 
finance this repressive regime. 


. The United States.has always maintained a di ‘inns si Officially, i 


k United States expresses moral outrage about the manufacture and importation 
of illicit substances. For thirty years, the “war on drugs” has consumed enormous 
human and financial resources. Unofficially, the CLA has an’ even longer history 
of dealing drugs to fnance covert wars around the world that the United States 
prefers not to acknowledge: (See The Politiċs' of Heroin by frequent Agents & 
Assets panelist Alfred W. McCoy.) Most Americans seem unaware of this‘ dark 
. history. But, as one Bolivian audience member put it, "Everybody knows the CIA 
is the biggest drug trafficker in the world.” 

Kevin Michael Key. told a Santa Cruz acenes: “It’s in the interest of the 
governments to continue narco-traffic as-a means of controlling the people. 
Criminalization is the- American way. Though rehabilitation exists, many drug 
users are simply locked up in jail. The demand for rehabilitation has to come from 
the people.” 

A Bolivian man ated whether things will change under Obama. {oki 
Malpede opined that “Changing drug policy is not a high prionty for Obama. 
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Changes in drug policy have to come from communities or states in defiance of 
federal law, to reduce penalties and put treatmentt in place of jail time.” Malpede’s 
tag line for the show, that “The war on drugs imposes a military solution on a 
social and public health issue,” was widely printed in the Bolivian press. 

‘ Bolivians have their own repressive drug war in place, thanks in large part to 
Law 1008, passed in 1988 under intense pressure from the United States. 
Anyone accused of drug violations, under what one former law school dean calls 
“this inhumane law,” loses basic human rights, such as the presumption of 
innocence, the safeguards against self-incrimination, the right to a defense, or to an 
impartial judge, or to due process, or to a speedy trial. Law 1008 expands the 
definition’-of “trafficking” to mean “to produce, possess, keep, store, transport, 
deliver, administer or give as a gift.” Judges routinely hand out harsh sentences— 
since an accusation is tantamount to a judgment of guilt—and they fear public 


_ outrage for giving lesser punishments. 


Law 1008 rewards denuncias or snitches. These snitches often turn people in 
for the reward money, or for grudges unrelated to drugs. Police routinely resort to 
torture to extricate confessions from the accused. Such forced confessions are all 
that is needed for proof of guilt in Bolivian judicial proceedings. In its book, The 
Weight of Law 1008 (1996), the Andean Information Network compiled 
heartbreaking narratives of poor, illiterate Bolivians hounded into prison because 
they could not pay the bribes that were demanded by officials to make their cases 
disappear. Several of these drug war victims report peng tortured under the 
direction of U.S. DEA agents. 

- During the post-show panel at one of the Oruro T ae two drug 
officials parried questions from the audience about Bolivia’s war on drugs. Alex 
Alfaro, Departmental Director of the Special Police Force to Fight Drug 
Trafficking, said drug production was rising in Oruro. His forces have found 
seventeen cocaine labs in the past year. As of September 2009, the police have 
confiscated more than a ton of-cocaine, as much as in all of 2008. 

Alfaro said a kilo of marquana costs one hundred dollars (U.S.) and a kilo of 
cocaine, $1,200. He handed out anti-drug pamphlets, warning of dire, organic 
consequences from using marijuana, cocaine, tobacco, alcohol, and inhalants. 
Members of the audience, unaccustomed to seeing these usually invisible officials, 
began to ask penetrating questions. 

What did Alfaro, or Franz Villegas, the public prosecutor appearing with 
him, think of Law 1008? Villegas fudged his opinion, merely describing it as a 


-~ drug law. Kevin Michael Key asked if the men thought the CIA was really 


involved in drug trafficking in the 1980s, as the play alleged. They did not know. 
Was it good or bad for Bolivia that the Morales government had expelled the 
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DEA? Alfaro said it was a national government decision, not his. He said he had 


worked with the DEA and ‘ ‘they supported us. Now Ag national government 


helps. us fight drugs.” 

A Bolivian woman said: “You are preoccupied with deg consumption and ` 
apprehension. Is there any attention being paid to the health aspects of this 
problem?” The two officials made no attempt to respond. Someone else asked, “Is 
drug. enforcement a form of social control?” The public prosecutor answered, 
“Drug enforcement involves citizen participation. It's everyone's fight.. Denuncias 
are an important part of the system.’ 

- Someone else asked: “What about innocent score ‘caught up aad ested 
under Law 1008? Like a taxi driver whose passenger might have drugs without 
the driver’s knowledge?” Most of the personal stories in The Weight of Law 1008 


center on and decry false accusations. Villegas said:.“We don’t accuse people just 


Bika 


to accuse them. I don’t know of a single case where a taxi driver has been unfairly _ 


jailed.” ; 

Ånd: so it went that night in Oruro, as the drug officials evaded questions and 
shaded their responses in ways that precisely mirrored the dynamics of Agentes y 
Activos, in which the CIA Inspector General dances around issues, answers 
questions he has ‘not been asked, or flat-out lies about the CIA’s links to the 
Contra cocaine scandal. The show was not only relevant but was also being 
replayed immediately afterward in an updated, Bolivian mode, nght.out where 
everyone——except the officials themselves—could see it. 

Agentes y Activos played theaters and schools, public. plazas, and even a 
prison. The post-show conversations showed that the real struggle is not between 
Bolivia, where coca grows, and the United States, where cocaine is consumed. 


The greater problem lies within each country, between each government and its ` 


own people.. 
By declaring war on drugs, the United States and Bolivia have Ta war 


on their own populations, but only against the small-time users and dealers, not 
the powerful few who profit most from the ongoing, proliferating traffic in ilicit 
drugs. With the U.S. and Bolivian governments entrenched in socially self- 
defeating policies on drugs, John Malpede displayed courage and creativity in 
using theater as a way to initiate people-to-people conversations about the issue. 

After thirty years of the “war on drugs,” more people are in jail, and more 
drugs are available than ever before. It’s a “phony war,” as Evo Morales has said, 
a, cover for the United States to project a militaristic presence into foreign 
countries, and for authorities in countries like Bolivia to control their own people. 
In the sense that “illicit drugs” are a bogeyman, Agentes y Activos fits the horror 
genre, all the more frightening because the monster's many victims are real. 
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“In Time 


Denise Bergman 


1 SHE WHO SCRUBS ON HANDS AND KNEES THE FLOORS 


on a usual day 
sets her canvas sack between her legs 
and waits. 
But today her three-year-old 
tucks in the handle-straps, 
pats a flat seat 
and watches the long-tail yellow dog | 
wind its kinked chain around the bus stop pole, 
chew fur 
off its spindly thigh. 
The green 
eye at the crosswalk blinks orange red 
orange orange red. Long brick 
walls sidle the street, 
tall oaks linger over locked 
see-through iron gates. 
Green. Orange. 
Red. Over the hill the #12, 
_ its wide glass cheeks 


wet with sweat. 


DENISE BERGMAN js the author of Seeing Annie Sullivan, poems based on the early life of Helen 

_ Keller’s teacher, which was translated into Braille and made into a Talking Book, and Keyhole 
Poems, a sequence thal combines the history of twelve specific urban places with the present. An 
excerpt of one poem from that senes, “Red,” is permanently installed as public art in Cambridge, 


MA. 
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2 AFTER THE PICNIC 


Prates around the last 


sigh of day — 

a voiceless pause 

a pause 

that spent its voice. 

The tired dog who trained its owner to throw for fetch 
curls into the back seat, 

rolled-up tablecloths wrap the bowls 

from rattling. 

The old engine mutters : 

Monday is 6 a.m., alarm, swipe of toothpaste, 
sip of juice, unbuttered toast. 

Behind, the creek 

on a bed of flat pebbles sleeps, and ants 

haul mighty crumbs. 


- 3 PURPLE 


His Aunt Bessie’s living room 
was heavy drapes 

tall flock-paper walls 
tongue-dry 

velvet cushions on 
sable-brown mahogany chairs 
a wide arabesque- 

bordered rug and strudels 


-still warm. 


Some late afternoons 

dayliglit, loyal and patient, 
waited 

outside the massive front door. 
But most days 

he glimpsed the backside of dusk 


turning the corner, 


its arms swinging a racewalk 


54 


knuckles sore 
from the useless spate 


of knocking. 
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Michael D. Yates, In and Out of the Working Class Winnipeg: Arbeiter 
Ring Publishing, 2009), 217 pages, $19.95, paperback. 


~, 


Okay. Let’s get the disclaimers out of the way ighi a now. | am a longtime fan 
of Mike Yates. A big fan. I have used his matenals with community and labor 
activists, made some contributions to a few of his works, and answered his call to 
write for Monthly Review on other occasions. So it will come as no surprise that 
In and Out of the Working Class did not disappoint. This personal reflection and 
journey through the world of Mike Yates from the early 1950s to the present has 
made me an even bigger fan. Most of the essays are nonfiction, but several are, to 
use TV parlance, docudramas—fictionalized accounts of real situations in Yates’s 
life. 

Throughout this book, we learn about Yates’s grandparents (impoverished 
miners and better-off glassworkers), parents (housewife and glassworker), himself. 
and his children. But these aren’t biographies or memoirs in the traditional sense. 
They explore how a person’s class “position,” life expenence, and interaction with 
the dominant capitalist culture shapes family, jobs, work life, personal choices, 
attitudes towards others, self-awareness, and self-confidence. The collection lays 
bare all the obvious—and not so obvious—ways our system works to undermine 
the working class, collectively and individually. Yates explores the interlocking, 
blocks ` of capitalist rule: racism, patriarchy, anti-communism, ingrained 
worthlessness. Sometimes they present themselves boldly but, for the most part, 
they emerge in real life more subtly, and rife with contradictions. 

Some of the essays make you squirm in your seat, like the one where Yates 
appears in his public school’s minstrel-show whose (in)appropriateness was never 
questioned. As he ‘says, “Racism was such a fact of life that it was taken for 
granted.” Other essays have you shaking your head in wonderment, like’ those on 
Yate3’s slog through a small Catholic college and graduate school. Sull others 
make you cheer, like the essay on how university janitors and housekeepers stood 
firm against employer pressure to found a union, while the professors—their self- 


ELLY LEARY (ellyleary(/earthlink.net) is a former autoworker and clerical worker, and a former 
vice president and bargaining chair of the United Auto Workers. Since retiring, she has worked 
with the Coalition of Immokalee Workers, Miami Workers Center and POWER U, all lower- 


sector community organizations in South Florida. 
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described “betters”—wilted under the same. Some make you grind your teeth 
with disgust and disappointment, like the essay describing the workings of César 
Chavez's legendary cult and group-think, the United Farm Workers. All make 
you reflect on your own history, thoughts, and sometimes shameful experiences. 

Yates’s essays are filled with examples of how class consciousness and 
collective action are derailed by contradictions and capitalist hegemonic ideas. 
Yates starts with the obvious, “Most working class employment sucks, and 
everyone knows it” Boring jobs, strict regimentation, overbearing bosses, 
efficiency experts (like Yates’s own grandfather) all breed a glimmer of class 
consciousness and anger. But they also fuel intense feelings of fear of poverty and 
confronting authority, and the necessity of “going‘along to get along,” once the 
slimmest toe-hold on economic secunty is reached. There is unrelenting pressure 
to “make it,” if not for yourself, then for your children. Yates discovered, as he 
mastered the “science” of neoclassical (read capitalist) economics, that these 

“truths” center our U.S. value system. 

In short, you get what you deserve. If you are poor, it is because you made bad 
choices, or were lazy—or, more to the point, worthless. If you are rich, it’s 
because you made good choices and were hardworking and esteemed. Internalized 
oppression and the individualized battle to overcome it lie at the heart of capitalist 
rule. Accumulation on the personal level—the consumption of goods and services, 
in neoclassical parlance—was a sign of success and self-worth. 

We see how this played out in the three generations of the Yates family. The 
lives of Yates’s mother, Irene, and grandmother, Lucia, reveal how patriarchy and 
class are interwoven to maintain the capitalist system. They lived in one of those 
stereotypical mining towns, made famous by movies like Matewan and Harlan 
County USA. It was a bi-polar world—them and us, rich and poor, workers and 
bosses. | 

Unlike non-mining and larger company towns such ‘as Flint, Michigan or 
Yates’s own Ford City, Pennsylvania (how’s that for chuizpah!), there were few 
job options beyond working in the mine. Low wages in the mines were made 
worse by “the near totalitarian control” of the company—from jobs to food to 
housing to schools to utilities. Women were expected to conform to strict gender 
roles: stay in the background and spend long (unpaid) hours cleaning, feeding 
and cooking, mending and childrearing in homes without indoor plumbing or 
central heating—the functional equivalent of spinning straw into gold. 

Once her husband died, Lucia was left destitute. Her search for work, beyond 
the traditional taking in washing and mending, was made more daunting because 
the mines did not employ women. Lucia and the children ended up doing the 
before-school job of unloading dynamite trucks. The family’s desperate, life-nsking 
situation didn’t alter Lucia’s invisible or second-rate status. No one stopped to 
help the mother and children in this dangerous work, not even relatives: everyone 


just walked on by, eyes forward. Likewise, no relative intervened when the mine’s ° 
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office manager groped the young Irene. 

Yates’s father, a veteran of the Second World War, was able to get one of 
those “whites only” GI home loans, and moved the family from the center of town 
to a newly created suburb, into a house with hot water, indoor plumbing, and 


multiple bedrooms. While working-class life was made substantially easier, 


especially for women, it came with a price—the demise of urban, working-class 
culture and community. Another obstacle to the culture of consumption and 
individualism was removed. 

In his essay “Bowling Alley,” Yates challenges another patron for calling 
Michael Jordan a “nigger,” while both were avidly watching a Celtics-Lakers 
game on TV. (I can:almost forgive Yates’s trashing of Red Aurebach, the Celtics 
preeminent coach and GM). It is a scene many of us have lived. Yates says, 


The man who confronted me in the bowling alley was a delivery truck driver, 
doing menial labor at low wages. He obviously had been poor as a child. Yet 
he hated the poorest and most exploited of workers. He had been led to believe 
that black people are the lowest of the low, and since he grew up with them, he 
must be contemptible himself. This filled him with shame....His hatred 
transformed shame into superiority, a feeling encouraged by oiler whites, not 
least of whom were employers who used racism to drive a wedge between those ` 
whose alliance would be most dangerous to their power. : 


But where Yates is most effective is. discussing the thing he knows best: our 
educational system and its pivotal role in capitalism. Schools, all the way up 
through universities, are not places where students are asked to be the best they 
can be and to think creatively, strategically, and imaginatively. As Yates points 
out, the “market” for that kind of student is small, and there are already enough of 
them (coming out of schools dominated by the bourgeoisie) to fill the existing 
number of jobs that require high levels of skill. Rather, i 


schools are essentially purveyors of misinformation and promoters of behavior ` 
consistent with the requirements of the economic system. What business 
leaders want is people who will work harder for less ` money and keep their 

mouths shut.... When we examine the so-called education crisis with a critical 
eye, we see that the schools have not failed. They are doing what they have 
always done, preparing people for a lifetime of thoughtless work and 
consumption. 


In several essays, Yates explores at the personal level how the real mission of 


schools deeply affects educational workers (teachers). In the essay “Two Sick 


-Children,” we see how university professors apply capitalist standards in a most 


hideous and mean way. We learn that another professor, up for tenure, nearly 
loses his job because he has allowed his two children, sick with cancer, to stand in 
the way of his finishing his second Ph.D. in a timely manner. Wasn't his wife 
supposed to handle all that? 
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But the most problematic situation surrounded his children, who both refused 
to stand for the pledge of allegiance. This small act of defiance earned a shit-storm 
of phones calls, meetings, teachers haranguing his children and enlisting other 
children (and sometimes their parents) to bring the “rebels” under control. 
Ironically, the main antagonist in this seedy little drama was a black teacher and ` 
union member. The disconnect of the situation is mind boggling on a number of 
levels. Although the Pittsburgh teachers union stood up for its members’ civil 
liberties on the job, here was a teacher oppressing civil liberties, demanding that 
his students demonstrate patriotism in a country that has systemically oppressed 
folks of African descent since its inception. Such is the power of hegemony in 
capitalism's inner sanctum; people act in ways opposite from their real needs. 

Even as Yates speaks truth to power, he mounts his own struggle against the 
hegemonic forces of capitalism. Remarkably, Yates allows us to be privy to his self 
doubts, his fear of authority, wobbly self-esteem, and the unlearning of his own 
_ racism. He shares how he learned to'deal with being smart—the kiss of death for 
a working-class child in middle and high school. “This is something my own 
husband and children could never master, so I continue to be amazed at his 
prowess. . 
= Yates shares eee us his frustration and disillusionment with the thing he loves 

most in the world: teaching working-class students. Being a college professor 
: becomes just another boring,. sucky working-class job. But he also allows us to be 
part .of his redemption, teaching the working class in labor programs and in 
prison. Here are the students he has been searching for—the ones eager to learn 
how the world works, make sense of their situation, and most importantly, learn 
how to change it. > 

This book made me think of Antonio Gramsci, the Italian ommuna who 
spent his entire life (in prison) trying to figure out why there was no sustained 
revolutionary activity in Italy. Police oppression couldn't explain it all. Most 
troubling was the inability of the northern urban workers and southern peasants to» 
unite to defeat capitalism and fascism. Gramsci’s works on these obstacles to 
revolution are. the foundation for exploring hegemonic rule from the Marxist 
perspective. Befitting its author, the essays of Jn and Out of the Working Class add 
up to the ABCs of hegemony in the U.S. context, Fortunately, Yates doesn’t 
have to sneak his writings past the prison censors, as did Gramsci. His writing is 
clear, direct—and accessible. Fifty-cent words and convoluted sentence structure, 
in my day the mark of a true intellectual, are dumped where they belong, in the 
trash. Yates proves one of Gramsci’s most important insights—every revolution 
needs its “organic intellectuals.” They are the “whalebone of the corset.” ' 
Gramsci would certainly be proud. 





' Organic intellectuals are those thinkers of working-class origin who don’t move up and out of the 
class, but stay with it and use their gifts to help build for working-class power and revolution, 
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As this issue goes to press, the Copenhagen climate summit, which Nicholas 
Stern, author of The Economics of Climate Change, has referred to as “the most 
important meeting since the Second World War,” is about to begin. The summit 
was supposed to herald a new global climate treaty, to replace the failed and 
expiring Kyoto Protocol. The goal was to create an ambitious, binding 
international agreement on emissions reductions. Yet, barely a week before its 
commencement (as we write this) it seems destined to fail. Although concrete 
numbers on emission cuts are finally being discussed, with Washington talking of 
a |7 percent reduction in U.S. carbon emissions from their 2005 high by 2020, 
the European Union, brandishing a figure of a 20 percent.cut from 1990s levels 

~ over the next decade, and China, pledging a 45 percent decrease in its carbon 
intensity in the decade to come (with its total emissions, however, still going up), 
all of this falls far short of what climate science says is necessary to prevent 
irreparable destruction of the planet as we know it, threatening the survival, not 
only of most plant and animal species, but our own species as well. (“There is 
Still Hope for Real Progress at Copenhagen,” Independent, November 28, 2009; 
James Hansen, Storms of My Grandchildren [New York: Bloomsbury USA, 
2009].) Plus, the leading countries are not willing to agree to binding agreements 
at this point, even in relation to these meager targets. Hence, there is little doubt 
that the Copenhagen summit will mark a turning point, but one opposite to that 
originally intended. It will symbolize not the historic success but the historic failure 
of the dominant approach to the climate crisis, and the need for far more radical 
‘solutions. This is the subject taken up in this month's Review of the Monti, 

“Why Ecological Revolution?” 
If the future health of the planet is in jeopardy, so are the health care sed of 
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most human beings on the planet—and for essentially the same. reasons, having to 
do with the dominant for-profit system. The struggle -over the last year for a 
rational health care system. in the United States, along with its extremely i 
disappointing and contradictory results, is a reflection of the larger tragedy of 
capitalist health care worldwide. This is the issue taken up in the recently 
published 2010 edition of the Socialist Register, edited by Leo Panitch and Colin 
Leys, entitled Morbid Symptoms: Health Under Capitalism (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 2009). Approaching health as a field of political-economic 
analysis, the contributors.to Morbid Symptoms address such varied issues as the 
commodification of health care; inequality and health; accumulation in the health 
care industry; the power of pharmaceutical corporations; worker struggles and 
occupational health; maternal mortality; obesity and the food industry; 
HIV/AIDS and the struggle for public health; mental health in a sick society; 
marketization of European health care; China’s double movement in health; India 
and: neoliberal- globalization in health care; and the Cuban health system: Those - 
wishing to purchase Morbid Symptoms may do so by’ ‘going to 
http//www. monthlyreview. org/books/index.php or by calling 1-800-670-9499. 

Mark Billings, who died in El Cernto, CA on November 5, 2009, age 95, 
was a veteran of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish Civil War, and a 
‘reader for many years of Monthly Review (including the October 2009 issue). 
Mark arrived in Spain in 1937, where he served the Spanish Republic as'a truck 
driver delivering food to Madrid and other cities. He was hit by shrapnel in 
Almeira when the German fleet shelled the city. After spending several months i in 
the hospital, he returned home in December 1937. In 1996, Mark was given 
honorary Spanish citizenship. He was honored in 2008 by the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors, during the dedication of the Monument to the Abraham — 
Lincoln Brigade. Mark continued opposing U.S. military interventions into his 
nineties and attended demonstrations against the Iraq War in 2003. He was 
quoted in the November’ |, 2008, issue of the New York Times for saying that 
presidential candidate John McCain, who tred to wrap himself in the image of 
Robert Jordan,. Hemingway’s fictional Abraham Lincoln Brigade hero in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, was the “very antithesis of what we stood for.” Mark 
remained a committed ‘socialist until his death. He is survived by three children 
and six grandchildren. ` l 


Errata: In the December, 2009 of AMR, there were some pnnting mistakes, like in 
| the footer and commentary November was printed instead of December, some 
T ‘unwanted characters were ‘printed in a few places. We regret for the inconvenience 

caused to the readers due for the same. 
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recorded. The above-mentioned gas increased 80 parts per million in the last 150 

* years. 

The ice of ihe Artic Sea, the vast, two-kilometer-thick layer that covers 
Greenland, the glaciers of South America which feed its principle sources of 
freshwater, the colossal volume that covers Antarctica, the layer that covers 
Kilimanjaro, the ice that covers the Himalayas and the enormous frozen. mass of 
Siberia are visibly melting. Notable scientists fear qualitative j jumps in these 
natural phenomena that give rise to changes. 

Humanity placed great hope in the Copenhagen Summit, after the Kyoto 
Protocol signed in. 1997, which entered into effect in 2005. The summit’s 
resounding failure gave way to shameful episodes that require due clarification.. 

The United States, with less than 5% of the world’s population, issues 25% 
of its carbon dioxide. The new president of the United States had promised to 
cooperate with international efforts to confront a problem that is affecting that 
country as much as the rest of the world. During meetings pror to the summit, it 
became evident that the leaders of that nation and of the nchest nations 
maneuvered to make the weight of the sacrifice fall onto emerging and poor 
countries. i 

A large number of leaders and thousands of representatives of social 
movements and scientific institutions, determined to fight to preserve humanity 
from the greatest threat in its history went to Copenhagen, invited by the summit’s 
‘organizers. In order to focus on the political aspects of the summit, I will not go 
into details concerning the brutality of the Danish public forces, which attacked 
thousands of demonstrators and guests of the social movements and scientists who 

- went to Denmark’s capital. 

In Copenhagen, real chaos prevailed: and unbelievable things happened. 
Social movements. and scientific institutions were not allowed to attend the 
debates. There were heads of state and government who were not even able to 
issue their opinions on vital problems: Obama and the leaders of the richest 
countries took over the conference with the complicity of the Danish government. 
The agencies of the United Nations were relegated. 

Barack Obama, who arrived on the last day of the summit to remain there for 
only 12 hours, met with two groups of guests “hand-picked” by him and his 
collaborators. Together with one of them; he met with the rest of the highest 
delegations in the plenary hall. He spoke and immediately left via the back door. 
In that plenary session, except for the. small group selected by him, the 

` representatives of other countries were not allowed to speak. During that meeting, 
the presidents of Bolivia and the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela were allowed 
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to speak, because the president of the summit had no alternative than to concede 
that in the face of the strenuous demands of those present. 

In an adjoining room, Obama met with the leaders of the nchest countries, X 
several of the most important emerging states, and two very poor ones. He ~: 
presented a document, negotiated with two or three of the most important 
countnes, ignored the United Nations General Assembly, gave ‘press conferences, 

- and marched away like Julius Caesar during one of his victorious campaigns in 
Asia Minor, which prompted him to exclaim, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

Even Gordon Brown, prime minister ‘of the United Kingdom, had affirmed 
on October 19, “If we do not reach a deal at this time, let us be in no doubt: once 
the damage from unchecked emissions growth is done, no retrospective ‘global 
agreement in some future period can undo that choice. a then it will be 
irretrievably too late.” 

Brown concluded his speech with’ dramatic words: “We cannot afford to fail. 

If we act now; if we act ‘together; if we act with vision and resolve, success at * 
Copenhagen is still within our reach. But if we falter, the earth itself will be at 
nsk... For the planet there is no plan B.” 

Now he arrogantly stated that the United Nations cannot be taken hostage by 
a small group of countnes like Cuba, Venezuela, Bolivia, Nicaragua and Tuvalu, 
while accusing China, India, Brazil, South Africa and other emerging states of 
giving in to the seduction of the United States and signing a document that 
dumps the Kyoto Protocol into the garbage bin and contains no binding 
commitment whatsoever on the part of the United States and its rich allies. 

. feel obliged to remember that the United Nations was born just six decades ` 
ago; after the’ last World War. There were no more than 50 independent 
countries at the time. Today, it is made up of more than 190 independent states, 
after the odious colonial system ceased to exist because of the determined struggles ~ 
of the peoples. Even the People’s Republic of China was denied UN 
membership for marly years, and a puppet government held its representation in 
that institution and on'its privileged Secunty Council. 

The tenacious support of a growing number of Third World countries was 
indispensable to the international recognition of China, and an extremely 
important factor for the United States and its allies in NEO recognizing its 
(China’s) rights in the United Nations. * 

In the historic struggle against fascism, the Soviet Unon wade ii largest 
contribution. More than 25 million of its sons and daughters died, and enormous 
destruction ravaged the country. Out of that struggle, it emerged as a superpower, 
capable of countering, in part, the absolute dominion of the imperial’ system of the 
United States and the former -colonialpowers in their unlimited plunder of the 


peoples of the Third World. When the USSR disintegrated, the United ‘States 


a 


- 
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extended its political and military power toward the East, toward the heart of 
Russia, and its influence over the rest of Europe grew. There is nothing strange 
about what happened in Copenhagen. 

I would like to emphasize the unjust and offensive nature of the statements of 
the prime minister of the United Kingdom, and the yank attempt to impose, as a 
summit agreement, a document that ` was never discussed at any time with the 
participating countries. i 

At a December 21 press conference, “Cuban Fo oreign ‘Minister Bruno 
Rodriguez stated a truth that is impossible to deny; I will use some of his exact . 
paragraphs: “I would like to emphasized that in Copenhagen, there was no 
agreement whatsoever of the Conference of the Parties; no decision whatsoever 
was made with respect to binding or non-binding commitments or international 
law; there was simply no agreement in Copenhagen. 

“The summit was a failure and a deception of world public opinion.... The 
lack of political will was laid bare... 

“It was a step backward in the actions of the international ginny to 
prevent or mitigate the effects of climate change... 
“The average world temperature could rise by 5 degrees... 

Immediately, our foreign minister added other interesting ds about R T 
consequences according to the latest scientific investigations. ° 

“From the Kyoto Protocol to date, the emissions of the developed countries 
have risen by 12.8%... and 55% of that volume comes from the United States. 

“One person in the United States consumes, on average, 25 barrels of oil 
annually; one European, |l; one Chinese citizen, less than two, a one Latin 
American or Caribbean, less than one. 

“Thirty countries, including those of the European Union, consume 80% of. 
the fuel produced.” 

The very real fact is that the developed countries which signed the Kyoto 
Protocol drastically increased their emissions. They now wish to replace the base 
of emissions adopted starting 1990 with that of 2005, with which the United 
States, the maximum issuer, would reduce its emissions of 25 years earlier by 
only 3%. It isa shameless mockery of world opinion. 

The Cuban foreign minister, speaking on behalf of a group of ALBA 
countries, defended China, India, Brazil, South Africa and other important 
states with emerging economies, .affirming the concept reached in Kyoto of 
“common, but differentiated responsibilities; meaning that the historic 
accumulators and the developed countries, those responsible for this catastrophe, 
have different responsibilities from those of the small island states, or those of the 
countries of the South, above all the least-developed countries.. 

“Responsibilities means financing; responsibilities means the sans of 
technology under acceptable conditions, and then Obama makes a play on words, 
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and instead of talking about common but differentiated responsibilities, talks 
about ‘common, but differentiated: responses.’ 

“He leaves the plenary without deigning to listen to anybody, nor had he 
listened to anybody before his speech.” 

At a subsequent press conference, before leaving the Danish capital, Obama 
affirmed, “We've made meaningful and unprecedented breakthrough in 
Copenhagen. For the first time in Hoy the major economies have come together 
to accept their responsibility... 

In his clear and irrefutable statement, our foe minister affirmed, “What. is 
meant by ‘the major economies have.come together to accept their responsibility?’ 
It means that they are shrugging off an important part of the burden signified by 
the financing for the mitigation and adaptation of countries — above all the entire 
South — to climate change, onto China, Brazil, India and South Africa; because 
it must be said that in Copenhagen, there was an assault on, a mugging of China, 
Brazil, India, and South Africa, and of all of the countries euphemistically 
referred to as developing.”. 

These were the resounding ad irrefutable words with which our foreign 
minister recounted what happened in Copenhagen. _ 

] should add that, at 10. a.m. on December 19th, after our Vice President 
Esteban Lazo and the Cuban foreign minister had left, there was a belated 
attempt to resuscitate the corpse of Copenhagen as a summit agreement. At that 
point, virtually no heads-of state or even ministers were left. Once again, the 
. exposé of the remaining members of the Cuban, Venezuela, Bolivian, 
Nicaraguan and other countries’ delegations defeated the maneuver. That was 
how the inglonous summit ended. 

Another fact that cannot be forgotten. was that, during the most ae 
moments of that day, in the early morning, the Cuban foreign minister, together - 
with the delegations that were waging their dignified battle, offered UN Secretary 
General Ban Ki-moon their cooperation in the increasingly difficult battle that is 
being waged, and in the efforts that must be orelan in the future to preserve 
the life of-our species. | 

The environmental group WWF. ae that climate dme will become 
uncontrollable in the next 5 to 10 years if emissions are not drastically cut. 

But it is not necessary to demonstrate the essence of what is being said here 
about what Obama did. 

The U.S. president stated on Wednesday, December 23. that people were 
right to be disappointed by the outcome of the Summit on Climate Change. In an 
interview with the CBS television network, the president noted, “Rather than see 
a complete collapse in Copenhagen, in which nothing at all got done and would - 


i © ` continued on page 44 
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Nonetheless; the complete collapse of -Barrack Obamas in December 


2009 was something of a shock. Accepting the Nobel Peace prize in Oslo, 


he gloried i in U.S. military power that had helped to “underwnte global 
` security.» The spectacle of this war dance of a speech on ‘the corpses of the 


millions murdered in the U.S. wars in Central Amenca, against Vietnam, 


and in the U.S. aggression against Iraq, was vulgar and repulsive. 


Only a week later Obama strode onto the podium of a meeting ` 
specially called to his convenience at the Copenhagen climate summit, to 
announce with by now familiar overdone phrases a worse than meaningless, 
suddenly created, “compromise.” The arrogance, the ‘disdain for the - 
painstaking work of thousands to address the most serious problems facing 
humanity, was unabashed and undisguised. | l 

‘The U.S. political system has thrown up another Bush or Clinton, of a 


. . somewhat darker shade of skin, but still the face and mouthpiece of an 
imperialism that remains the most significant obstacle to a better, or = 


perhaps any, future. 
But we need not apologise for hoping for better. Fidel Castro, who for 
nearly three years now has shared his thoughts on the events of the day in 
weekly “reflections,” had also expressed a guarded hope for Barrack - 
Obama. And there is no wiser observer of the United States than Fidel; 
his survival has required it. But such hopes are dead. The issue at 
Copenhagen is the most important we face, and the shock of Obama’s - 


~ Copenhagen performance leaves no room for further illusions. The wisdom 


and true eloquence of Fidel’s “reflection” after Copenhagen resonated ` 
strongly with us, and we believe it deserves your attention. 





The right of Humanity to Exist 


Climate change is already causing considerable damage and hundreds 
of millions of poor people are suffering the consequences. l 

The most advanced research centers assure that very little time is left for 
avoiding an irreversible catastrophe. James Hansen, of NASA ’s Goddard 
Institute, says that a level of 350 parts carbon dioxide per million is still 
tolerable; today, however, the figure’is in excess of 390 and it is increasing 


at a rate of 2 parts per million every year, exceeding the levels of 600,000 
' years ago. Each one of the last two decades has been the hottest ever 


(continued on page 61) 
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Orissa is-the poorest State with official estimate of 39.9 per cent of 
people living ‘below the poverty line, yet in regard to proposed investment 
stood at second position after. Gujarat. According to Assocham 
"Investment Meter, recorded investment proposals in Orissa reached Rs. ` 
` 2,00,846 crore in 2009. The cause is the availability of rich mineral 
resources .such as coal and iron ore along with cheap availability ‘of 
manpower. Steel and power were among the” sectors which attracted 
maximum proposed investments in the state. 

-The $12 billion Pohang Iron and Steel Company(POSCO) project 
-in Orissa 1s. the largest foreign investment project ever in India. This 
project has three components: 

|. Captive iron ore mines in three areas of Keonjhar District and 
f ” Sundargarh District. Mining lease. on 6204 Hectares in Sundargarh 

District recommended to be approved by the Supreme Court. 

2. Steel plant: in Jagatsinghpur District, coastal area. . 
3. Private port: at the mouth of the nver Jatadhan, close to steel plant 
area; the MoU only makes réference to the possibility of a “minor 
pot . being created. : 
continued on inside back cover 
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The Age of 
Monopoly-Finance Capital _ 
John Bellamy Foster 
Three years ago, in December 2006, I wrote an article for Monthly Review 


entitled “Monopoly-Finance Capital.” The occasion was the anniversary of Paul 
Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital, published four decades earlier in 


1966. “The most important question to address on the fortieth anniversary of 


Baran and Sweezy’s book,” I wrote, is: 


Has capitalism changed, evolving still further within or even beyond the 
monopoly stage as they described it? There is of course no easy answer to this 
question. As in the case of all major historical developments what is most 
evident in retrospect is the contradictory nature of the changes that have taken 
place since the mid-1960s. On the one hand, it is clear that the system has not 
yet found a way to move forward with respect to its driving force: the process of 
capital accumulation. The stagnation impasse described in Monopoly Capital. 
has worsened: the underlying disease has spread and deepened while new 
corrosive symptoms have come into being. On the other hand, the system has 
found new ways of reproducing itself, and capital has paradoxically even 
prospered within this impasse, through the explosive growth of finance....I will 
provisionally call this new hybrid phase of the system “monopoly-finance 
capital.” 


The article went on to discuss “the dual reality” of stagnant growth (or 
stagnation) and financialization, characterizing the advanced economies in this 
phase of capitalism. I concluded that this pointed to two possibilities: (1) a major 
financial and economic crisis in the form of “global debt meltdown and debt 
deflation,” and (2) a prolongation of the symbiotic stagnatiomfinancialization 
relationship of monopoly-finance capital.’ In fact, what we have experienced in the 
last two years, | would argue, is each of these sequentially: the worst financial- 
economic crisis since the 1930s, and. then the system endeavonng to right itself by 
returning to financialization as its normal means of countering stagnation? It is 


This article was writlen for presentation in a panel on Capitalism in Crisis at the Workshop on 
Marxist Theory and Practice in the World Today, Ho Chi Minh Academy of Politics and Public 
Administration, Hanoi, Vietnam, December 15, 2009. 
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thus doubly clear today that we are in a new phase of capitalism. In what follows, 
I shall attempt to outline the logic of this argument, as it evolved out of the work of 
Baran, Sweezy, and Harry Magdoff in particular, and how it relates to our 
present economic and social predicament. 


The Monopoly Stage 

In Monopoly Capital, Baran and Sweezy described advanced capitalism, 
exemplified by the United States, as an economic and social order dominated by 
giant, monopolistic (or oligopolistic) corporations—the product of the 
concentration and centralization of production described by Marx in Capital. The 
central trait of the system was a tendency for surplus (value) to rise—a 
phenomenon made possible by the effective banning of genuine price competition 
in mature, monopolistic industries, together with continually rising productivity. 
Under these conditions, the main economic constraint was no longer the 
generation of surplus, but rather its absorption, i.e., a chronic lack of effective 
demand." 

In the usual analysis of capitalist spending, surplus can be absorbed in two 
ways: (1) capitalist consumption, and (2) investment. Capitalist consumption 
runs up against the inner dynamic of capital itself (Accumulate! Accumulate! 
That is Moses and the Prophets!”), while corporations normally refrain from 
carrying out net investment if expected profits on new investment are weak. Such 
expectations are affected by the existing level of capacity utilization in industry; the 
presence of idle plant and equipment deters business from investing in still more 
capacity. Since a nsing surplus tendency, moreover, generally means that real 
wages are rising less than productivity (1.e., workers are more exploited), wage- 
based consumption is chronically weak relative to society's capacity to produce, 
resulting in increasing excess capacity, and the atrophy of net investment. Under 
monopoly capital the long-term growth trend is therefore sluggish, characterized by 
a wide, and even widening, underemployment gap. The economy, in other words, 
falls far short of its potential growth rate, with underutilization of labor and capital 
goods. Hence, the normal state of the monopoly capitalist economy, Baran and 
Sweezy argued, was stagnation or an underlying trend of slow growth. 

Economic stagnation, in this sense, should not be confused with technological 
or consumer-product stagnation. Indeed, the constant development of the 
technology of production that characterizes capitalism in general (including its 
monopoly stage) only increases the productive’ potential of the system, intensifying 
its overaccumulation tendencies. The system could conceivably be rescued from its 
economic doldrums under these circumstances by the appearance of an epoch- 
making innovation on the scale of the steam engine, the railroad, and the 
automobile, in terms of total economic-geographical effects—gencrating a vast 
demand for new investment, independent of existing income constraints. Yet no 
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such epoch-making innovation, Baran and Sweezy argued, was on the horizon. 
It was true that monopoly capital had proven extremely innovative in 
generating mountains of new consumer products—the result, in numerous cases, 
“not of the satisfaction of genuine needs but of the artificial manufacture of wants. 
But, despite its fabled “creative destruction” and the proliferation of waste, the 
system was unable to overcome a chronic tendency to market saturation“ 
Monopoly Capital was published at the end point of the post-Second World 
War economic “golden age”—a period seemingly far removed from stagnation. 
This was a time when mainstream economists (not for the last time) were 
proclaiming the end of the business cycle. But the prosperity of the system in the 
mid-1960s, Baran and Sweezy insisted, was attributable to a number of special 
stimul: outside the normal economic process that acted as countervailing factors to 
stagnation. Some of these were temporary, others more or less permanent. Of the 
more or less permanent factors, they pointed to a massive sales effort, which had 
penetrated the production process itself, together with the growth of FIRE 
(finance, insurance, and real estate). Miktarism and impenalism, in the form of 
the Cold War and the wars in Korea and Vietnam, had also boosted the 
monopoly capitalist economy by soaking up unused productive capacity. In 
contrast, civilian government spending, as a share of GDP in the United States, 
they argued, had already reached its “outer limits” in the late 1930s, thereby 
limiting its stimulative role. (This has remained true up to the present day, with 
civilian government consumption and investment as a percentage of GDP over the 
last four decades staying at approximately the same level as in the late 1930s.)® 
The overall analysis pointed to a system in which various countervailing factors 
were insufficient in the long run to keep it from sinking back into stagnation. 


‘Stagnation and the Financial Explosion 
< Capitalism fell into a severe crisis in the early to mid-!1970s. But rather than a 
straightforward phenomenon of stagnation, what emerged was stagflation (1e., a - 
sluggish economy plus inflation). The dominant interpretation was that inflation 
was the real culprit, and hence the main strategy became one of economic 
restructuring in its various rubnics: monetansm, supply-side economics, 
1eoliberalism. The Age of Hayek replaced the Age of Keynes. Federal Reserve 
3oard Chairman Paul Volcker’s interest rate shock in the late 1970s, which 
ishered in the third world debt crisis, was part of this whole repressive shift. In the 
Jnited States, a new wave of military spending and impenal interventionism was 
‘coupled with efforts to curtail the income of the working class, redistributing 
ncome and wealth from the poor to the rich. Internationally, this took the form of 
jobal restructuring with third world debt as its leverage, ushering in a period of 
«eoliberal globalization. | 
Sweezy and Magdoff (who joined the former as cocditor of Monthly Review 
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in 1969) continued to argue throughout this period that stagnation constituted the 
underlying tendency of the monopoly capitalist economy and that the growing _ 
weaknesses in production or the real economy were papered over by the massive, _ 
increase of finance. In the 1970s and 1980s, they published The End of 
Prosperity (1977), Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (1987), and other 
works, focusing on the constant expansion of the financial superstructure of the 
capitalist economy on top of a productive base that increasingly showed signs of 
structural weakness. “Among the forces countering the tendency to stagnation,” 
they observed in the latter work, “none has been more important or less 
understood by economic analysts than the growth, beginning in the 1960s and 
rapidly gaining momentum after the severe recession of the mid-1970s, of the 
country’s debt structure (government; corporate, and individual) at a pace far 
exceeding the sluggish expansion of the underlying ‘real’ economy. [he result has 
been the emergence of an unprecedentedly huge and fragile financial 
superstructure subject to stresses and strains that increasingly threaten the stability: 
of the economy as a whole. ”® | 

The trends in the speculative growth of the credit-debt system identified by 
Magdoff and Sweezy only accelerated over the succeeding decades. Total private 
debt in the U.S. economy rose from ! 10 percent of GDP in 1970 to 293 percent 
of in 2007. (Aggregate debt, including government debt held by the public, rose 
from 150 percent of GDP in 1970 to 346 percent in 2007.) Financial instability 
was increasingly evident in recurrent credit crunches. The growth of debt, 
Monthly Review argued, was like a drug addiction, in the sense that more andi 
more of the drug was necessary to get the same stimulating effect, along with the 
slow deterioration of the morphological condition of the subject. In the 1970s, the 
increase in U.S. GDP was about sixty cents for every new dollar of debt. By the 
early 2000s, this had declined to about 20 cents for every new dollar of debt. | 

During the last forty years (1970-2010), the U.S. economy, and the worlc 
economy as a whole—despite rapid growth in parts of Asia—has experienced a 
secular slowdown.: The rate of growth (adjusted for inflation) of the- U.S 
economy has slowly subsided, decade by decade: it was lower in the 1970s than i 
the 1960s; lower in the 1980s and ‘90s than in the 1970s; and lower in 2000-06 
than in the 1980s and ‘90s. Net non-residential investment declined from 4. 
percent of GDP in 1965-1966 to 2.6 percent in 2005-2006. Real hourly wage: 
of nonagricultural workers peaked in 1972, and, by 2006, had fallen back to thei 
1967 level. While wage and salary disbursements as a percentage of GDI 
dropped from 53 percent in 1970 to 46 percent in 2006. The same genere 
tendency to stagnation affected Europe and Japan as well.’ 


Financialization 
By the late 1980s (following the 1987 stock market crash) and continuing int 
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the late 1990s, Sweezy was wrestling with the notion of financialization as a more 
or less permanent téndency of advanced nionopoly capitalism—the other side of 

“the stagnationist coin. In 1997 he wrote: “the three most important underlying 
trends in the recent history of capitalism, the period beginning with the recession 
of 1974-75 [are]: (1) the slowing down of the overall rate of growth; (2) the 
worldwide proliferation of monopolistic (or. oligopolistic) multinational 
corporations; and (3) what may be called the financialization of the capital 
accumulation process.” (Globalization, a fourth trend, he argued, was a much 
longer, more complex, variegated phenomenon, reflecting the growth of 
imperialism, and going back to the very beginnings of the capitalist world 
economy.)® 

Financialization can be defined as the shift in the center of gravity of the 
capitalist economy, from production to finance. Financial expansion and 
instability, Sweezy observed, had always been an element at the peak of the 
business cycle. But how did one explain financialization as a long-term trend? 

Was it possible that financial speculation now managed to feed not ‘on rapid 
growth, but on slow growth—inverting past historical experience? It was obvious 
that corporations and wealthy investors that had surplus at their disposal sought to 
preserve and expand their money capital in the face of vanishing investment 
opportunities by pouring it into speculation in a variety of assets. Financial 
institutions, it was no less apparent, were able to provide a seemingly infinite 
supply of exotic and opaque financial instruments: all sorts of futures, options, and 
derivatives. But the continuation of such a “casino economy” over decades—albeit 

«interrupted by credit crunches, with the central banks intervening as lenders of last 
resort to keep the whole game going—represented nothing less than a qualitative 
ransformation in the capitalist economy. 

As Sweezy posed the problem in a wenye year retrospective on Monopoly 
“pital: “In the established tradition of both mainstream and Marxian economies, 
ve [had] treated capital accumulation as being essentially a matter of adding to 
he stock of existing capital goods. But, in reality, this is only one aspect of the 
wrocess. Accumulation is also a matter of adding to the stock of financial assets. 

Mihe two aspects are, of course, interrelated, but the nature of this interrelation is 
roblematic to say the least.”? Sull, a number of aspects of this interrelation were 
acreasingly evident: 

' Financialization could help lift a stagnant economy, through the employment 
created in the FIRE sector and all sorts of wealth effects that translated 
increased asset prices into new demand. 

Financialization was unable to alter the underlying problem of stagnation within 
production, and, in some ways, even aggravated it. 
Growth of finance relative to the real economy also meant the appearance of 
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financial bubbles that threatened to burst. 

e The monopoly capitalist economy was increasingly dependent on the central_, 
banks as lenders of last resort to provide liquidity and capital in the event of a’ 
financial crisis. 

e The more the central banks were effective at preventing the financial system from 

collapsing; the more they set things up for bigger crises down the line. 

If financial bubbles got big enough, they could overwhelm the capacity of 

central banks and the treasury departments of states to cope with the situation, 

in which case a serious debt deflation was conceivable. 

e Economic power was shifting from corporate boardrooms to financial 
‘institutions and markets, affecting the entire capitalist world economy in 
complex ways, through a process of financial globalization. 

e The growing role of finance was evident not just in the expansion of financial 

corporations but also in the growth of the financial subsidiaries and activities of- 

non-financial corporations, so that the distinction between the financial and 
non-financial corporations, while still significant, became increasingly blurred. 

Financialization in the 1980s and ‘90s was the main new force in the much 

longer-term globalization process, and was the defining element in the whole era 

of neoliberal economic policy. 

e Financialization was increasingly interconnected in complex ways with 
government debt, transforming the role of deficits, particularly in the United 
States, the center of global financialization. 

e Given deep-seated stagnation tendencies, there was no alternative for the 
capitalist economy but continuing financialization.’° 


The Great Financial Crisis and the Second Contraction 

Building on this general model, we first mentioned the bursting of the real 
estate/housing bubble in Monthly Review as a potential destabilizing force in the 
U.S economy—in an article that I wrote together with Harry Magdoff andil 
Robert McChesney—in November 2002. This was followed up with an article 
the following spring entitled “What Recovery?” in which we contended: “The 
housing bubble may well be stretched about as.thin as it can get without bursting.” 
As the problem became still more critical, I wrote “The Household Debt Bubble” 
for the May 2006 issue of Monthly Review—pointing to the unsustainable 
borrowing on home mortgages (with the greatest burdens falling on workers), anc 
the possibility of a bursting of the bubble with economy-wide effects. This wa: 
followed by Fred Magdoffs November 2006 article on the “The Explosion o 
Debt and Speculation.” So, while some specific aspects of the first onset of th 
crisis in the late summer of 2007 came as a surpnse to us, the gencra 
development did not.” 
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As Carmen Reinhart and Kenneth Rogoff have indicated in This Time Is 
Different: Eight Centuries of Financial Folly: “Financial crises seldom occur in a 
vacuum. More often than not, a financial crisis begins only after a real shock slows 
the pace of the economy; thus it serves as an amplifying mechanism rather than a 
trigger.” What these same authors call the Second Contraction (the Great 
Depression was the First Contraction) can thus be interpreted—in the logic of our 
analysis here—as arising from stagnationary forces leading to the bursting of the 
financial bubble, which then acted as an amplifying mechanism.” 

The Great Financial Crisis itself can be seen as kind of “mean reversion” of 
financial profits back to the underlying stagnant growth trend in the real economy, 
resulting in trillions of dollars in losses. This, then, constituted a crisis of 
financialization—of the main means of countering stagnation in production. In 
eighteen months, between September 2007 and March 2009, $50 trillion in 
global assets were erased, including $7 trillion in U.S. stock market wealth and 
$6 tnilion in U.S. housing wealth. By early March 2009, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, adjusted for inflation, had fallen back to its 1966 level—i.e., 
to the point that it was at when Baran and Sweezy published Monopoly Capital 
more than four decades earlier." 

‘Today, in what appears to be a major reversal—a mere year and a few months 
after the collapse of Lehman Brothers in late 2008, which generated fears of a 
complete meltdown of the financial system—we are seeing the beginnings of an 
historically unprecedented “asset price driven recovery.”'* The main strategy of 
the advanced capitalist states has evolved from an immediate financial bailout, 
involving tens of trillions of dollars, to a much more concerted attempt, for which 
there are no real historical analogies, to reinstate financialization as the motor 
force of the system. This, however, carries obvious dangers. In early November 
2009, New York University economist Nouriel Roubini warned that “asset prices 
have gone through the roof since March in a major and synchronized rally,” 
feeding what could turn out to be the “mother of all highly leveraged global asset 
bubbles,” encompassing “a new US asset bubble.” Later that month, Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Ben Bernanke cautiously responded to Wall Street 
concerns that the finance-driven recovery posed the threat of a massive, soon-to- 
burst, asset bubble, by simply stating (in a kind of non-denial denial): “It’s 
extraordinarily difficult to tell, but it’s not obvious to me...[that] there are any 
large misalignments currently in the U.S. financial system.” The Wall Street 
Journal ran this under the heading: “Bernanke: No Obvious Asset Bubbles in the 
US Now.”?® 

Wall Street’s jitters, evident in late 2009, reflect the fact that financial markets 
have ballooned, with extraordinary rapidity, on top of a real economy in shambles. 
This has raised fears, not so much of another bubble, but of a bubble that ts 
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inflating too fast and too massively, threatening to burst just as quickly and with 
devastating effect. Andrew Haldane, executive director for financial stability at the 
Bank of England, speaks ominously of a “doom loop.” He estimates that the 
support that the United States and Britain have given to their banks in the current 
crisis amounts to nearly three-quarters of the GDP of these countries. This 
massive government support to financial institutions, he argues, is encouraging 
money managers to take on even greater speculative risks, setting the stage for the 
next crash.!¢ | 

“Bubble driven economic growth,” as Lawrence Summers, Obama’s leading 
economic advisor (director of the National Economic Council), observed in 
March 2009, 


is problematic because of disruption and dislocation—affecting those who took 
part in the bubble’s excesses and those who did not. And, it is not entirely 
healthy ‘even while it lasts. Between 2000 and 2007—a period of -solid 
aggregate economic growth—the typical working-age household saw their 
income decline by nearly $2000. The decline in middle-class incomes even as 
the incomes of the top 1% skyrocketed has a number of causes, but one of 
them is surely rising asset prices and the fact that financial sector profits 
exploded to the point where they represented 40% of all corporate profits in 
2006. . 


Summers, in issuing this statement, was well aware that there was no other 
recourse for monopoly-finance capital, and that the asset price inflaton path to 
economic recovery, based on the financial bailout, carried this very danger. He 
thus sought to reassure his audience by declaring: “of fundamental importance is 
ensuring that we do not exchange a painful recession for another unsustainable 
expansion.” The official position of the Obama administration is that another 
financial crash can be avoided by putting in place new financial regulations.” In 
reality, this fails to acknowledge both the structural relation between stagnation 
and finance, and the growing economic and political power of finance. 

Effective regulation of a financializing economy for any length of tme is 
impossible for reasons that were explained two decades ago by Harry Magdoff: 
“The more the debt-cum-speculation balloon is inflated, the more threatening does 
interference by government regulators become, lest the balloon burst. Not only are 
central bankers and other ‘officials restrained from interfering (except to rescue 
‘near-bankrupt large banks and giant corporations), they are impelled to deregulate 
further in order to ease strains and overcome potential breaking points associated 
with financial excesses.” On top of this, the growth of international capital markets 
limits the power of states to regulate them, forcing them to give way to financial 
market forces. Hence, although new regilations may be put in place, they will 
not, in the end, constitute effective restraints. 
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The speed with which financialization was reinstated in the U.S. economy 
over the last year reflected the shift in power referred to above from boardrooms of 
non-financial corporations to financial institutions and markets, which has 
Increased even in the context of the financial crisis. In 1990 the ten largest 
financial institutions in the United States accounted for 10 percent of total U.S. 
financial industry assets. In 2008 this rose to over 60 percent. The same 
phenomenon is true globally with the ten largest banks in 2009 accounting for 70 
percent of global banking assets, compared with 59 percent in 2006. Under these 
circumstances, the fact that the top economic officials in the Obama 
administration all have direct ties to Wall Street is scarcely surprising.”® 

Although the U.S. economy is now exhibiting signs of an economic recovery, 


‘it is what leading financial analyst David Rosenberg has called a “Houdini 


Recovery.” Fully 80 percent of the total rise in profits in the United States in the 
third quarter of 2009 was accounted for by the financial sector (which represents 
only a quarter of the economy). Gross-value added in the non-financial corporate 
sector fell in the third quarter, for the fourth quarter in a row. Consumers are 
holding back on spending. Investment is still weak. The increased profits in this 
putative “recovery” are a product of the weak dollar (which increases foreign- 
derived earnings). stagnant or falling unit labor costs (which reflect the fact that 
unemployment ts at the double digit level), and a decline in non-wage expenses in 
the form of lower taxes, lower interest payments, etc. (due to state interventions) .” 


A New Stage of Accumulation? 

The question I raised at the beginning of this article is: Has capitalism entered 
a new slage? In the 2006 article on “Monopoly-Finance Capital” [ referred to 
monopoly-finance capital as a new phase of the monopoly stage of capitalism. If 
we see the stages of capitalism—say, nineteenth-century competitive capitalism 
and the twentieth-century monopoly capitalism—as dynamic periods in which 
economic transformation creates the basis of a whole new means of advance in 
accumulation, then the penod of monopoly-finance capital does not seem to ment 
such a designation. Rather, the accumulation of capital has remained stagnant in 
the center of the system, while it has become increasingly dependent on speculative 
finance to maintain what little growth there is. What we may be witnessing in the 
present phase is the weakening of capitalist production at the advanced capitalist 
core as a result of a process of maturation of the accumulation process in these 
societies: hence, the stagnation-financialization trap. Financialization, however, 
has, paradoxically, helped to promote wealth and power in this context, creating a 
complex, contradictory reality in the age of monopoly-finance capital. There can 
be little doubt that this is an unstable situation, and that capital accumulation at 
the core of the system is, in many ways, running up against its historic limits. 

The most complex issues facing us today, with respect to the economic 
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workings of the system, are the most global ones. How is monopoly-finance capital 
related to imperialism, globalization, and financialization in the periphery of the 
world capitalist economy? This includes the question of the significance of the nse _ 
of the emerging capitalist economies in Asia, particularly China and India today, 
but also South East Asia. There is no doubt that stagnation and financialization 
at the center of the capitalist world economy are structurally related to new 
openings for export-driven industnialization in the low-wage periphery. At the 
same time, the whole era of neoliberal financialization has been tied to the third 
world debt crisis and to attempts to create a new ‘financial architecture” in 
underdeveloped economies, leading to new financial dependencies. Even China 
and India, despite their huge economic advances, have not been able to break out 
of the imperial systems of foreign exchange and financial control, which leave them 
often passively responding to initiatives determined primarily within “the triad” of 
the United States, Europe, and Japan. Emerging economies are now massive 
dollar creditors, yet the U.S. economy hes outside their control and continues to . 
dictate the terms, reinforcing their reliance on external exports—together with 
external outlets (and safe havens) for the resulting surplus. Financialization, with 
its attendant problems, is growing apace in Asia as well. The World Bank, as 
reported by the Wall Street Journal, has recently raised concerns about asset price 
bubbles forming in Asia, particularly “in real estate in China, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Vietnam. ”” | 

According to Samir Amin, the dominant force in today’s financralized 
globalization is the imperialist “capitalism of oligopolies,” of which financial 
oligopolies now constitute the headquarters, backed up by the power of the states 
of the triad and the so-called international economic organizations that primarily 
serve their interests (such as the World Bank and the IMF). This system can 
allow some degree or industrialization in the periphery, but continues to seek to 
hold onto the reins of power through monopolies in foreign exchange, finance, ~ 
technology, communications, strategic natural resources, and military power.” 

Worsening financial crises and the slowdown in the advanced capitalist 
economies show how arthritic the overall system has become. The reality is that 
U.S. hegemony, the geopolitical lynchpin of the empire of monopoly-finance 
capital, is in cnsis. The hegemony of the dollar, around which the whole world 
economy is organized, first came into question due to the vast export of dollars 
abroad at the time of the Vietnam War, causing Nixon to end the dollar's 
conversion into gold. The dollar now appears to be resuming its secular decline, 
which could, at some point, usher in a global meltdown.” 

Where all of this is leading us historically is, of course, difficult to say since the 
economic crisis tendencies of capilalism cannot be separated from larger social and 
environmental transformations operative on a global scale. Worlcesystem theorist 
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Immanuel Wallerstein argues that we are currently in a transitionary phase 
between the contemporary capitalist system and something else.7* In fact, the 

sw planctary ecological crisis suggests that capitalist civilization may be generating a 
terminal crisis for the entire anthropocene era in earth history, which would 
inevitably spell, not only the demise of capitalism, but—if we do not change 
course—civilization as a whole.” 


In the new speculative era, all that is solid is melting into air. In these difficult 


and dangerous times, there is no alternative to the development of socialist 
strategies of sustainable human development—on which all our hopes, at every 
level, must now rest. 
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” The U.S. Economy and China 
Capitalism, Class, and Crisis 


Martin Hart-Landsberg o> 


The U.S. economy is in bad shape and people are understandably seeking 
solutions. Many, encouraged by mainstream media and politicians, beleve that 
China’s trade policies bear primary responsibility for the structural decay of our 
economy and that recovery will require, above all, pressuring the Chinese 
government to implement “market-freeing” policy changes that will bring the 
U.S.-China trade relationship into balance. 

Despite its popularity, this nation-state approach to understanding the 
dynamics .of the U.S.-China relationship is seriously flawed. It encourages people 
-to see U.S. industrial problems, falsely, as the outcome of a contest between 
China and the United States, in which the Chinese government has boosted the 
well-being of its citizens at U.S. expense, through “unfair” practices. As a 
consequence, it leads to counterproductive policy recommendations. 

In this paper, | offer an alternative approach to understanding the U.S.-China 
trade relationship; one that relies on a class-based analysis of (global) capitalist 

‘dynamics. It leads, not surprisingly, to very different economic insights and 
political challenges. For example, it reveals that the threat to U.S.-based 
manufacturing activity comes not from China, but from the operation of a 

_transnational, corporate-shaped, regional production system, in which China 
serves as the region’s final assembly platform. 

It also reveals that, while both transnational capital and elites in China have 
greatly benefited from the operation of this system, Chinese workers have paid a 
high cost; in fact, Chinese workers experience many of the same negative 
consequences from its operation as do workers in the United States. It also 
explains why both the Chinese and the U.S. governments have responded to the 
current world crisis with strategies designed to maintain the status quo, despite the 
negative effects of this decision on working people. 

In short, my analysis reveals that it is capitalism—not competition between 
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China and the United States—that is the source of our economic problems. Our 
challenge, then, which 1 briefly address in the conclusion, is to draw on the above 
insights to develop a strategy capable of both illuminating and contesting 
capitalism’s destructive logic—a task that puts U.S. workers in solidarity, rather 
than competition, with workers in China. ; 


The “Nation-State” Argument 

Those who argue that U.S. problems owe much to China’s growth strategy 
tend to reason as follows: Chinese state policies have transformed China into an 
export powerhouse, with the U.S. market its main target. Initially, Chinese 
exports were predominately labor intensive, low-technology products, such as 
textiles and shoes. However, beginning in the mid-1990s, China also became a 
major exporter of higher valued added, high-technology products, such as 
computers, cell phones, and other consumer electronics. As BusinessWeek points 
out, this is far from a “normal” development: 


Ameica has survived import waves before, from Japan, South Korea, and 
Mexico. And it has lived with China for two decades. But something very 
different is happening. The assumption has long been that the US and other 
industnalized nations will keep leading in knowledgeintensive industries while 
developing nations focus on lowerskill sectors. That’s now open to debate. 
“What is stunning about China ìs that for the first time we have a huge, poor 
country that can compete both with very low wages and in high tech,” says 
Harvard University economist Richard B. Freeman. “Combine the two, and 
America has a problem.”! 


This one-two punch is said to have devastated the U.S. manufacturing sector, 
driving firms out of business and undermining both manufactunns employment 
and wages. Families were forced into greater and greater debt to sustain 
consumption. And, as a growing share of consumer spending went to the purchase 
of goods produced in China (and other countries), government efforts to boost 
employment and production became increasingly inctfective. 

Financing the resulting trade deficit also required ever greater foreign 
borrowing, especially from China, which helped accelerate the financialization of 
the economy and put additional limits on U.S. fiscal and monetary policy. Taken 
together, these trends contributed to a weaker, more unbalanced and unstable 
growth process, laying the groundwork for the current crisis. 

Logically, then, reversal of these trends is key to the revitalization of the U.S. 
economy, an outcome best achieved through a restructuring of the U.S.-China 
economic relationship. More specifically, China must be pressed to revalue its 
currency. open its markets wider to U.S. goods, and play by the accepted rules of - 
“market-based” capitalist competition. These steps can be expected to boost U.S. 
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exports to China, reduce U.S. imports from China, and, as a consequence, renew 
U.S. manufacturing, boost “family-wage” job creation, reduce domestic and 
foreign debt, and restore national policy effectiveness. 

This argument promotes the view, intentionally or not, that our task is to 
strengthen capitalist market forces in China. As we see next, this view rests on a 
poor understanding of the forces at work in China (not to mention capitalist 
dynamics) and the consequences of those forces for U.S. (and Chinese) workers. 


China’s Adoption of an Export-Driven Growth Strategy 

China has indeed become an export powerhouse. Between 1990 and 2008, 
China’s share of total world exports rose from 1.8 percent to 9.1 percent“ China 
is on pace to become the world’s biggest exporter in 2009, overtaking Germany. 

This export orientation represents a major change from past Chinese growth 
dynamics. China under Mao Zedong (1949-1976) had a highly centralized 
planned economy, in which production was organized by state-owned firms and 
directed at meeting domestic needs. Exports were few and undertaken primarily to 
pay for necessary imports. 

During this period, China achieved both rapid growth and industrialization. 
As Maurice Meisner explains, “Starting with an industrial base smaller than that 
of Belgium’s in the early 1950s...China emerged at the end of the Mao period as 
one of the six largest industrial producers in the world.”> Moreover, because it was 
isolated from international trade and investment for most of the Mao era, China 
was forced to (and did) develop its own technological capabilities. Looking at the 
computer sector, for example, Andrew Ross notes that: 


In the 1950s, the new communist state established a science and technology 
R&D network, modeled after the Soviet system, and its electronics arm went 
on to produce several generations of computers, in many cases with little or no 
gap behind the capitalist powers. China’s first computer was developed in 
1958, only one year after Japan’s and its first integrated circuit was produced 
in 1964, only five years behind the first US patent. A microcomputer was 
developed by 1977 (even before IBM unveiled its PC), a microprocessor by 
1980, and a supercomputer, along with an IBM-compatikle PC, by 1983.7 


Shortly after Mao died, the Communist Party (led by Deng Xiaoping) 
decided to radically increase the economy’s reliance on market forces. It claimed 
that such a step was necessary to overcome the country’s growing economic 
problems, which were alleged to have been caused by Mao’s overly centralized 
system of state planning and production. However, although political and 
economic changes were definitely desired by the majority of Chinese, Deng and 
his followers greatly overstated the seventy of existing problems and, more 
importantly, ignored popular calls for an exploration of other, nonmarket reform 
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responses.” 


Regardless of intentons, the Party’s post-1978 reform program ended up 
dramatically transforming the Chinese economy into a capitalist one (although - 
with “Chinese charactenstics”). In contrast to the prereform period, almost all 
economic activity is now market determined. And, while the state continues to 
dominate in many strategic sectors, such as finance, energy, and transportation, 
the great majority of value added in the all-important manufacturing sector is now 
produced by profit-seeking, private firms.® 

Most importantly, foreign capital now plays a leading role in the Chinese 
economy, especially in manufacturing.’ Its activity has transformed China into an 
export-driven economy: the ratio of exports to GDP climbed from 16 percent in 
1990 to over 40 percent in 2006, with the share of foreign produced exports 
growing from 2 percent in 1985 to 58 percent in 2005 (and 88 percent for high- 
tech exports). Equally noteworthy, the share of total exports being produced by 
100 percent foreign-owned firms has also soared”? 

This restructuring cannot be understood simply through a naton-state fae 
Rather, as China’s reforms proceeded over the 1990s, Chinese accumulation 
dynamics became increasingly dependent on transnational corporate investment 
and export activity. As a consequence, the Chinese economy became more and 
more enmeshed in a broader process of East Asian restructuring—one that was 
driven by the establishment and intensification of transnational,’ corporate 
controlled, cross-border production networks, which linked and collectively 
reshaped all the economies involved. In other words, the Chinese experience, and 
in particular, its export drive, can only be understood in the context of broader 
capitalist dynamics. 


China and the Dynamics of Transnational Restructuring 

The expansion of cross-border networks was largely driven by the desire of — 
transnational corporations to cheapen the production cost of goods classified as 
“machinery and transportation equipment,” most importantly information and 
communication technology (ICT) products (such as computers and office 
machines, and telecom, audio, and video equipment) and electrical goods.'° 
These two product lines together “accounted for nearly three fourths of total 
exports from the [East Asian] region in 2006-2007.”"" 

In accord with the logic of these networks, a growing percentage of the region's 
ever greater trade activity became limited to the intraregional exporting/importing 
of the parts and components used to produce these products. As the Asian 
Development Bank points out, “Disaggregating manufactunng trade into final 
products on the one hand and parts and components on the other shows... {that} 
intraregional trade in Asia is mainly concentrated in parts and components. The - 
intraregional share of developing Asia’s parts and component trade rose by almost 
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20 percentage points over the past decade, reaching 62% in 2005-2006, as 


compared to an 8 percentage point increase in total trade in manufacturing over 


the same period.” 


China was not only pulled into this process of regional restructuring, it has 
become central to its functioning. In the words of the Asian Development Bank, 
“the increasing importance of intra-regional trade is attnbuted mainly to the parts 
and components trade, with the PRC [People’s Republic of China] functioning 
as an assembly hub for final products in Asian production networks.” !* The share 
of parts and components in China’s imports of manufactures from East Asia rose 
from 18 percent in 1994-1995 to over 44 percent in 2006-2007. The import 
share of parts and components in the machinery and transportation equipment 
category soared over that same period from 46.1 percent to 73.3 percent." 

China’s unique position as the region’s production platform for final goods is 


| highlighted by the fact that it is the only county that runs a deficit in regional 


parts and components trade, and whose exports are overwhelmingly final 
products. It is this unique position that has enabled China to increase its share of 
world exports of ICT products from 3 percent in 1992 to 24 percent 2006, and 
its share of electrical goods from 4 percent to 21 percent over the same pened? 


The U.S.-China Bilateral Trade Relationship . 

The transnational production dynamics highlighted above led East Asian 
countries (other than China) to shift their overall export activity away from the 
United States and the European Union and towards East Asia, in particular, 
China. At the same time, they led China to expand and redirect its export activity 
away from East Asia and toward the United States and the European Union. 
Between 1992-1993 and 2004-2005, the East Asian share of China’s exports of 
final goods fell from 49.5 percent to 26.5 percent, while the OECD share 


` (excluding Japan and South Korea) increased from 29.3 percent to 50.1 


percent.'® 


Not surpnsingly, then, the value of U.S. imports from China has soared, from 
$16 billion in 1990 to $340 billion in 2007. In 2003, China became the second 
largest exporter to the United States, trailing only Canada. The position of these 
two countries has fluctuated since, with China becoming the largest exporter in 
2007 and then again in 2009. U.S. exports to China have also grown, but far 
more slowly: from $5 billion in 1990 to $65 billion in 2007. As a consequence, 
the U.S. trade deficit with China has- grown dramatically: from $11 billion in 
1990 to $274 billion in 2007. This is the largest deficit that the United States 
holds with any country.” 

While the overwhelming majority of U.S. imports from China have long been 
manufactures (approximately 96 percent), their composition (as previously noted) 
has changed over time. The share of “miscellaneous” manufactures, such as toys, 
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clothes, and footwear, fell from 58.5 percent in 1995-1996 to 37.7 percent in 
2005-2006." Over the same period, the import share of machinery and 
transportation equipment products rose from 26.3 percent to 44.1 percent. ’ 
Within this broad category, ICT products dominate. In 2005-2006, ICT 
products made up 37.6 percent of all U.S. manufactured imports from China.” 

Not only are Chinese imports to the United States becoming increasingly 
sophisticated, China is also increasingly the main foreign supplier of such 
products. For example, in 1995-1996, China-accounted for only 6.5 percent of 
total U.S. ICT imports. In 2005-6, China accounted for 33 percent of the total? 

These trends highlight the reason that Chinese exports have received so much 
attention in the United States. They also reveal, in concert with the previous 
analysis of East Asia’s transnational accumulation dynamics, that these 
“sophisticated” Chinese exports are really Chinese only in the sense that they were 
assembled in China. This point is reinforced by the fact that China’s increased 
share of the U.S. deficit was matched by a cou in the share accounted for by 
the rest of East Asia. 

From 1999 to 2007, China’s share of the total U.S. trade deficit rose from 
20.4 percent to 32.1 percent. Over the same penod, Japan’s share fell from 21.1 
percent to 10.2 percent. And the combined share of the rest of East Asia also fell, 
from 16 percent to 7.9 percent.” In short, the threat to U.S.-based manufacturing 
activity comes not from China, but from the profit maximizing strategy of 
transnational capital. 

While East Asian corporations have played the leading role in shaping and 
expanding the region’s transnational production networks, U.S. companies have 
also benefited from, and helped to expand, their operation. Some of the biggest 
beneficiaries are those U.S. firms that import and then market the products 
exported from China; Wal-Mart and Dell are among the biggest in terms of the - 
dollar value of imports. 

U.S.-based manufacturing firms that produce machinery and transport 
equipment also participate in these networks. For example, the share of parts and 
components in U.S. machinery and transportation equipment exports to China 
grew from 36.1 percent in 1995-1996 to 50.8 percent in 2005-2006. Over the 
same period, the share of parts and components in machinery and transportation 
equipment imports from China actually fell shghtly, from 25 percent to 24.2 
percent. 

The same trend exists for ICT products. Parts and components, as a share of 
U.S. exports of ICT products to China, rose from 51.2 percent to 72.8 percent. 
Parts and components, as a share of imports in this category, fell slightly, from 
23.5 percent to 20.7 percent.” 

Thus, rather than producing final goods in the United States, U.S.-based 
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manufacturers are increasingly dedicated to supplying the parts and components 
that China-based producers need to produce those final goods. Premachandra 

f° Athukorala and Nobuaki Yamashita describe the nuances of this strategy as 
follows: “[T]he share of parts and components in U.S. [ICT] exports to other 
East Asian economies, in particular, ASEAN countries, is much higher 
compared with that of exports to China. This pattern is consistent with case study- 
based findings that U.S. firms located in East Asian countries and regions 
undertake further processing and assembly of parts and components originally 
designed and produced in the USA as part of their engagement in China- 
centered regional production networks.” 


A Critical Assessment of the Chinese Economic Experience 

Most analysts assert that Chinese working people have gained from their 
country’s pivotal role as the region’s export platform; they tend to equate China’s 
export accomplishments with progress toward national development. However, a 
more direct examination of how Chinese economic policies and restructuring have 
affected the lives of Chinese workers and the country’s technological capacities 
points to a different answer. 


Social Conditions 

Perhaps most noteworthy is that the country’s rapid export-led growth has 
failed to generate adequate employment opportunities. According to the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), total urban (regular) manufacturing 
employment actually declined over the period 1990-2002, from 53.9 million to 
37.3 million.” Thus, Chinese manufacturing workers, like their a S. 
counterparts, have suffered from declining employment opportunities. 

Although there was a small increase in total urban employment over this 

. period, almost all the growth was in irregular employment, meaning casual-wage 
or selfemployment—typically in construction, cleaning and maintenance of 
premises, retail trade, street vending, repair services, or domestic services. More 
specifically, while total urban employment over this thirteen-year period grew by 
81.7 million, 80 million of that growth was in irregular employment. As a result, 
irregular workers in China now compnise the largest single urban employment 
category.” 

While the reform process has taken an especially heavy toll on state workers, 
private-sector employment——especially at firms producing for export—has grown. 
Unfortunately, most of the new jobs are low paid with poor working conditions. 
“Even after doubling between 2002-2005, the average manufacturing wage in 
China was only 60 U.S. cents an hour, compared with $2.46 an hour in 
Mexico.”*® A report on labor practices in China by Verite Inc., a U.S. company 
that advises transnational corporations on responsible busness practices, found 
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that “systemic problems in payment practices in Chinese export factories 
consistently rob workers of at least 15 percent of their pay.”*” Workplace safety is 
an even greater problem.” 

Above all, Chinese labor policies have been designed to attract reat 
investment and boost the export competitiveness of firms operating in China. 
Their success 1s illustrated by wage and consumption trends. Chinese wages as a 
share of GDP have fallen from approximately 53 percent of GDP in 1992 to less 
than 40 percent in 2006. Private consumption as a percent of GDP has also 
declined, falling from approximately 47 percent to 36 percent over the same 
period. By comparison, private consumption, as a share of GDP, is over 50 
percent in Britain, Australia, Italy, Germany, India, Japan, France, and South 
Korea; it is over 70 percent in the United States.” As The Economist magazine 
explains, although the share of income going to working people has fallen in many 
countries over the past decades, “nowhere has the drop been as huge as in 
China.”*® 

One of the keys to this “success” has been Chinese state policies towards 
internal migrants, who comprise approximately 70 percent of the manufacturing 
workforce and 80 percent of the construction workforce. Over the last twenty-five 
years, some 150-200 million Chinese have moved from the countryside to urban 
areas in search of employment. Although the great majority moved legally, they 
suffer enormous discrimination. For example, because they remain classified as 
rural residents under the Chinese registration system, they must not only pay steep 
fees to register as temporary urban residents, but they also have no nghts to the 
public services available to urban-born residents (including free or subsidized 
education, health care, housing, and pensions). The same is true for their 
children, even if they are bom in an urban area.*! 

These and other legal distinctions make it easy for companies to exploit their 
workers. Conditions at Foxconn, a large [aiwanese-owned subcontractor for firms 
such as Apple and Dell, are representative. Foxconn’s assembly line workers in 
Shenzhen (a major manufacturing center in south China) eam approximately $32 
for a 60-hour workweek (along with company-provided dormitory housing and 
meals). Apple-hired investigators of a Foxconn plant that builds iPods found that 
mangers routinely used corporal punishment to discipline workers, “and that 
workers labored more than six- consecutive days:25 percent of the time,’ despite 
the fact that Chinese law “requires at least one day off each week.” 

Angered by steadily deteriorating living and working conditions (including the 
market reform-driven dismantling of national health, housing, and retirement 
protections), growing numbers of people (in both urban and rural areas) have 
demonstrated a willingness to confront their employers and governing officials in 
defense of their rights. The number of large-scale “public order disturbances” has 
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increased from 58,000 in 2003 to 74,000 in 2004, 94,000 in 2006, | 20,000 in 
2008, and to 58,000 in the first quarter of 2009 (on pace for a record of 
~ 230,000 by the end of 2009). Particularly worrisome to the Communist Party 
leadership is the changing nature of labor actions: workers are increasingly taking 
direct action, engaging in regional and industry-wide protests, and broadening 
their demands.™ 

With repression alone unable to stem the rising tide of protest, the Communist 
Party has tried introducing a number of reform policies designed to ameliorate the 
worst excesses gencrated by China’s growth strategy, without radically changing its 
orientation. Among the most important was the implementation of a new Labor 
Contract Law in January 2008. The law requires, among other things, that 
businesses provide their workers with a written contract (something a majority of 
workers do not have or have never seen) and premium pay for overtime and 
weekend work. 

While the law has generated a sharp increase in arbitration cases, its impact on 
employment conditions has been limited.” Regardless, the Party’s determination 
to sustain the country’s export-oriented growth strategy means that it can do little 
to respond positively to popular discontent. The state began rescinding many of 
the law’s worker protections even before the end of 2008. It did so to protect 
corporate profits hard hit by the downtum in exports caused by the growing world 
economic crisis. It also ordered loca! governments to freeze locally established 
minimum wages.” 


National Technological Capacities 

The social conditions noted above are unlikely to prove short-term sacnifices. 
One reason is that China’s national technological capacities are also being eroded 
by the country’s transnational corporate-shaped restructuring. 

As noted above, China had a strong national research and development 
infrastructure in place before the start of the reform period. However, given the 
country’s system of highly centralized planning, most of the gains supported 
priontized military and heavy/chemical industry sectors. Few, if any, applications 
were shared with or designed to benefit consumer industries, and enterprises 
within these industries had no incentive (or resources) to develop their own 
innovations. [his was one of the limitations of China’s economic system that 
needed to be addressed in the wake of Mao’s death. 

Early decentralizing reforms did encourage new technological dynamism and 
improve the standard of living of working people. However, the gains were not 
sustained. As the reform program progressed, the resulting foreign domination of 
industrial activity began steadily eroding the country’s development capacities.” 
This outcome is illustrated by the post-reform evolution of China’s high-tech 
industries, especially its computer industry. 
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In the early 1980s, the Chinese government started reducing the direct funding 
of its various state research institutes with the goal of forcing them to become self 
financing. In response, and with government encouragement, these institutes 
created new, profit-making enterprises. To enhance their chances of success, these 
new enterprises were granted managenal independence and, more importantly, 
free access to the personal and (pre-reform) research findings of their parent 
institutions. Four computer companies were among the most successful of these 
new enterprises: Legend (now Lenovo), Founder, Great Wall Computer, and 
Stone. Lenovo, for example, was started by the Chinese Academy of Sciences 3? 

These firms were able to expand rapidly and dominate the domestic computer 
market for two interrelated reasons. They were able to combine innovations 
related to Chinese language word processing developed by their parent institutions 
with foreign-purchased hardware and technology, to produce affordable 
computers, capable of processing Chinese characters.“° And they were able to 
obtain the needed hardware and technology from foreign firms on relatively 
favorable terms, thanks to state policies that restricted the direct access of these 
firms to the Chinese market.*’ 

By the middle of the 1990s, conditions had changed. The Chinese economy 
had become dependent on foreign capital and enmeshed in its regional networks. 
Unwilling to change its growth strategy, the Chinese state had little choice but to 
abandon its restrictions on foreign access to the domestic market. The resulting 
competition has taken its toll on leading Chinese firms, including those in the 
computer industry. 

Lenovo (which acquired IBM’ s PC unit in 2005) remains the — PC 
seller in China, but is facing a profit squeeze and losing ground to HP and Dell 
(both of which are rapidly expanding their own distribution networks). Lenovo's 
market share fell from 36 percent in 2006 to 29 percent in 2007. China’s other 
computer makers (labeled “also-ran computer makers” by BusinessWeek) are in 
real trouble, including Founder, which used to hold second place in the Chinese 
market.“ . 

While leading Chinese firms continue to battle for survival in the domestic 
market, they are largely missing in action as far as high-technology exports are 
concerned. For example, China is now the world’s leading computer exporter, 
assembling approximately 80 percent of the world’s notebook and desktop 
computers. However, China’s main contribution to this activity is limited to 
providing cheap labor and land. 

China’s export dominance is due to the fact that Taiwanese original design 
manufacturers (ODMs)—who dominate worldwide computer manufacturing— 
have shifted their production to the mainland. In 2001, Taiwanese computer 
makers manufactured only 4 percent of their computers in China. Five years later, ` 
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it was 100 percent. Reflecting this shift, eight of China’s top ten exporters are 
now Taiwanese ODMs that supply “branded PC sellers such as Dell with 
. unbranded computers and components.... There are no Chinese ODMs and 
there are no significant Chinese suppliers to the Taiwanese ODMs, or to their 
suppliers.” 

Lenovo's operations underscore this situation. By purchasing IBM’s PC unit, 
Lenovo instantly became a major player in the global PC industry. Yet this 
purchase has done little to advance Chinese technological capacities. Lenovo 
continues to use the same (mainland-based) Taiwanese ODM'’s previously used 
by IBM, and has even moved its headquarters to the United States, where it 
employs U.S. engineers for product development.® 

Surveying China’s situation five years after the country’s 2001 accession to the 
WTO, the Chinese economist Han Degiang ‘recalls that he had “argued the 
greatest damage [of membership] would be to China's capacity to control its 
industrial and technological development autonomously. I think it’s safe to say 
these last five years have more than proven that true. In China, any industry that 
wants to develop its own technology or markets has encountered increasingly great 
barriers. "*® 

BusinessWeek proves supportive evidence for this point, noting: “delve beneath 
the muscular statistics and hype about advances in strategic industries, and China 
doesn’t seem so prepared to catapult into a role of global economic leadership. 
Experts familiar with highly touted Chinese achievements such as commercial jets 
and high-speed trains say the technologies that underpin them were largely 
developed elsewhere.” China exported $416 billion worth of high-tech goods in 
2008, “but subtract the mainland operations of Taiwanese contract manufacturers 
and the likes of Nokia, Samsung, and Hewlett-Packard, and China is an 
electronics lightweight....Most mainland companies mine existing technologies 
and compete on high volume and low cost in commodity goods." 

Some Chinese firms, like Lenovo, have (thanks to mergers and acquisitions) 
already established themselves as major international competitors. No doubt there 
will be others. But such accomplishments are not an adequate indicator of whether 
a country is successfully strengthening its own national development capacities. 
And, on this measure, China does not appear to be succeeding. Rather, in line 
with its ever deepening integration into transnational capital's regional production 
networks, the Chinese economy is slowly but steadily increasing its dependence on 
foreign technology, production, and markets—-a trajectory that piaga ill for 
Chinese working people. 


The Reality of Class in China 
There is no disputing the fact that Chinese production has also generated 
massive new wealth. Unfortunately, as in the United States, much of this wealth 
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has flowed to a relative few, causing an explosion of inequality and the formation 
(or solidification) of new class relations in China. An Asian Development Bank 
study of twenty-two East Asian developing countries concluded that China had 
become the region’s second most unequal county, trailing only Nepal. This is not 
surprising, considering that, over roughly a ten-year period (from the early 1990s 
to the early 2000s), China recorded the region’s second highest increase in 
inequality, again trailing only Nepal.” 

While the results of the Asian Development Bank study are striking, they do 
not adequately convey the real concentration of wealth that has accompanied and 
motivated China’s evolving reform strategy. According to the Boston Consulting 
Group, China had 250,000 U.S. dollar millionaire households (excluding the 
value of primary residence) in 2005. Although this group made up only 0.4 
percent of China's total households, it held 70 percent of the country’s wealth.” 
According to Rupert Hoogewart, the publisher of an annual list of China’s one 
thousand richest people, the number of U.S. dollar billionaires has grown from 
zero in 2003 to 260 in 2009 (more than in any other country except the United 
States) .*° 

And, embracing the realities of the new China, the country’s “nouveau niche” 
have not been shy about spending their money. “LVMH Moët Hennessy Louis 
Vuitton, the world’s largest luxury goods maker, plans to open two to three stores 
a year in China, where sales are nsing 50 percent annually. Financiér Richemont, 
the world’s second-biggest, expects to quadruple sales in China within five years 
by selling more Cartier jewelry and Piaget watches.” 

An obvious reason that those in the leadership of the Communist Party have 
steadfastly pushed and defended China’s growth  strategy—despite its 
accompanying inequalities and structural distortions—is that they have been 
-among its biggest beneficiaries. They have been able to take advantage of the 


-á 


reform process (and the country’s resulting international embeddedness) to use ~ 


state assets for personal gain, place family and friends in lucrative positions of 
authority in both the state and private sectors, and ensure that the rapidly growing 
capitalist class remains dependent on the Party’s good will. This, in turn, has led 
to a fusion of party-state-capitalist elites around a shared commitment to continue 
the advance of China’s capitalist restructuring. 

Many of the children of leading Party officials (known as the “princelings’’) 
were appointed to key positions in “China's most strategic and profitable 
industries: banking, transportation, power generation, natural resources, media, 
and weapons. Once in management positions, they get loans from government- 
controlled banks, acquire foreign partners, and list their companies on Hong 
Kong or New York stock exchanges to raise more capital. Each step of the way 
the princelings enrich themselves—not only as major shareholders of the 
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companies, but also from the kickbacks they get by awarding contracts to foreign 
firms.” Thus, more than 90 percent of China’s richest twenty thousand people are 
reported to be “related to senior government or Communist Party officials.” 

The Party leadership has been willing to share the fruits of the country’s 
production with international capital—although struggles over distributional issues 
are growing sharper, as international capital strengthens its position within 
China—because international capital’s participation is critical to the operation of 
China’s new political economy. However, China’s elite appear determined: to 
ensure that they will be the primary national claimant. Thus, at the same time that 
the “Chinese Communist Party has opened up an unprecedented number of 
sectors for foreign-equity participation...the authorities have...tightened control 
over other aspects of the economy. This has resulted in the truncation, if not 
atrophy, of thousands of [small and medium sized] private firms.” ® 

The world recession has done little to induce Chinese leaders to reorient their 
country’s growth strategy. Although China has suffered a significant decline in 
exports, it has done much better than most other countries. In fact, as already 
indicated, it has likely passed Germany to have become the world’s biggest 
exporter in 2009. 

However, China’s gains during this period of céllapaing world trade have 
come largely because it is “winning a larger piece of a shrinking pie.” In other 
words, although it is selling less than the year before, China has raised its import 
share in both the United States and Europe by taking market share from other 
countnes. The reason, as the New York Times points out, is that “because of the 
recession consumers are demanding lower-priced goods and Bejing, determined 
to keep its export machine humming, 1s finding a way to deliver.” “Delivering,” in 
this context, means that the Chinese government is doing whatever is necessary to 
ensure the “ability of Chinese [based] manufacturers to quickly slash prices by 
reducing wages and other costs in production zones that often rely on migrant 


workers.”®4 Among other things, this includes rolling back recently approved labor 
protections and freezing minimum wages, as noted above. 


The U.S. Economic Situation Revisited ° 

As we have seen, the United States and Chinese economies have become 
intertwined in complex ways. Conventional wisdom is that this outcome was 
largely shaped by an aggressive Chinese export policy that has benefited China 
but left the United States with a weakened and unbalanced economy. In reality, 
as argued above, this outcome was forged by global capitalist dynamics and, as 
such, it reflects core class realities: transnational capital and those allied with it (in 
both-countnes) have gained, while workers (from both countries) have been forced 
to compete against each other, to their collective detriment. 

- Reflecting this reality, the current world crisis has had, at best, minor effects on 
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current U.S. and Chinese economic strategies and, by extension, bilateral trade 
relations. Governments in both countries have implemented stimulus programs 
that were designed to sustain growth without transforming existing patterns of > 
economic activity. In fact, both have engaged in major efforts to reinforce those 
patterns. The Chinese government has actively intervened (restructuring labor 
markets) to strengthen the competitiveness of its exporters, and the U.S. 
government has actively intervened (with massive subsidies) to support leading 
financial enterprises. | 

How, then, should U.S. economic problems be addressed? As previously 
noted, those who argue that China is the main cause of current problems promote 
the following policy answers: force China to revalue its currency, open its markets 
to U.S. exports, and play by the rules of competitive capitalism. Unfortunately, 
these are counterproductive policies. For example, revaluing China's currency will 
not bring production back to the United States. Rather, it will either encourage 
the Chinese government to intensify its repression of workers in an attempt to ~ 
offset the currency change, or it will lead transnational capital to shift parts of its 
production process to other countnes within its networks. 

Demanding that China open its markets to U.S. exports will also likely have 
minimal economic effect. Most large U.S. firms are structurally tied to 
transnational networks, and unlikely to restructure their production. In addition, 
Chinese workers remain too poor to purchase enough U.S.-produced goods to 
reduce the bilateral trade deficit significantly. Total Chinese personal consumption 
is only 16 percent of total U.S. personal consumption. 

Finally, there is little to be gained by demanding that China play by the 
accepted rules of capitalist competition. The Chinese government has already 
transformed the country’s economy along capitalist lines. Industrial production is 
primanly undertaken by private firms (most of it organized by transnational 
corporations) and motivated by the pursuit of profit. Labor markets are already 
highly “flexible.” Workers are largely unorganized (or unrepresented, even when 
an official union exists) and have minimal protection, either on the job or off. 
Given the nature of capitalist competition in the United States, this demand can 
only mean that U.S. capital seeks more advantages from producing in China. 

These types of policies encourage U.S. workers to believe that the root cause 
of existing problems hes not in the functioning of the U.S. economic system, or 
capitalism more generally, but rather in the behavior of a foreign government. 
Unfortunately, too many workers in the United States are already too quick to 
blame other workers—Chinese and/or Latin American—for their declining living 
and working conditions. 

An appropriate response to the current crisis will, by necessity, have to 
-challenge capitalism and its imperatives. One target has to be capital mobility. We 
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have seen the destructive consequences of capital’s freedom of movement. We 


` therefore have to find ways to strengthen those movements that seek to dismantle 


free trade agreements and the broader global institutions, such as the WTO and 
IMF, which underpin them. 

Another target has to be production for profit. Capital’s pursuit of profit has 
created an economy that is not responsive to our needs, whether as individual 
workers or as members of broader communities. In terms of the former, we have to 
intensify our efforts to achieve a radical transformation of labor laws, thereby 
helping to ensure living wages and the right to unionize. 

In terms of the latter, we have to build support for the demand that all who 
want to work should be employed in the production of needed goods and services 
(as determined democratically by communities). This, will require, among other 
things, not only transforming and strengthening the public sector so that it is 
capable of regulating privale (production, investment, and trade) decisions, but 
also planning, organizing, and directly engaging in production itself. This, in turn, 
means that we must fight to reverse the long-term decline in tax payments by the 
wealthy and corporations, and work to strengthen the ability of public sector 
unions to represent and defend the broader public interest. 

Significantly, these general demands are ones that increasingly motivate the 
activism of growing numbers of Chinese workers. This should not be a surpnse 
since, as Í have tried to demonstrate, they are oppressed by the very same system 
that oppresses U.S. workers. If we can successfully incorporate that understanding 
into our own organizing, we are likely to find ourselves with valuable allies. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 





If MR and its editors were as well known in the United States as they are in 
Japan, all of our problems would be solved. A few days ago we received a 
letter from an American correspondent in Japan which said: “I have met many 
Japanese whose first question was ‘Do you know Leo Huberman?’ You are 
indeed a famous intellectual here.” 

—‘“Notes from the Editors,” February 1960 


[MR’s editors Huberman and Sweezy then went on to point out a recent 
survey conducted by Time International (a subsidiary of Time Magazine) 
among Japanese businessmen listing U.S. opinion leaders the latter would 
most like tc meet. The top ten list contained President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Vice President Richard M. Nixon, as might have been 
expected. But included among the top ten list, just below then UN 
ambassador Christian Herter and just above United Auto Workers president 
Walter P. Reuther, was “Prof. Paul M. Sweezy (Economist, Editor).”] 
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Beyond “Green Capitalism” 


Victor Wallis 


A disdain for the natural environment has characterized capitalism from the 
beginning. As Marx noted, capital abuses the. soil as much as it exploits the 
worker.: The makings of ecological breakdown are thus inherent in capitalism. No 
serious observer now denies the severity of the environmental cnsis, but it is still 
not widely recognized as a capitalist crisis, that is, as a crisis arising from and 
perpetuated by the rule of capital, and hence incapable of resolution within the 
capitalist framework. | . 

It is useful to remind ourselves that, although Marx situated capitalism's crisis 
tendencies initially in the business cycle (specifically, in its downward phase), he 
recognized at the same time that those tendencies could manifest themselves under 
other forms—the first of these being the dnve to global expansion.* Such 
manifestations are not inherently cyclical; they are permanent trends. They can be 
sporadically offset, but for as long as capitalism prevails, they cannot be reversed. 
They encompass: (1) increased concentration of economic power; (2) increased 
polarization between rich and poor, both within and across national boundaries; 
(3) a permanent readiness for military engagement in support of these drives; and 
(4) of special concern to us here, the uninterrupted debasement or depletion of 
vital natural resources. 

The economic recession of 2008, widely recognized as the most severe since 
the post-1929 Depression, has been variously interpreted on the left in terms of 
whether or not capital can overcome it by, in effect, restoring the restraints—some 
of them socially progressive—that it had accepted (in the United States) in the 
1930s. To the extent that such remediation is viewed as possible, the crisis is seen 
as undermining only the neoliberal agenda and not capitalism, as such.” In that 
case, we would witness a perhaps cyclical return to a penod of greater 
governmental regulation (including greater responsiveness to limited working-class 
demands). 

But what is not at all cyclical—and what most sharply distinguishes the 
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present crisis from that of the 1930s—is the backdrop of aggravated 
environmental devastation. The reign of capital has now been thrown into disarray 
not only by financial chaos, but also by the shrinkage and disruption of the natural 
infrastructure which serves not only the survival needs of the human species but 
also the particular requirements of the capitalist ruling class. The immediate 
grounds for ruling-class concern arise along several major axes: (a) rising raw 
material and energy costs; (b) losses from catastrophic climate events; and (c)mass 
dislocation, popular disaffection, and eventual social upheaval. 

It is this set of preoccupations that drives the political agenda of “green 
capitalism.” While there are obvious points of convergence between different green 
agendas, it eventually becomes clear that any full merger between an agenda that 
is insistently capitalist and one that accentuates the green dimension is impossible. 
Nonetheless, immediate pro-ecology steps are urgently needed, irrespective of their 
sponsorship. The resulting dilemma is one that the left must face without delay, as 
an integral step in developing whatever more radical strategy might be possible for 
the longer term. 


The “Green Capitalist” Agenda‘ rs 

At a conceptual level, it is clear that “green capitalism” seeks to bind together 
two antagonistic notions. To be green means to pnoritize the health of the 
ecosphere, with all that this entails in terms of curbing greenhouse gases and 
preserving biodiversity. To promote capitalism, by contrast, is to foster growth and 
accumulation, treating both the workforce and the natural environment as mere 
inputs. 

Capital is no stranger to contradiction, however. Just as it seeks to balance 
market-expansion with wage-restraint, so it must seek to balance perpetual growth 
with preservation of the basic conditions for survival. Despite the ultimate 
incompatibility of these two goals, therefore, capital must to some extent pursue 
both at once. Although green capitalism is an oxymoron, it is therefore nonetheless 
a policy-objective. Its proponents thus find themselves in an ongoing two-front 
struggle against, on the one hand, capital’s more short-sighted advocates and, on 
the other, the demand for a far-reaching ecologically grounded conversion of 
production and consumption. 

The green capitalist vision is sometimes associated with small enterprises that 
can directly implement green criteria by, for example, using renewable energy 
sources, avoiding toxic chemicals, repairing or recycling used products, and 
minimizing reliance on long-distance shipment for either supplies or sales. But the 
scope of such practices is likely to be severely limited by market pressures. The 
aspect of local self-sufficiency is most widely seen in the food-services sector, 
especially in farmers’ markets, which have experienced a notable resurgence in 
recent years in industrialized countnes. This corresponds more to what Marx 
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called “simple commodity production,” however, than to capitalist enterprise. 
Agribusiness allows residual space for it, but at the same time undercuts it through 
economies of scale facilitated by technologies of food processing and storage; 
political clout, resulting in subsidies; and reliance on a typically migrant workforce 
that receives less than a living wage. Because of the resulting cost differences (as 
well as inconveniences of access), patronage of farmers’ markets is hkely to remain 
primarily a political choice untl much more is done to offset the artificial 
competitive edge enjoyed by the food-industrial complex. 

Focusing now on the dominant corporate sector, we find the green capitalist 
agenda expressed partly by the enterprises themselves, partly by industry 
associations, and partly by government.® For the corporations themselves, “green” 
practice takes essentially three forms: (1) energy-saving and other cost-cutting 
measures, which are’ advantageous to them in any case; (2) compliance with 
whatever regulations may be enforced by a government in which they normally 
have a large voice; and (3) most importantly, public relations (PR). The industry 
associations further amplify the PR aspect, playing an especially vital role on the 
global stage, where they strive to establish the common assumptions underlying 
international agreements. [hey have worked extensively to influence the United 
Nations Development Program, and they also carry out large-scale lobbying 
campaigns to set negotiating parameters for the periodic Earth Summits (Rio de 
Janeiro 1992, Kyoto 1997, Johannesburg 2002, Copenhagen 2009). The 
Business Council for Sustainable Development thus came into being in the run-up 
to the Rio conference, declaring in its charter that “economic growth provides the 
conditions in which protection of the environment can best be achieved.” 

Under its influence, the monitoring of global’ environmental measures was 
entrusted to the World Bank, which in the ensuing decade paradoxically invested 
more than fifteen times as much in fossil-fuel projects as in renewable energy.® The 
Kyoto conference advanced similar cntema five years later by enshrining emissions 
trading as the primary strategy for battling global warming. This practice, under 
the rubric of “cap and trade,” has become the centerpiece of governmental 
proposals in the United States. It posits an incentive-based approach to corporate 
policy, under which enterprises participate in a market in pollution credits. 
Because of the political clout of the corporations, however, the initial cost of these 
credits may be reduced to zero. At the same time, the most severe industrial 
offenders are allowed to “offset” their damages elsewhere (e.g., by funding 
reforestation programs) rather than directly curtailing them. 

Cutting across all corporate insertions into the environmental debate is the 
assumption that the basic instruments for responding to ecological crisis are 
technology and the market. The technological fixation has been a constant of 
capitalist development. Initially focused on maximizing labor productivity, it is 
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continuously replenished by ever more miraculous applications, especially in the 
spheres of communication and: of genetic engineering. The unending proliferation 
of innovations—a hallmark of late capitalism’—lends credence, in public 
perception, to the idea that there is no challenge that technology cannot overcome. 
The unstated premise behind such claims is that the selection of any technology 
will continue to reflect corporate interests, which in turn reflect the goals implicit in 
market competition, i.e., profit-maximization, growth, and accumulation. While 
green technologies—e.g., renewable energy sources—may attract a degree of 
corporate attention (thanks mainly to social/political pressure), nothing short of a 
change in the basic locus of economic decision-making will stop certain 
corporations from continuing to pursue established (non-green) lines of 
production. Insofar as they must nonetheless try to present themselves in green 
clothing, they will not hesitate to misrepresent the questions at stake and to invoke 
technological “solutions” that have little chance of being successfully implemented. 

A revealing and economically important illustration of this dynamic is the 
advocacy of so-called “clean coal.” To begin with, much of the coal industry s PR 
emphasis is placed on the removal of specific impunities (such as sulfur and 
particulates) from coal-burning emissions, overlooking the biggest problem: the 
combustion process itself, and the resultant rise in atmospheric concentration of 
carbon dioxide. When this unavoidable “bottom line” can no longer be ignored, 
the industry, not wishing to be restrained even by such modest disincentives as a 
carbon tax, will assert, as did CEO Steven Leer of Arch Coal Inc., that “the 
enabling technology for stabilizing carbon dioxide levels in the atmosphere is 
carbon capture and sequestration. [here is not another option.”® Carbon capture 
and sequestration, however, is an unproven technology, with problems not unlike 
those associated with any toxic byproduct that has to be disposed of in very large 
quantities. While it is possible to isolate carbon dioxide emissions and to pump 
them into out-of-the-way sites (whether underground or perhaps even under the 
ocean), the potential blowback from such undertakings, once they exceed a certain 
threshold, is uncertain, incalculable, and possibly catastrophic. 

The desirability of shifting to certain mexhaustible or renewable energy sources 
is obvious. What is not so widely recognized, however, is that these sources too 
have their costs—in terms of installation, collection, maintenance, and 
transmission—and that therefore none of them, despite whatever abundance may 
characterize their occurrence in nature, can offer unlimited accessibility for energy 
supply.'° Some of the alternative sources, such as hydrogen and biomass, 
themselves require significant if not prohibitive energy inputs. 

Biomass (burning biological materials as fuel) also threatens to reduce the 
land-area available for growing food. Hydrogen, for its part, carries the danger of 
leakage and of rising to the stratosphere, where it could destroy the ozone layer. 
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‘Tapping geothermal energy can, in certain regions, risk provoking seismic 
disturbances; in addition, there may be high costs associated with the depth of 
requisite drilling, and the emerging heat may be dissipated in various ways. Wind 
energy, despite its clear positive potential, is limited by materials and space 
requirements, as well as by the irregularity of its source in many locations. Tidal 
power is more continuous than wind energy, but in addition to the high installation 
cost of its requisite barrages or underwater turbines, it poses—as do wind 
turbines-—certain dangers for resident or migrant wildlife. Solar energy, finally, is 
extraordinarily promising in direct localized applications, but for power generation 
on a large scale, it would risk impinging on space required for other purposes. As 
for solar collectors situated in otherwise unused desert regions, their dust-free 
maintenance in such sites would require the long-distance trans-shipment of vast 
quantities of water. 

All these technologies, with the partial exception of biomass, avoid adding to 
the net concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. The same might 
perhaps be said of nuclear power, provided that, as the more up-to-date versions 
promise, it does not entail further large-scale mining and refinement of fissionable 
matenal. Nuclear power has other problematic implications, however, beyond its 
daunting startup costs in both time and money. Even if we were to suppose—as 1s 
further claimed——that the problem of waste has been minimized via repeated re- 
use (until there is hardly any radioactive material left) and that the dangers of a 
Chemobyl-type disaster or of vulnerability to military attack have been addressed 
by engineering improvements,'' there still remains the fact that nuclear power is 
linked to the potential for making bombs, and no disarmament process is 
underway. The imperialist governments will therefore not allow nuclear power to 
be distributed on a scale sufficient to match the potential global demand for it. 
The longer-term ecological and political desideratum would not be to undo such 
restrictions, but rather to impose them on the imperialist powers themselves, as 
part of a full-scale conversion process. 

The upshot of all these considerations is that the question of how to supply the 
world’s currently growing energy demand without continuing recourse to carbon 
dioxide-producing fossil fuels—coal, oil, and natural gas—has not yet been 
solved. In view of the problems associated with all the alternative energy sources, a 
radical and comprehensive reconsideration of the demand side of this equation 
would seem to be called for. This is the essence of the socialist response: while 
encouraging the use of various safe-energy alternatives, it can accept the fact that 
these alternatives are ultimately limited in their total power-generating capacity, 
and therefore that the world’s aggregate energy consumption will actually have to 
be reduced. Once this is understood, one can then focus on the interrelated issues 
‘of how to identify and priontize real needs, and how to correspondingly reorganize 
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society in such a way as to assure everyone’s well-being. This is beyond the 
purview of capitalist thought, whatever its level of awareness of the environmental 
danger. 


The Politics of Reduced Energy Consumption 

The ecological movement, as it has so far developed, has not yet been able to 
mount a socially persuasive agenda for reducing energy consumpton on a large 
scale. Broadly speaking, critique of the capitalist growth model has advanced. 
along two paths, which, although complementary in their ultimate thrust, have 
tended to clash politically. On the one hand has been the tradition identifiable 
with the “small is beautiful” slogan, associated with localism, ruralism, and (Gn 
varying degrees) rejection of “industrial society.” This tradition understands the 
danger of growth but tends to link it with the general condition of modernity, 
including modern technology, population increase, and urbanization.” On the 
other hand is tne socialist tradition, which, drawing on Marx, sees growth not in 
terms of human evolution as such, but rather in terms of the specific drives 
unleashed by capital. In its political expression, however, this tradition has been 
associated with revolutionary regimes arising in countries of widespread poverty, 
where the top priority appeared to be a form of “socialist growth.” As a result of 
this association—buttressed by real or ascribed failings of the regimes in 
question—-cnitics of growth tended also to become critics of socialism, which they 
saw as sharing the major negative traits of capitalism. Conversely, those who felt 
the urgency of emerging from poverty rejected the anti-growth posture, viewing it 
as an ideological expression of sectors whose needs were already satished, and 
who would unfairly deny similar satisfaction to others. 

A theoretical resolution to this antagonism already exists. It is implicit in — 
Marx's dual focus on nature and humans as sources/creators of wealth and as 
objects of capitalist depredation. The link has been discussed in depth by, among 
others, writers such as Paul Burkett, John Bellamy Foster, Joel Kovel, and 
Richard Levins. Fosters book Marx's Ecology, in particular, refutes the 
productivist stereotype of Marx’s thinking, and Levins has presented a concise yet 
wide-ranging refutation of developmentalist assumptions, informed by a blend of 
dialectical thought, biological expertise, and farming experience.’ Reading this 
literature, one can see implicit in the Marxist critique of capital a call for undoing 
high-tech agriculture, restoring biodiversity, drastically reducing the volume of 
long-distance trade, and generally bringing technology under social or community 
control. These are the same goals enunciated by zero-growth activists (who stress 
lifestyle choices and local actions over challenges to state power), but the 
realization of those goals is, for Marxists, clearly linked with class struggle. The 
basis for this link is simply that without successful class struggle the major vectors 
determining trade patterns and technological development will continue to be 
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those of the capitalist market. 

There is thus a clear theoretical symbiosis between ecological thinking and the 
anti-capitalist critique. Two major strands of radical activism are thereby poised to 
function as one, in the sense that the ecological movement, in seeking to override 
market dictates, is at its core anti-capitalist, while the critique of capitalism is, in 
its rejection of the growth/accumulation imperative, inherently ecological. The 
resultant socialist ecology or ecological socialism constitutes a full-blown alternative 
to the dominant ideology. [ts political potential, moreover, should be greatly 
enhanced by the 2008 financial collapse, which showed the hollowness of 
capitalist “prosperity.” Yet there remain huge obstacles to popular recognition of 
the link between ecology and socialism, and hence to popular support for an 
agenda of collectively: planned, society-wide reduction in energy use. What are 
these obstacles, and how can they be overcome? 

Although the growth imperative at the macro level is specific to capitalism, it is 
not without some grounding in longer-standing human traits. Indeed, this is what 
makes possible the very idea of seeing growth as an inherent human pursuit. Like 
all such generalizations, it has a strand of accuracy, which is then amplified to the 
point of blotting out the truth of the whole. It is legitimate to say that there is a 
natural human striving for improvement and even for perfection. This is evident in 
various forms of artistic expression throughout the ages, as it is also in the care of 
artisans—whether individually or as a team—to make the best possible product. 
The goal of growth intersects with such striving in a qualified way. A healthy 
plant, animal, or human must grow to full stature. One can even say something 
similar of a community, which, unless it reaches a certain threshold of size and 
productive capacity, cannot expect to provide the range of services and diversions 
_required in order to offer a satisfying life to each of its members. 

But in any such unit of growth, one must distinguish optimum from maximum. 
Optimum growth for any living entity is part of what constitutes fulfillment of its 
potential. Anything above optimum, however, is pathological: the organism, 
whether an individual or a community, suffers disequilibrium either among its 
component parts or between itself and its environment (or both). 

Capital's growth-impulse is inscribed in its credo of accumulation. Its objective 
limits are determined, in the short run, by saturation of the market and, in the long 
run, by exhaustion of resources. When its productive potential is stymied, it turns 
to financial speculation, which only increases the gulf between the capitalist class 
and the rest of the species. Because of imperialist relations, deprivation is 
particularly vast, widespread, and seemingly intractable in countries of the global 
South. This has the ironic effect of creating a constituency which, although 
desirous of revolutionary redistnbution, may at the same time be receptive to calls 
for growth as a kind of compensatory entitlement, as its members seek to overcome 
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the huge gap between their own consumption-levels and those prevalent within the 
imperial metropolis. 

Insofar as the world’s poor—and/or those who purport to speak for them on 
the global stage—retain this longing to ape the extravagant U.S-advertised 
lifestyle, the U.S. leadership will continue to invoke the poor countries’ demands 
as a pretext for rejecting its own ecological responsibility. The government of the 
United States, on the one hand, and the governments of countries such as China 
and India, on the other, will remain locked together in a dance of death, in which 
each partner invokes the other’s intransigence to justify its own. The impact of 
progressive ecological steps taken in other countries will be severely limited, and 
most of the world’s peoples will be reduced to the status of spectators, if not 
victims, of the ongoing environmental breakdown. This is the prospect that 
loomed over the Summit in Copenhagen. 

An alternative to this bleak scenario, if there is to be one, will depend 
primanly on the impact of popular movements around the world. There are 
promising steps in this direction, from both the South and the North, although the 
idea of a policy link to socialism—tet alone of a politically powerful organization 
to articulate and embody such a link—remains elusive. The incipient efforts 
deserve our attention, as does the question of how to surmount the conceptual 
impasse that frustrates international negotiations. 


in Search of a Mass Movement for Ecological Socialism 

The most massive expressions of radical environmental awareness have arisen 
among the peasants and indigenous peoples of the global South. For these 
populations, the capitalist/productivist plunder of the environment—in the form of 
deforestation, reckless or deliberate pollution, sealevel rise from global warming, 
and misuse of fresh water (flooding by dams or depletion of aquifers)—is a direct 
assault on their homes and livelihoods.'® Their sense of outrage and desperation is 
beyond measure. It is, moreover, a community sentiment on the part of people 
who are being stripped of everything, and whose plight leads them to consciously 
reject the entire agenda of the invasive force. One would have to return to the early 
days of capitalism to find a comparable unanimity of antagonism to the agencies of 
exploitation. 

Yet, while the anger and its justification are not unprecedented, the basis for 
the current movement distinguishes itself from that of earlier resistance in at least 
two ways, one of which makes it weaker, but the other of which could give it 
greater strength. The weakening factor has to do with dispensability. Through all 
its phases, capital has sought limitless supplies of its necessary inputs, including 
human labor power—for which its early recourse to open slavery has given way in 
more recent times to the large-scale abuse of migrant laborers and, in some 
countries, also of prisoners. Alongside this element of continuity, however, has 
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come, with labor-saving technological advances, a markedly increased propensity 
on the part of capital to view certain populations as altogether expendable. Insofar 
as these populations exist on the margins of capitalist production, they lack 
economic leverage and their demands—much less their sufferings—therefore carry 
no political weight. So far as capital is concerned, these populations can thus be 
consigned with impunity to sickness, dispersion, or death. 

Where then lies the potential strength of this constituency? These people do 
indeed hold one card which was not available to their exploited counterparts of an 
earlier age. Their direct tie to the long-term sustainability of the land, at a ime 
when such sustainability is everywhere undermined, gives them in fact a strategic 
placement that contrasts diametrically with the supposed superfluity to which they 
have been relegated by capital. Their own “parochial” needs embody the 
collective need of the entire human species—not to mention other endangered life- 
forms—to stop the relentless destruction of the ecosphere. Ironically, therefore, 
although such peoples are among the world’s poorest, not just by capitalist 
standards (personal possessions), but also in terms of access to the means of mass 
communication, they have been thrust into a vanguard positon, on a par with that 
of Cuba,’® in the global ecosocialist movement. 

Visible expressions of this leadership role have so far been sporadic, beginning 
with direct, on-site confrontations—especially dramatic in recent years in Latin 
America and India—but progressing to the world stage via international 
conferences of indigenous peoples,’’ interventions at the United Nations,’® and 
participation in the annual gatherings of the World Social Forum (WSF). From 
such platforms, they have been able to remind a worldwide audience how arbitrary 
has been the whole historical development underlying commonly held assumptions 
about the way our species should live. Their most recent WSF declaration (from 
Belém in 2009) characteristically includes statements like the following: 


Modern capitalism was initiated centuries ago and imposed in America with 
the invasion of October 12, 1492. This gave way to global plundering and 
invented theones of “races” to justify American ethnocide, the incursion in 
Africa for its slave trade, and the plundering of other continents... 


[What is in crisis is capitalism, Euro-centrism, with its model of Uni-National 
State, cultural homogeneity, western positive rights, developmentalism and the 
commodification of life.... 


We belong to Mother Earth. We are not her owners, plunderers, nor are we 
her vendors,-and today we arrive at a crossroads: imperialist capitalism has 
shown [itself] to be dangerous not only due to its domination, exploitation and 
structural violence but also because it kills Mother Earth and leads us to 
planetary suicide, which is neither “useful” nor “necessary.”® 
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This perspective is clearly one that speaks for a bigger constituency than that of 
its immediate exponents. Indigenous peoples, numbering approximately 300 
million worldwide, constitute no more than 5 percent of the total human 
population. From a sociological standpoint, they are simply an ethno-linguistic 
category, distinguished above all by their immemonal roots in a particular locality. 
But, in terms of their collective message in an epoch of environmental breakdown, 
they express, more completely than any other demographic group, the common 
survival interest of humanity as a whole.. 

Our theoretical challenge is to define an arena of negotiation, and eventually a 
political strategy for reconciliation, between the global perspective of the 
indigenous peoples and the ongoing, though in- part disputable, needs of the much 
‘larger population—in its majority, the international working class of the twenty- 
first century-——that has been drawn into a mode of life far removed from the one 
that the indigenous are striving to preserve.” 

From our earlier discussion, it is clear that total energy-consumption must be 
drastically reduced. To this end, indigenous communities can offer inspiration in 
several respects. They tend to be exemplary in their reverence for the natural 
world, also in their material self-sufficiency, their rejection of individual property- 
rights, their egalitarianism, and their sense of mutual accountability. 

But how can these virtues, embodied in defiantly autonomous communities, 
with a way of life in many cases defined by low population density, be acquired on 
a massive scale by the other 95 percent of the world’s people—the majority of 
whom inhabit large urban settlements in which they have become alienated from 
the natural world and acculturated to livelihoods charactenzed, at one end of the 
spectrum, by energy-intensive services and comfort and, at the other, by a 
desperate and competitive scramble to stay alive? 

This question is, in essence, the present-day form taken by long-standing 
enigmas of revolutionary transformation. From the beginning of the capitalist 
epoch, the challenge has centered on attaining class-consciousness, a key 
component of which is the process whereby wage-workers come to recognize that 
their interests are better served by mutual cooperation than by competition (which, 
in terms of contending wage-claims, has always entailed a race to the bottom— 
whether with one’s immediate co-workers or with others in distant locations). The 
progression from a competitive to a cooperative or solidaristic mindset is a cultural 
shift. As such, it weakens or undercuts ingrained defenses and prejudices. On a 
limited scale, it prefigures the new constellation of attitudes associated with the 
socialist project. 

Such an inital step in the process of transformation has been an experience 
common to most countries. It has typically been offset, however, and in many 
instances reversed, by the enormous economic impact of transnational 
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corporations. Previously powerful labor movements have suffered dramatic 
declines in membership, and their surviving leaderships have often been forced to 
accept humiliating concessions, always under the threat of an even worse 
alternative. Their readiness to acquiesce was forged, in the U.S. case, during the 
post-Second World War pernod of labor's direct partnership, with global capital. 
Now, in their weakened position, U.S. labor leaders are less capable than ever of 
challenging capitalist pnonties. Instead, often in defiance of programmatic 
demands of their membership, they give unconditional support to one of the 
country’s two capitalist governing parties.”! 

In the wake of this evolution, any revival of the latent working-class 
predisposition to solidarity will have to come, at least in part, on the basis of a 
whole new set of cultural influences. These can be drawn from a mix of sources. 
Looking again at the U.S. case (no doubt the most resistant to such change), one 
possible source of fresh perspectives may be the arrival of immigrant workers with 
experience of class struggle in their home countries.” Another may be the impact 
of various social movements, including those of radical youth, from outside the 
workplace. But a very important additional source, sooner or later, will be an 
awareness of the environmental crisis: in particular, the understanding that it 
cannot be adequately addressed merely by a mass of individual responses. 

At this point, the collective nature of the response put forward by indigenous 
communities could resonate within an otherwise disoriented and dispinted 
working class. Most especially, if the struggles of those communities were to 
become widely known, they could further energize the current revival of worker 
self-management initiatives. Already, the recent chain of bankruptcies in the 
United States, as well as that of 2002 in Argentina, has given workers new 
inducements to take over their factories.~ In Venezuela, a similar process has 
evolved in response to economic sabotage by capitalist opponents of the Bolivanan 
Revolution.* The potential for ecologically informed redesign of production 
processes could generate added motivation for such initiatives: workers not only 
can see at first hand where materials and energy have been wasted; they also 
identify, as a matter of course, with the nearby population’s non-negotiable interest 
(and their own) in eliminating or neutralizing toxins. 

Complementing such workplace-grounded developments are those that may 
_ occur in the neighborhoods. Again, the indigenous models would have to be made 
known through every possible channel. But the manifest breakdown in the supply 
of fresh produce to poor urban communities will create an opening for new (or in 
some sense much older) solutions. People could begin to ask themselves why 
common food items need to be shipped great distances, via countless 
intermediaries. [he farmers’ markets are a first step in breaking out of this circle; 
a second step, already gaining traction in some places, is urban gardens. All such 
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practices restore a level of direct interaction among people, promoting collective 
autonomy and undercutting the impact of commodification. The infrastructure 
required for the necessary cooperative arrangements will be conducive also to 
political education, which is integral to the overall process. Here again, the 
experience of indigenous peoples could be brought into play—perhaps even by 
direct contacts—to combine practical advice with wider inspiration.” 

The larger picture here is one of a vast learning process. [his 1s something that 
revolution has always entailed, but with distinct contours m each period. The 
present conjuncture is marked by a core paradox. Capitalism is superannuated. 
This is not just a wishful assertion that it “should have” been superseded; it is 
recognition of the verifiable fact that its accelerated resource depletion has far 
outpaced the regenerative capacities of the ecosphere. Under these conditions, the 
most advanced technological achievements of the capitalist era are, taken as a 
whole, outdated.”” They are not collectively sustainable over the long term. As a 
result, they are now forcefully challenged by a perspective that rejects them 
altogether. 

Relatively few, on a world scale, would consciously choose “business as usual” 
(worst-case scenario for the Stern Review)” over species-survival. But the vast 
majority of the non-indigenous 95 percent are caught up in structures—many of 
them internalized—that impede our efforts to build a new paradigm. Mere 
exhortation will not induce us to jettison these relics of a nefarious mode of 
production. As a species, we will have to liberate ourselves “strategically” from the 
associated habits, by focusing on scale and on degrees of urgency, framing 
equitable criteria for restricting or eliminating one or another practice—be it a 
given form of transport, a given item of long-distance trade, or a particular energy- 
intensive amenity of any kind.” 

In carrying out this process, those who do not belong to indigenous 
communities will have much to learn from those who do. Indigenous communities 
are being threatened, however, and their members may be understandably 
reluctant to visit “alien” terntory. But they may also begin to recognize that their 
own survival depends on whether a transformation takes place in that outside 
world. If they can contnbute to such a revolution, they would thus be serving their 
own interest as well. l 


Breaking the Impasse on the World Stage 

The emergence of indigenous peoples as an organized presence on the world 
stage presents an extraordinary opportunity to the rest of humanity. We have 
already noted the traits that have earned these peoples a leadership role in terms of 
ecological practice, and how those traits are linked to their rejection of the 
property regime that underlies capitalism’s growth impulse. Of equally great 
importance is the fact that neither the indigenous population as a whole, nor any 
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community within it, constitutes a nation-state. To the contrary, such a formation 
would violate their very essence. Instead, the world’s indigenous peoples are 
spread out over many countries and regions. Only in exceptional cases have their 
interests attained even limited expression in any national government” They 
therefore act at the global level as a kind of transnational pressure group, 
advocating for their own interests but, in so doing, serving also as a moral force 
reminding international organizations of a shared responsibility for the 
preservation of life. 

This new element in the global equation matches the ecological issue itself as a 
phenomenon transcending national boundanes. It gives us the possibility of 
rethinking the entire framework of representation that currently exists for 
addressing matters of worldwide concern. The frustration that has attended 
international negotiations over environmental policy is well known. National 
governments speak for the dominant interests in their respective countries; their 
stances on ecological issues are only as good as they have been pressured to be by 
each society's working-class and progressive movements.” Moreover, the 
aggregate global outcome tends routinely to reflect the position of the ecologically 
most retrograde of the major powers, which, given the parameters of capitalist 
competition, are likely—in part precisely because of their ecological negligence— 
to be the ones with the greatest commercial advantage and therefore the biggest 
impact. Given this dynamic, the ambitious ecological proposals that may be put 
forward by other governments will go nowhere. 

It is within this arena of inter-government negotiations that the deadly standoff 
between the most profligate “developed” economy (the United States) and the 
most populous “developing” countries (China and India) is sustained. The 
dynamic at work here is reminiscent of the fear of “mutually assured destruction” 
that for decades sustained the nuclear arms race between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in that in both cases the logic of competition tends to block any 
concessions. [hat earlier dance of death ended only with the disintegration of one 
of the two partners. The present race to environmental oblivion is unlikely to be 
restrained without a series of political collapses of comparable scope. When the 
Soviet Union disappeared, progressive forces in the United States were 
unprepared to impose the anticipated “peace dividend” (diversion of military 
expenditure to social reconstruction), because they failed to recognize that, for the 
forces driving U.S. global military projection, the alleged threat of an equivalent 
Soviet thrust had never been more than a pretext—for which some substitute 
would quickly be devised. . 

At the global level, discussion over how to respond to environmental dangers 
requires a new framework. The non-state contours of the worldwide indigenous 
movement offer a hint as to where to begin. In the entironmental debate among 
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states, those opposing the status quo proceed on the assumption that every 
national unit has equal entitlement (on a per-capita basis) to deplete the earth's 
resources. This seems fair enough so long as we accept the nation-state as the 
basic agent of policy, with the implication that the particular earmarking of 
environmental costs within each nation-state is beyond the purview of international 
scrutiny. But this is precisely where the problem lies. Each national aggregate 
encompasses its own mix of necessary and wasteful expenditures—with the 
proportion of the latter tending to vary with a country’s economic and military 
power-position (as well as its acquired patterns of excess consumption).*? Certain 
types of resource use must be curbed wherever they occur; the fact that they are 
more prevalent in richer countries will itself reinforce the concern for seeking 
equity between ncher and poorer regions. 

But the global community will now have to promote such equity not only 
between regions, but also within them. Such an externally driven reorientation will 
of course be fiercely resisted, initially with the argument that it violates sovereignty. 
National sovereignty, however, is properly understood not to supersede basic 
human rights, which are what is ultimately at stake in the environmental debate. 
The irrelevance of national boundaries to the spread of environmental devastation 
is well known, but the corresponding political conclusions have yet to be widely 
drawn. This is a clear case where the whole world has a legitimate interest in the 
measures that may or may not be taken—whether by government or by the private 
sector—within any given country. Although the formal means to implement this 
interest are at present very weak, the political potential of such universally 
formulated criteria has been amply demonstrated in connection with historic 
struggles against racism (e.g., the United States in the 1960s and South Africa in 
the 1980s). | 

In the sphere of environmental policy, the worldwide debate about emissions 
needs to undergo a radical shift, from a national to a sectoral focus.” The first 
sector to be challenged will of course be the military. For each of the sectors 
addressed, however, the key issue to be resolved, through informed, society-wide 
debate, is: How much of the activity in that sector—and hence, of the resources it 
consumes— is directed, not at the satisfaction of human need, but rather at 
pursuits reflecting the prionties of capital and its ruling class? 

It would be illusory to expect such a process to yield a universally accepted set 
of criteria that could be quickly applied. Like all revolutionary processes, its 
realization will be beset by obstacles and contingencies. But the challenge of 
identifying and eliminating social waste could prove to be a powerful unifying 
force for the vast majority, as human beings seek simultaneously to restore the 
environment and assure the satisfaction of their own needs. [he process also 
readily lends itself to defining short-term targets—particular categories of energy 
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waste—while nonetheless enabling activists to bring out the full scope of the 
longer-term task. 
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. John Bellamy Foster, Marx's Ecology (New York: Monthly Review Press,:2000); Yrjd Haila and Richard Levins, 


Humanity and Nature (London: Pluto Press, 1892), chapter 5 (“Agricultural Ecology”). 


. Victor Wallis, “Toward Ecological Socialism,” Capitalism Nature Sociafism 12, no. 1 (March 2001), 132-33; see 


also Michael Löwy, “Eco-Socialism and Democratic Planning,” Socialist Register 2007 (Naw York: Monthly 
Review Press, 2006). 


. Numerous cases from Latin America are analyzed in Wacla Report on the Americas 42, no. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 2009) 


and in Gerardo Rénique, ed., “Latin America: The New Nesliberalism and Popular Mobilization,” in Socialism and 
Democracy, no. 51 (November 2009). Sea also the Joseph Berlinger’s 2009 documentary film on the struggle in 
Ecuador, Crude: The Real Price of Gif (http:|]www.crudefilm.com/). 

Cuba’s special significance as an ecological model, including its shift to 80 percent organic agriculture with 
large-scale urban gardening, is well brought out in the 2006 documentary film, 7he Power of Community: How 
Cuba Survived Peak Oi (hitp:liwww_powerofcommunty.org/emindex php). 
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20. 


Zi 


Sea, for example, materials on the 4th Continental Summit of Indigenous Peoples (May 2009) in Puno, Feru, 
which draw 6500 delegates from 22 countries (http://curnbreccntinentalindigena.wordpress.com)). 

UN interventions culminated in 2007 with the General Assembly's overwhelming ratification of the Declaration 
of the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (htto:!/www.un.org/esa/sacdaviunpfit/endectaration html), which includes 
in its Preamble a clausa, “Recognizing that respect for indigenous knowledge, cultures and traditional practices 
contributes to sustainable and equitable development and propar management of the environment.” 
http:/iwww.indigenousportal.com/News/Declaration-of-Indigenous-Peoples-at-the-World-Social-Forum- 
Bal%C3%A9m-Amazon-Brazil.htmi. 

In many countries experiencing large-scale urban migration, one cannot draw a sharp distinction between 
indigenous and non-indigenous populations. People who have left thair original territories may preserve much of 
their cultura, as in tha city of El Alto, Bolivia (sae Adolfo Gily, “Bolivia: A 21st-Cantury Revolution,” Secradsn 
and Democracy, no. 39, November 2005). The global figure of 300 million indigenous could, in this respect, be 
viewed as an underestimate. In addition, the communication boundaries betwean indigenous and non-indigenous 
may sometimes be mora porous than this apparent dichotomy suggests. 

Sea Kim Moody, Workers in a Lean World (London: Verso, 1997). . 


22. For a suggestive example of such impact, sae Héctor Perla Jr., “Grassroots Mobilization saint US Military 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


intervention in El Salvador,” Saciaésm and Democracy, no. 48 (November 2008). 

On Argentina, see Laura Meyer and Marla Chaves, “Winds of Freadom: An Argentine Factory under Workers’ 
Control,” Socialism and Democracy, no. 51 (November 2009). On the United Statas, sea Immanuel Ness and 
Stacy Warner Maddern, “Worker Direct Action Grows in Wake of Financial Meltdown,” Dofars & Sense, no. 
284 (Sept.-Oct. 2009}, and also Michae! Moore's documentary film, Cawtalism: A Love Stary (2009). 

A useful ganeral analysis ts lain Bruce, 7he Real Venezuela (London: Piuto Press, 2008), asp. ch. 4. 

Although | here emphasize what indigenous peoples can teach us, the theoretical dialogue will need to go in 
both directions, inasmuch as certain spokespersons for the indigenous (e.g., Ward Churchill] and for a 
“subsistence” approach (e.g., Maria Mies) have popularized a severe misreading of Marx, ascribing to him tha 
very notion of value—as excluding nature—that Marx had identified as a major fault of capital {which confuses 
value with real wealth}. For a critique of such misreadings, see John Bellamy Foster and Brett Clark, “The 
Faradox of Wealth: Capitalism and Ecological Destruction,” Monthly Review 61, no. 8 (November 2009), 7-10. 
For detailed discussion, sea Victor Walks, “Socialism and Technology: A Sectoral Overview,” Capitatism Nature 
Socialism 17, no. 2 (June 20068). 

The Economics of Chmate Change: The Stern Review (Cambridge University Press, 2006), a British government 
raport prepared under the direction of Nicholas Stem, is perhaps the most comprehensive formulation of the 
“green capitalist” parspactive. For a critique, see the Introduction by John Bellamy Foster at al. to Monthly 
Review 60, no. 3 (July-August 2008), 3-6. 

For a fuller exposition of this point, sea my essay, “Vision and Strategy: Questioning the Subsistence 
Perspective,” Capitatsm Nature Socialism 17, no. 4 (December 2008). 

Where they do attain such representation, as in Bolivia with Evo Morales, the government is mascapably 
subjected to conflicting prassuras {in particular, over the exploitation of enargy resources), as a result of which 
tensions arisa between it and Its indiganous base. 

This dees not mean that working-class movements necessarily have progressive positions on ecological issues; 
what H does mean is that only when they do have progressive positions do the latter carry significant weight. 
For an initial attempt at itemizing categories of wastefw expenditure, sae Wallis, “Toward Ecological 
Socialism,” 135-37. 


32. | noted such a desideratum in an earlier articla—“‘Prograss’ or Progress? Defining a Socialist Technology,” 


Socialism and Democracy, no. 27 (2000), 56—but at that time the political forces that might ba able to embody 
its approach were not known to me. 
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John Bellamy Foster 


If I were asked to sum up the significance of István Mészáros for our time, | 
would have to follow President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela in referring to him as 
the “Pathfinder of Socialism.”' His work, in such wnitings as Marx's Theory of 
Alienation (1970), The Power of Ideology (1989), Beyond Capital (1995), The 
Challenge and Burden of Historical Time (2008), The Structural Crisis of Capital 
(2009), and Social Structure and Forms of Consciousness (forthcoming, 2010), 
provides a strategic vision of the building of socialism, the absence of which, for 
many decades, constituted one of the principal weaknesses of the antrcapitalist 
movement, worldwide. For Mészáros, “the structural crisis of capital” arises, not 
simply from the fact that the system is now face to face for the first time with its 
own “absolute limits,” but also from the reality that the necessary conditions of a 
mass-based, hegemonic socialist alternative are emerging, providing the bases of a 
new revolutionary situation, globally. The depth and breadth of his critique of the 
capital system—extending to post-capitalist regimes such as the Soviet Union— 
offers a powerful set of insights into the histoncal necessity of socialism, and this in 
turn informs his critique of capital itself, constituting a single strategic argument. 
As ‘Chavez has stated, the importance of Mészdros’s magnum opus Beyond 
Capital is to be found in its subtitle: “Toward a Theory of Transition.” “It is a 
theoretical effort,” said Chavez, “because Karl Marx did not develop a theory of 
transition. * 

The immediate. context in which Mészéros’s Structural Crisis of Capital 
appears is what is commonly and euphemistically known as the Great Recession, 
or the immense financial and economic censis in which we are now engulfed, 
manifesting itself on a scale not seen since the Great Depression of the 1930s3 
Mészáros begins and ends his book with the current economic malaise. But he 
explains this as part of a wider disjuncture stretching back to the early 1970s 
This structural crisis cannot be seen simply in narrow economic terms. Rather, it 
also encompasses the global ecological crisis; what Mészaros calls “the potentially 


This ts the foreword to Istv4n Mészaros’s The Structural Crisis of Capital (Monthly Review Press, 
2010). President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela presented Mészáros with the Libertador (Bolivar) 
Award for Critical Thought on September 14, 2009, for his previous book The Challenge and 
Burden of Historical Time (Monthly Review Press, 2008). 
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deadliest form of global hegemonic imperialism” (179); and the manifold social 
and cultural contradictions emanating from the hierarchical power relations of the 
prevailing order. “The epochal structural crisis of the capital system,” moreover, 
transcends all merely “cyclic and conjunctural economic crises...affecting all 
conceivable forms of the capital system as such, not only capitalism,” asserting itself 
through the activation of “the absolute limits of capital as a mode of social 
metabolic reproduction.” This poses dangers “incomparably more severe than even 
the Great World Economic Crisis of 1929-1933,” due to the “truly global 
character” of the world ensis this time around (172). | 

So dialectically interconnected, in Mészdros’s conception, are capital's 
deepening structural crisis and the imperative of a genuine socialist transition that 
it is impossible to address the former without also addressing the latter. His 
critique of capital (as opposed to capitalism) is equally a critique of the early 
“socialist” (or post-capitalist) experiments which, in failing to eradicate the capital 
relation: in its entirety, but merely mediating this via the state, ended up in a 
historical dead end—while nevertheless illuminating the path that the socialism of 
the twenty-first century must take. In Mészdros’s analysis, this path can be 
summed up as: “substantive equality,” “selfcntique,” and communal self 
organization of productive relations, which, taken together, define a sustainable 
socialist society.® 

Mészáros strongly counsels against the defensive, purely economistic 
orientation of laborist and social democratic movements, which, faced with the 
default of capital, do everything they can to bail it out and restore the very 
economic power that keeps them and the entire working class in subservience. 
Rather, it is essential, he argues, to take full offensive advantage of the current 
weakness of capital as a system of social metabolic reproduction to alter the rules 
of the game fundamentally and irrevocably by political means. Opposing those 
who claim that the working class has been integrated into the system, he makes it 
clear that this is a systemic impossibility even in the wealthiest capitalist states, and 
at most extends to the trade union leadership (190-95). The working class 
remains everywhere an alienated power, the indispensable agent of potential 
revolutionary change. Stil, in responding to the question of whether such a 
revolutionary transformation will actually take place, Mészáros answers bluntly: 
“It depends” (187). Genuine human emancipation, altering society “from top to 
bottom,” in Marx’s terms, can only be brought about through unrelenting struggle; 
hence it is a contingent aspect of history (85). 

The structural crisis of capital, described in this book, has esi worsening for 
decades and has now reached a point where it has taken on real urgency in every 
region of the globe. Critics of the system can therefore no longer hide behind the 
comforting illusion that socialism will eventually arise of its own accord, or that the 
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world can afford to wait. In this respect, Chavez (quoted in Chapter Five, 
“Bolivar and Chavez”) declared before the World Social Forum in Caracas in 


January 2006 that to limit anti-systemic activities to an annual 


touristic/folkloric encounter would be terrible, because we would be simply 
wasting time, and we have no time to waste. | believe that it is not given to us 
to speak in terms of future centuries...we have no time to waste; the challenge 
is to save the conditions of life on this planet, to save the human species, to 
change the course of history, to change the world (136). 


The out-of-control destruction that now characterizes the capital system on a 
world scale, and imperils all life on the planet, has its dialectical antithesis in the 
potential for an acceleration of history, through the activation of a genuine, mass 
based revolutionary struggle for substantive equality. The conservative nineteenth- 
century cultural histonan Jacob Burckhardt, looking back on an earlier era of 
revolution, once described a “historical crisis” as a time in which 


a crisis in the whole state of things is produced, involving whole epochs and all 

or many peoples of the same civilization.... The historical process is suddenly _- 
accelerated in ternfying fashion. Developments which otherwise take centunes 
seem to flit by like phantoms in months or weeks, and are fulfilled® 


Today the structural crisis of capital provides the histoncal setting for a new 
revolutionary movement for social emancipation in which developments normally 
taking centuries would flit by like phantoms in decades or even a few years. But 
the force for such necessary, vital change remains with the people themselves, and 
rests on humanity's willingness to constitute itself as both subject and object of 
history, through the collective struggle to create a just and sustainable world.- This, 
Mészáros insists, constitutes the unprecedented challenge and burden of our 
historical ime. 


Notes 

1. Chavez first called Mészáros “Pathfinder” {Sehalador de caminos)--refarting to his role in dluminating the 
transition to socialism—in an inscription that he wrote in a copy of Simon Rodriguez's Cofected Works, which 
he gave ta Mészáros at a dinnar in the Miraflores Palace on September 10, 2001. On the same occasion they 
discussed Mészdros’s Beyond Capital, with Chávez exhibiting the copious notes he had made in his capy. 

2. Hugo-Chavaz, AfoPresidente, May 3, 2009. 

3. Qn the economic crisis itself, sae John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff, The Great Financial Crisis: Causes 
and Consequencas {New York: Monthly Review Press, 2009); also pp. 181-85 of this book. 

A. The fact that Mészáros understood this from the start as “the structural crisis of capital,” and not merely a 
conjectural economic crisis, can be seen by looking at Chapter 3 of this book, “The Necessity of Social 
Control,” originally delivered as a lecture in January 1971, on his receipt of the Issac Deutscher Prize for his 
Marx's Theory of Afenation. 

5. In addition to the present book, see istván Mészáros, “The Communal System and the Principle of Self- 
Critique,” Monthly Review 59, no. 10 (March 2008), 33-56. 

6. Jacob Burckhardt, Reflections on History (indianapolis: Liberty Press, 1979), 213, 224. 
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An Untold Chapter in Black History 


Safiya Bukhari 


February is “Black History Month” and, coincidentally or not, the shortest 
month of the year. Every February, we admire the approved panorama of 
admittedly phenomenal African-American leaders, martyrs, and icons—yet the 
stories of the vast majority of black people in this country, living and dead, remain 
untold. This is especially true of the lives of militant black leftists, the people who 
came to realize—because they had no other choice—that the founding principle of 
this country, “liberty and justice for all,” was a lie, premised on centuries of slavery, 
capitalism, and the supremacy of white “culture” over their lives. And once they 
saw this lie for what it was, they dedicated their lives to calling it out and opposing 
it. 

One such person was Safiya Bukhari, a pre-med student with a middle-class 
background, who, in 1969, decided to join the Black Panther Party. She later 
joined the Black Liberation Army and spent nearly nine years in prison. The 
remainder of her life, after her release in 1985, was dedicated to other political 
prisoners, mostly black and mostly forgotten, many incarcerated since the years 
following the demise of the Party. Safiya wasn’t primarily a writer; she was an 
organizer who consistently examined and occasionally wrote about her work. In this 
1991 essay, excerpted from The War Before—a collection of her writings, which 
I edited and is published by the Feminist Press (2010) with a foreword by Angela 
Davis, afterword by Mumia Abu-Jamal, and preface by Safiya’s daughter Wonda 
Jones—Safiya examines another little-known aspect of black history: the 
psychological damage inflicted on black militant activists by the U.S. government 
and its counterintelligence programs. 


——Laura Whitehorn 


I was nineteen when I joined the Black Panther Party and was introduced te 
the realities of life in inner-city Black America. 


SAFIYA BUKHARI, who died in 2003 at age 53, was a leader in the black liberation movement from 
1969, when she joined the Harlem chapler of the Black Panther Party. She later co-founded the 
Fyee Mumia Abu-Jamal Coalition, the Jericho Movement, and other organizations advocating for 
the release of U.S. political prisoners. The War Before is available from The Feminist Press 
({eminislpress.org). 
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From the secunty of the college campus and the cocoon of the great American 
Dream Machine, I was suddenly stripped of my rose-colored glasses by a foray 
into Harlem and indecent housing, police brutality, hungry children needing to be 
fed, elderly people eating out of garbage cans, and hopelessness and despair 
everywhere. [f I hadn’t seen it for myself, | would never have believed that this was 
` America. It looked and sounded like one of those undeveloped Third World 
countries. . 

Between 1966 and 1975, cager to be part of the fight for the freedom and 
liberation of black people in America from their oppressive conditions, thousands 
of young black men and women.from al! walks of life and backgrounds joined the 
ranks of the Black Panther Party. They were met with all the counterforce and 
might of the United States war machine. 

Not unlike the young men who went off to fight in the Vietnam War, believing 
they were going to save the Vietnamese from the ravages of “communism,” the 
brothers and sisters who joined the ranks of the Black Panther Party, with all the 
romanticism of youth, believed that the rightness and justness of their cause 
guaranteed victory. We were learning the contradiction between what America 
said and what it did. We were shown examples of the government’s duplicity, and 
we became victims of its Counterintelligence Program (COINTELPRO), an all 
out, multiphasic war designed to stifle dissent in America in general, and in the 
black community in particular. 

We came into the struggle believing that we would prevail. Because our 
struggle was right and just, we said, “We shall win without a doubt!” All we had 
to do’ was present an organized and disciplined united front and be determined to 
gain our freedom by any means necessary, and our victory would be assured. 

We theorized about what we were up against. We marched, sang, and 
rhetoricized about the implications of being “in the belly of the beast.” We 
dissociated ourselves from anything or anyone that had been close to us and 
regurgitated the bravado about the struggle being primary—that, in order to win, 
we must be willing to sacrifice mother, father, sister, or brother. We embraced all 
of this in much the same manner that the dnl! sergeant in the Manne Corps 
psyched up the recruits to fight in Vietnam. 


Veterans of the War in Vietnam 

In 1967 my brother came home from Viman He looked good. There were 
no scars or missing limbs. We were ecstatic. His bedroom was next to mine on the 
second floor of our duplex apartment in the Bronx. In the middle of the night | 
heard agonized screams coming from his room. Not knowing any better, I went to 
him and touched him to soothe him. He instantly went on the attack. He grabbed 
me with one hand. his other like a claw. I don’t know what saved me; whether it 
was my screaming his name or throwing myself on him, but he came to himself 
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before he harmed me. 

That night, he told me about watching his entire platoon get wiped out; about 
gouging eyes oul with his bare hands; about not knowing who the enemy was, and 
what direction they would come from the next time; and about some of the other 
nightmares of Vietnam. After that. we never talked about it again. 

Before going to Vielnam, my brother had wanted to become a doctor. After 
returning from Vietnam, he could not stand the sight of blood. He drank straight 
gin continuously, like ice water, without getting drunk. 

My brother made the horror of Vietnam real to me in 1967. I wasn't to 
experience anything remotely close to that again until I joined the Black Panther 
Party and came to realize that you didn't have to travel around the world to 
expenence the ravages of war. The physical conditions of the Vietnam War were 
not present here. But, for those of us who had been raised to believe that America 
was the land of the free and the home of the brave, and who were now involved in 
a struggle for liberation and human rights for black people, the psychological 
conditions were just as intense. 


We, Too, Are Veterans 

We joined the Black Panther Party (and therefore the black liberation 
struggle) with a lot of hope and faith. We believed that the struggle would end for 
us only with our death or the freedom of all oppressed people. With the 
destruction of the Black Panther Party our freedom was still not assured, and we 
were left with no sense of direction or purposc—-no one to tell us what te do 
next——and the knowledge that the job was not done. We hadn't just mouthed the 
words “revolution in our lifetime”; we had believed them. We sincerely believed 
that the Black Panther Party would lead us to victory. 

We had experienced the death and/or imprisonment of countless brothers and 
sisters who had struggled nght beside us, slept in the beds with us, eaten at the 
same table with us. (As I witte this, the picture of Twymon Mvers’s bullet-riddled 
body flashes before my eyes. Shot [by New York City police] so many times that 
his legs were almost shot off. Then the desecration of his funeral when the FBI 
jumped from behind tombstones and out of trees at the cemetery, with sawed off 
shotguns and machine guns pointed toward the mourners. “This is vour FBI! Get 
out of the cars with your hands in the air and line up in a single file with enough 
distance between each of you so we can sce you clearly.) Pictures pop in and out 
of our minds with no prompting. 

Then there were the murders of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark, Bunchy 
Carter and John Huggins, Sandra Pratt and Little Bobby Hutton. not to mention 
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Fred Bennett, the countless shootouts, the infiltrations and setups that left you 
leery of strangers or of anyone getting too close or acting too friendly. This left you 
constantly on guard and under the pressure of not knowing who your friends were 
and from which direction the next threat was coming. | 

Sull, I think I’m one of the lucky ones. In 1983, after serving eight years and 
eight months of a forty-year sentence, | was released on parole. While in prison | 
maintained my commitment to the struggle for the liberation of black and 
oppressed people. What kept me going was knowing that the reason they were 
killing and locking up Panthers was to break them and therefore to break the back 
of the struggle. I was determined that I would survive and, one way or the other, 
live to fight another day. We languished in the prisons and watched the growing 
lack of activity on the streets and: promised ourselves that things would be different 
when we came home. fe ree 

The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders defines post 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) as “an anxiety disorder caused by the exposure 
to a psychologically distressing event that is outside the range of usual human 
experiences.” Such events might include watching a friend die violently or 
unexpectedly; experiencing serious threats to home or family; or living under 
constant or prolonged fear or threat. 

As I looked over the list of PTSD symptoms, I recognized myself. And it 
wasn't just me. More and more, there seemed to be some kind of pattern 
developing in the behavior of my other comrades who had survived the Black 
Panther Party and Black Liberation Army. 

Our intense belief in the nghtness and justness of our cause, and that things 
would be different when we returned to the streets; our-awareness that we are still 
alive while our people’s conditions have grown worse despite all our sacrifices—all 
this produces a traumatic shock to our system. This is the ultimate shock. We 
survived while others died. Despite all their intents and purposes, their deaths 
were in vain. [he struggle hasn’t been won. | contend that these elements have 
caused us to suffer post-traumatic stress disorder. We, too, are veterans. 


* All of these members of the Black Panther Party were killed by police or in interorganizalional 
batles provoked by COINTELPRO. the FBI's counterintelligence program. See. for example, 
The Assassination of Fred Hampton by Jeflrey Haas (Lawrence Hill Books). 
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Exploring the Dialectic of the Bolivarian 
Revolution 


Michael A. Lebowitz 


lain Bruce, The Real Venezuela: Making Socialism in the 21st Century 
(London: Pluto Press, 2008), 240 pages, $27.90, paperback. 


“When Chavez speaks, we listen. But we don't listen to those around him.” 
This comment by a community activist interviewed by:Jain Bruce, and integrated 
into his wonderful exploration of the Bolivarian Revolution from below, points to 
an essential characteristic—the unique link at present (“por ahora”) between 
Hugo Chavez and the exploited and excluded of Venezuela. 

Bruce deliberately chooses to look at one side of this dialectical relation, the 
side of the urban poor, workers, and peasants. As he indicates in his Introduction, 
“readers may be relieved to find only occasional mention of Chávez or the upper 
echelons of the Bolivarian movement in the central pages of this book. The aim is 
to look at the experience of ordinary Venezuelan women and men, and to listen to 
their voices, as a way of getting inside the process.” As a result, Bruce helps us to 
distinguish speeches from reality, and we get to see what is really happening. We 
share not only the exhilaration but also the frustration of those below. 

The Real Venezuela began in September 2004 with Iain Bruce’s arrival in 
Venezuela as BBC correspondent. In the course of a year, he visited communities 
and workplaces to file his regular reports. Like so many others who have come to 
Venezuela and were excited by what they heard and saw, he decided to write 
about it. But there are several unique points about his account. 

First, he is an excellent journalist, filmmaker, and interviewer, able to tell 
fascinating and important stories through the people themselves. Second, he came 
back to Venezuela as an independent observer in 2007, and returned to the very 
same experiences he had visited when employed by the BBC; so, rather than 


MICHAEL A, LEBOWNTZ (mlebowit@sfu.ca) was a founder of the Centro Internacional Mirandz in 
Caracas, Venezuela and has directed a program there on Transformative Practice and Human 
Development since 2006. His publications include Build it Now (Monthly Review Press, 20C6), 
Following Marx (Haymarket Books, 2009), and The Socialist Alternative (Monthly Review Press, 
forthcoming in 2010) as well as several articles on Venezuela in Monthly Review. 
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‘single snapshots, we see glimpses of a process and the pace of change (or lack of 
same). Third, compared to many other observers, Bruce is politically sophisticated 
and able to identify the significance in these minute particulars. not only for the 
Venezuelan process but also, indeed, lor any attempt to build socialism i in the 
twenty-first century. >. Ka ects a 

The first voices Bruce introduces are T af thedsban- poor in the barrios .of 
Caracas. Here, as so many know, are great stories of change—the social missions 
providing access to education and medical care, the land committees, the water 
tables, and all those institutions that emerged, beginning in 2003. We hear about 
the changes these developments have meant in people's lives and how the people 
themselves identify those changes with Hugo Chavez. Yet Bruce also reveals that 


there was a tradition of sel&help.in these communities, and. that they struggled’ 


together to build their homes and. communities in the “hills.” This, then, was one 
component , of the urban moyement—that “impressive history of self-help 
initiatives.” To that was added a constant “siream of demands arid complaints” to 
those above and “a dynamic of rapid response to cach and every opportunity 
opened up to it from above.” 

Consider, for example, the way people responded to Chavez” s call for all 
public institutions’ to support “the organised communities” in regulanizing land 
ownership. Urban land | committees’ emerged throughout Caracas and other cities, 
bringing together (and, indeed, organizing) their communities. Here’ was a basis 
for subsequent urban organization—e.g., the health committees and then, later, 
the communal councils. The needs driving the urban poor, the enormous social 
debt inherited from decades of economic deterioration (plus the neoliberal policies 
of the 1990s), Bruce proposes, ié the sea in which Chavez swims. It is “one of the 
secrets of President Chavez's political success-—for he has shown he knows exactly 
‘How to engage with, and build upon, this pre-existing pattern of popular action.” , 

That sounds a bit liké a classic description of a charismatic populist leader. 
But it is a characterization with ‘which Bruce’ is not comfortable. Indeed, he 
comments that many left approaches to the relationship between Chavez‘and the 
people are “haunted by the ‘spectre of populism.” Something different is 
occurring—perhaps captured in’ Chavez's well-known slatement: “if we want to 
‘put an end to poverty, we have to give power to the poor.” Bruce stresses that “we 
need to. try very hard to understand both sides of this combination,” this nexus of 
centralized policies issuing from Chavez’ and the “diverse field of initiatives 
bubbling up from below,” and “we need to try to understand what happens when 
the two intersect.’ . ee et i kà . 

We begin to under stand this'as we listen to the ‘successive voices of those who 
have thrown their efforts into the new cooperatives. development poles like the 
Fabricio Ojeda Endogenous Development, ! Nucleus. the land occupations of the 
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latifundia, the factory occupations, the famous example of “co-management” in 
ALCASA (the state aluminum plant), and the communal councils. How can you 
not be inspired by these stories of people who have never worked before, and are _ 
now taking pride in their jobs, people who feel that they are in charge? (“Nobody 
is the chief here. We are the owners of our own decisions.”) These are the 
accounts of people looking to a future with hope for their children, community 
members explaining how and what they learned in the process of participatory 
budgeting, workers (in, for example, ALCASA) enthusing about co 
management: “This ts socialism of the twenty-first century....It’s a new, humanist 
system.” : 

But it is also a story of obstacles. Significant obstacles, including private 
ownership, a dysfunctional legal system, an old bureaucracy, a new bureaucracy, 
disinterested and uncommitted Chavist officials, inefficiency, and enemies within. 
We hear abaut these obstacles in the initial accounts of the protagonists in 2004, 
but their existence is undeniable from the reports Bruce hears upon his return, two 
years later. Nowhere was there a defeat more obvious than in the case of 
ALCASA,. Describing the end to co-management in this state company, the: 
workers attributed much of the reversal to the opposition of the managers. “The 
mafia of the old management,” said one, “try their hardest to keep as much as 
possible for their mates in the private sector.” But the problem was also that 
ALCASA had been left alone to make it—rather than being given attention and 
encouragement at the beginning of the process, which would have then spread to 
other state sectors. Instead, it was treated as an orphan. “We were left on our 
own,” commented another worker, “isolated and blockaded like Cuba, except our 
gusanos [worms] were still on the inside, not outside.” 

Although not as dramatic, Bruce discovers similar setbacks elsewhere: 
agricultural ccoperatives that did not survive because of lack of support, land titles 
not delivered, legislation not forthcoming (as well as inadequacies of the actors 
themselves—e.g., “deeply rooted individualist habits and prejudices” within 
peasant cooperatives). He highlights a mix of advances and retreats. 

Sometimes the response to the obstacles presented by indifferent anc 
antagonistic officials and managers was to find new ways to fight (as in the case of 
the community of Galtpan). In other cases, the hopes raised by Chavez were 
crushed by the lack of progress or opposition. Describing the demise of many land 
committees In one community, an activist commented, “No one ts going to waste 
their time if there is no respuesta [response].” As one militant fom ALCASA 
put it, “when you start to give democracy and power to working people they start 
to demand results from you. When they don’t get results, when you can’t solve 
their problems, you tend to react by withdrawing support from those committecs. 
So they got marginalized and the workers going to them became disillusioned: 
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they couldn’t see the point and stopped going along.” But this was a state 
company——in a state dominated at the top by Chavists. 

The State, the State! Everywhere we come back to the obstacles within the 
existing state. Here is the dilemma that Bruce communicates: tension between 
popular movements and popular power, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
a state from which there is often “no respuesta.” Protagonistic democracy (rather 
than representative democracy) and new productive relations under the control of 
popular power, Bruce understands, suggest a vision of socialism “strikingly 
different” from the visions that dominated the twentieth century.’ Yet we see a 
realization of that vision coming up against the existing state. “Is it possible,” he 
asks, “to envision the emergence of new state structures defending a new set of 
social interests, alongside or even within the old state which defends the old class 
interests?” 

That, indeed, is the critical question eens from Bruce’s look at “the real 
Venezuela.” But it is a question that transcends the Venezuelan case. “The 
central problem for the Bolivarian movement—and perhaps for most conceivable 
revolutionary processes in today’s world—is right here: how do you get around the 
existing apparatus, when you first came to power through it (that is, you were 
elected into office)?” What is the appropnate relationship between this new 
popular power and the old state—not only in Venezuela but anywhere? Here is 
“one of the central dilemmas posed by the Bolivarian experience in Venezuela, 
and potentially by almost any other imaginable transition towards socialism in the 
twenty-first century.” Should the emerging forms of popular power, communal 
councils and workers councils, “the seeds of a different kind of state...be 
regulated, institutonalised, even initiated by laws and regulations emanating from 
the old state machine?” The answers to this question “go to the heart of what any 
socialist democracy worth the name might really look like.” 

These are absolutely critical questions. Of course, all states are not equal, and 
the Venezuelan state—a rentist state that stands above society and has bred a 
deep culture of corruption and clientalism—is a particularly hard nut to crack.’ 
Precisely because of the character of that state,-so much of the Bolivanan 
Revolution has involved bypassing its organized structures (as in the case of the 
missions). Is the existing apparatus of the Venezuelan state, then, the obstacle to 
the realization of socialism for the twenty-first century in Venezuela? 

Certainly, we must be aware (as Bruce is) of the obstacles presented by the 
continuing strength of capital in particular sectors, such as import processing, 
finance, and the media, as well as the continuing subversion by impenalism and 
the threat of its intervention (direct or by proxy). However, insofar as we can 
listen to the voices of the people through Bruce’s reporting, this conflict between 
state and popular power is what they identify as thwarting them! What stands 
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between them and the realization of the goals of the Bolivarian Revolution, their . 
own experiences tell them, are the bureaucrats and the office-holders—the people 
they have learned not to trust. It is why they listen to Chavez but “not to those 
around him.” 

But for how long? If the real steps toward realization of that vision of socialism 
for the twenty-first century are frustrated by state/party bureaucrats and 
officeholders, at what point do grassroots activists conclude that they are wasting 
their time? At what point does apathy set in; even with respect to Chavez (who, 
after all, has chosen state ministers and party leaders)? Bruce ends with an 
expression of hope that the new party insisted upon by Chavez, the United 
Socialist Party, will satisfy the communities and militants “fed up with the delays 
and diversions thrown up by so many officials and bureaucrats, and hungry for an 
effective expression of their own power and interests.” Unfortunately, thus far, 
that new party has exhibited a powerful tendency to reproduce the verticalism of 
the state—to become a transmission belt going in the wrong direction. 

Nevertheless, something significant is missing from this picture: the other side 
of the combination of Chávez and the exploited and excluded. Missing is the 
response of Chdvez to the initiatives, demands, and complaints from below. To 
understand the combination, we can’t consider only the voices of the urban poor, 

:workers, and peasants. We also have to consider Ch4vez’s voice and actions, the 
impulse he gets from below—because that impulse is what keeps people listenirtg 
to him. For example, Chavez's decision in April 2008 to nationalize Sidor, the 
large steel firm in the industrial center of Guayana, was a response to the demands 
of the steelworkers in the midst of a dispute with the company that had been the 
beneficiary of privatization under a previous government. Chavez's announcement 
of the nationalization electrified the organized working class in Guayana and 
elsewhere in Venezuela.” As Bruce points out, within a few months, the Sidor 
“workers themselves had begun to relaunch the discussion about what a socialist 
company should look like, and how the employees could exercise democratic 
control within it.” 

But this was really only the beginning of a new dynamic. The next step 
occurred with the convening of the workers in the state sectors (including 
ALCASA) of the region in May 2009, in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Labor, to begin the development of a socialist plan for Guayana. Following 
discussions in their worktables, the reports from the tables began. And the 
demands multiplied and became more and more powerful: nationalize the private 
companies which were supplying inputs; introduce workers’ control; get nd of the 
managers opposed to workers’ rights. The excitement among the workers was 
contagious (even for those watching on television). Chavez, present for the reports, 
sat there, poker-faced, and took notes. When the reports were completed, the 
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workers got their respuesta. Chávez announced that the firms in question would be 
nationalized; said Guayana would lead in developing a new socialist direction for 
the country; and called on the workers to devise a socialist plan within a few 
months for the heavy industries of the region. As might be expected, the workers 
were ecstatic—cheers, tears, hi-fives, and the spontaneous singing of the national 
anthem was their response to Chavez's respuesta." 

Yet this is not the whole story. The workers did meet and came up with their 
proposed plan within two months. Then it all came to a halt. Once again, the 
gusanos on the inside paralyzed the process. And there it could have remained 
(depending upon the response of the workers). In July, however, Chavez breathed 
new life into the socialist plan for Guayana: once again he overruled his local 
officials. He convened a televised cabinet meeting, endorsed the plan, and 
declared that Venezuela now has state capitalism—and you can’t have socialism 
without workers control. 

There is a dialectic at work in Venezuela. The dialectical relationship between 
Chavez and the masses has driven the process within Venezuela forward so far; 
whether it continues, will depend on the initiatives of both sides. That means the 
necessity from the bottom and the top to struggle against the obstacles (many of 
them there because Chávez has relied upon particular people, to date). Jain 
Bruce’s great accomplishment in The Real Venezuela is that he does exactly what 
he set out to do: “to look at the experience of ordinary Venezuelan women and 
men, and to listen to their voices, as a way of getting inside the process.” He 
thereby provides us with essential insights into the consequences of not struggling 
to go beyond those barriers. 


Notes 

1. For a discussion of the concept of socialism for the twenty-first century (including an Appendix, 
“Venezuela: Is the Specter Real?"), see Michael A. Lebowitz, 7he Socialist Akamara, forthcoming from 
Monthly Review Press in 2010. - 

2. Bruce raises other important general questions. In looking at the viability of the cooperative modal, for 
example, he asks at one point: Could this cooperative survive without the support of PDVSA (the national 
oil company)? “Then again, why should it have to?” 

3. See the brilliant discussion of the Venezuelan state in Fernando Coronil, Fhe Magical State (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1997). 

4. Sea the discussion of the Bolivarian Revolution in Michael A. Lebowitz, Budd it Now (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 2006), Chapter 7, “The Revolution of Radical Needs” and in Michael A. Lebowitz, 
“Venezuela: A Good Example of the Bad Left of Latin America,” Monthly Review 59, no. 3 (July-August 
2007). 

5. Chavez's decision in this case involved overruling the local governor and the soonto-be-former Labor 
Minister, who had taken the side of the capitalist owners. 

6. The video records placed on the Web by the government information outlets (and available on YouTube) 
naturally present only Chavez's speech and the reaction; this reinforces a picture of gifts from above, 
rather than demonstrating Chavez's response to the demands of workers. 
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If itis the best of times for the bankers, it is the worst of times for workers. The 
titans of Wall Street came calling in Washington, D.C. just a few months ago, 
and were given the keys to the Treasury's vault. So successful has been the 
government's multi-tnllion-dollar bailout that even those giant financial institutions 
in the worst shape are paying back what they owe, mainly to get out. from under 
what they consider to be onerous public interference in their extraordinarily 
lucrative business activities. 

They are profitable again because of the benefits they've accrued from a 
number of government programs: (a) the essentially zero interest rate they pay for 
money, while they can lend it out at higher rates (or, more likely, use it to trade 
and speculate); (b) the sale of toxic assets at favorable ‘prices (for the banks); and 
(c) funds they received through bailouts of other companies, such as AIG. At 
should be noted that, while the giant banks are returning to profitability as a result 
of extraordinary government support, small banks have not fared as well—I40 
failed banks were seized by the FDIC -in 2009.) Where bankers once sat quietly 
while the people's presumed tribunes in Congress scolded them for their errant 
ways, now they are dictating the terms of financial “reform” and feeling bold 
enough to phone in their regrets when fog delayed their plane and they couldn’t 
make a White House meeting with President Obama, who is begging them day 
and night to start making loans. 

Workers, in contrast, haven’t fared nearly as well. Much was made by the 
news media and the Obama administration that the rate of unemployment in 
November fell by two-tenths of a percentage point after an extended period of 
rising rates, and that the loss of jobs in November was down substantially, to 
1],000, after many months of losses well in excess of several hundred thousand 
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per month. Do these data signal that recovery is at hand? 

Let us look at unemployment first. In November, there were 15.4 million 
officially unemployed persens (those who were not employed and actively seeking 
work in the past four weeks). As high as that rate is, a record one-third of the 
officially unemployed (5.8 million people) have been without work for twenty- 
seven weeks or longer. And, if we add those reduced to working part-time (hours 
cut or only able to secure part-time. work) and those “marginally attached to the 
labor force” (want work and have looked in past year), we get an unemployment 
rate of 17.2 percent, or 26.9 million persons. If we were also to count as 
unemployed all those who want a job but have not looked for one in the past year, 
the unemployment rate would be in excess of 20 percent. The slight fall in 
November's unemployment rate 1s accounted for by a big increase in discouraged 
workers, that subset of those marginally attached to the labor force who. have 
stopped looking for work because they believe no work is available for them. Given 
that there are about six times as many job-seekers as job openings, and that a job- 
seeker can expect to look for work for about half a year before finding a job, it is 
easy to see why people would stop looking for work. A recent New York 
Times/CBS poll of the unemployed tells us that a fearful toll is being taken on 
those without work: anxiety, fear, shame, insomnia, depression, family problems, 
and deteriorating health. In a few years, as research by Harvey Brenner and many 
others has shown, we will look back and be able to demonstrate that the “Great . 
Recession” was responsible for a significant increase in suicides, homicides, 
domestic violence, arrests, prison admissions, stress-related diseases, and overall 
mortality. We are in the midst of a human crisis, make no mistake about it. 

With respect to employment, many of those with jobs have suffered pay and 
hour cuts, loss of benefits, unpaid furloughs, and heavier workloads. The fact that 
productivity has nsen dramatically during the Great Recession means that profits 
are increasing at the expense of the well-being of employees. Economist Paul 
Krugman estimates that, to replace the eight million jobs lost since the downturn 
began two years ago and to provide employment for the normal growth of the 
labor force over the next five years, the economy has to add at least 18,000,000 
jobs, or 300,000 a month, to get “anything that feels like full employment.” The 
chance that the economy, left to itself, will generate this many jobs is close to zero. 
Here, we might note that the United States Department of Commerce’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics predicts that the occupations with the greatest growth over the 
next ten years are low-paying: home health aides, customer service representatives, 
restaurant workers, clerks, retail salespersons, personal and home health care 
aides, nursing aides, and the like. 

What is needed to alleviate this misery? In a word: jobs. In two words: public 
employment. The federal government must create jobs and now-—-not by 
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subsidizing private employers, but by directly employing workers in high quality, 
well-paying jobs. The needs are many, almost unlimited, from child care, health 
care, and education, to rebuilding our infrastructure, public transportation, 
environmental repair, and organic food production. Of course, jobs would have to- 
be combined with shorter hours and an expanded and more generous safety net, 
so that the insecurity haunting workers is greatly diminished. But the kinds of jobs 
we are talking about would not only be great for workers; they would also help to 
shift the economy’s focus from a one-sided myopia on production for profit toward 
a much more sensible production for human use. 

In this connection, we urge everyone to get a copy of Monthly Review Press's 
revised and expanded second edition of Nancy Rose’s fine study of Great 
Depression jobs’ programs, Put to Work: The WPA and Public.Employment in 
the Great Depression. Here, we learn that, in less than two full years, one of the 
programs, the Civil Works Administration, laid millions of feet of sewer pipe, 
built thousands of miles of roads, and thousands of schools and playgrounds. The 
WPA itself did much more, the results of which are to be seen and enjoyed even 
today. Just think if we could do the modern-day equivalents of this. ` 


D 

‘In 2004, Allen Greenspan, then the [Federal Reserve] chairman, said the 
rise in home values was “not enough in our judgment to raise major concerns.” 
dn 2005, Mr. Bernanke—then a Bush administration official_—said a housing 

. bubble was “a pretty unlikely possibility.” As late as May 2007, he said that 
Fed officials “do not expect eee spillovers from the subprime market to 
the rest of the economy.” 

Just this week, Mr. Domnie went to the. ana meeting .of academic 
economists in Atlanta to offer his own history of Fed policy during the 
bubble....He never acknowledged that the Fed simply missed the bubble.... 

“We've never had a decline in house prices on a nationwide basis,” Mr. 

- Bernanke said on CNBC in 2005... | 

“The Federal Reserve has unparalleled expertise,” Mr. Bernanke told 
Congress last month. “We have a great group of economists, financial market 
experts and others who are unique in Washingtonin their ability to address 
these issues.” 

Fair enough. At some point, though, it sure would be nice to hear those 
experts explain how they missed the biggest bubble of our time. 

—-David Leonhardt, “If Fed Missed This Bubble, Will It See a New 
One?” New York Times, January 5, 2010 


~. 
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mentioned that the land beyond 10 per cent slope was entered in 
‘Government Khata’. ... 

We made a field study in Orissa and found that during the land 
survey and settlement operation carned out in the late 1950s and 
continuing in the 1980s in some areas of Koraput district, hardly one 
per cent land in actual possession of the tribal communities was 


recorded in their favour.” 


Tribal cultivators are then termed “encroachers”, and their eviction from 
mineral rich forest and hill tracts follows “legally”. Much lauded statutory 
provisions that purport to give protection to indigenous forest dwellers are ignored 
(“interpreted”) by the relevant ministnes to achieve the same result. A recent 


letter of the POSCO PRATIRODH SANGRAM SAMITI explains: 


“Ministry has granted final clearance for diversion of this forest land for 
the steel plant as of December 30, 2009. 
If any such final clearance has been granted, it is in blatant violation of the 
law, the Ministry's own orders and the assurances repeatedly given by the 
Ministry and yourself to the press and to Parliament. It would appear that 
the Ministry is actively colluding with corporate vested interests and lying 
to Parliament and the people about its commitment to the law. 
Please note the following: 
—The area technically classified as ‘forest’ proposed for the steel plant has 
a large number of people who have been living and cultivating the land for 
many decades, and who have claimed rights over it under. the Forest 
Rights Act. | 
—Section 4(5) of the Forest Rights Act bars the removal of any forest 
dweller from their lands until recognition of rights is complete. This 
section came into force on January Ist, 2008, when the Act was notified. 
Section 3(1)(a) recognizes the rights of forest dwellers to lands that they 
are cultivating. Moreover, sections 3(1)(i) and 5 empower the community 
to protect community forests and their cultural and natural hentage. 
Section 7 further makes any violation of these provisions a criminal 
offence. From January Ist, 2008, it has hence been illegal to hand over 
forest land to anyone without complying with these legal requirements. 


—On March 23rd, 2008, the gram (palli) sabha of Dhinkia village (the 
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statutory authority to initiate the process of recognition of rights under 
section 6(1) of the Forest Rights Act) passed resolutions initiating the 
process of claims for rights, and further demarcating the boundaries of the 
village’s “community forest resource” and declaring its intention to protect 
it, including it’s resolve to deny consent to any diversion of this land. This 
forest land cannot now be disturbed without violating section 5 of the Act. 

—On July 31st, 2009, your Ministry issued a circular in order to clarify 
these statutory requirements, This circular clearly requires that no 
diversion of forest land shall be approved without certification from the 
State government that the process of implementation of the Forest Rights 
Act is complete in the area (please note that complete implementation is 
required, not merely a claim that there are no eligible persons, which 
undoubtedly the State government has made). Moreover, the consent of 
the gram sabhas of the area to the diversion 1s required. [he same has 
already. been denied by the Dhinkia gram sabha and no further request for 
its consent has been received.” 


POSCO has delinked the mining project from the plant construction m order 
to get the vast project under way. A license for over 2,500 hectares for the 
proposed Khandadhar iron ore mines has been recommended by the Orissa State 
government, despite opposition from other companies and locals. But existing iron 
ore mining in the region has already severely impacted the water resources of a 
large region inhabited by many thousands. In the immediate region of the 
proposed mines the only constant water source are waterfalls that are already 
contaminated from iron mining and the water is now not safe for drinking. In the 
larger surrounding region the Central Underground Water Board has reported 
that the underground water level in Joda and Barbil river areas has subsided by 
four metres, that forty percent of the region’s 8,000 tube wells no longer function, 
and that nearly half of the irmgated land can no longer rely on water from the 
Khandadhar waterfalls. 

The POSCO project as a whole requires an immense impact on one of the 
last forested areas remaining in central India. Particular concern has been voiced 
over the State government’s commitment to “facilitate” the provision to POSCO 
of 7,000 crore liters of water per year for the plant alone from the very limited 
water resources of the draught ridden state. This assault on the environment can 
only the comprehended in the context of a mistaken devclopment paradigm, 
compounded by the brutalities of the post-1991 “reform” neoliberal regime. For 
an overview, we recommend to students the website of the Environmental 
Protection Group, Orissa <http://www.epgorissa.org/> 
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_ But POSCO is not having a smooth run. The anti-POSCO movement is gearing up 
again against land acquisition. The POSCO struggle has now acquired strategic 
importance for other industnes and corporate groups that face public agitation for 
destroying forests. This has added an extra dimension to ant- POSCO 
movement; caging the aspirations of agitators to basic minimum such as 
maintenance of status-quo or better compensation 1s profoundly mistaken. The 
movement against the POSCO project is the frontline of the most critical global 
struggle of our time; to preserve an environment in which the next generations can 
thrive and against the primary enemy of humanity, imperialist capitalism. 

When South Korean President Lee Myung-bak was the chief guest of India 's 
most recent Republic Day celebrations, POSCO was—as always——presented as 
a “South Korean” company. In fact, it is not. POSCO is owned and controlled 
from the very center of world capitalism and impenalism in the United States. 

The 1997-8 Asian financial crisis (already three financial crises ago) saw a 

~ co-ordinated assault on the South Korean currency by Wall Street arbitrageurs, 
the infamous George Soros and such like. South Korea went to the IMF and was 
forced to negotiate a “structural reform” cutting its social expenditures, “opening” 
its financial structures, and limiting its deficit. But this was not enough for 
Clinton’s U.S. Treasury Department, and—with the U.S. veto over the IMF— 
they rejected the agreement reached by the IMF and South Korea. _ 

A “SWAT team”—in the words of Business Week magazine—from the 
U.S. Treasury composed of David Lipton, Larry Summers and Timothy 
Geithner descended upon South Korea to set out the additional imperial 
demands: control of South Korea’s leading state-nounshed industries must be 
sold to leading U.S. interests at bargain prices. Facing a total financial collapse if 
dollars were not forthcoming, South Korean leaders gave in. Among the first to 
go was POSCO. Today U.S. holders of POSCO stock greatly oumumber the 
South Korean shareholders. By far the largest block of shares in POSCO are the 
depositary receipts of Bank of New York Mellon, of which the largest holder is 
CITIGROUP. POSCO shares acquired for US$10 in 1998 sell for US$110 
today. It is important for ant-POSCO activists to be aware that when they 
confront the various South Korean executives, or Orissa State politicians, o1 
Chidambaram’s paramilitary police, that behind them are their masters al 
CITICORP and the U.S. Treasury. 

Chidambaram’s murderous attack on resistance by adivasis to then 
dispossession is, we read, slated now to be extended to Orissa. If so, the 
POSCO project due to its size and strategic importance shall unavoidably be a 
spectacular example of the real—imperialist—interests involved. 
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So vast a project of necessity strains the nation’s less than coherent 
institutional framework, and in the process illuminates today’ s ruling forces 
and the way in which they go about achieving their aims. The elements of 
the assault are familiar: dispossession. of tribal cultivators and the 
despoiling of the environment. 

The parliamentary democracy has made something of a spectacle of 
the construction of legislation that would appear to strictly regulate, if not. 
prohibit outright, what is today underway in Onssa (the Forest Rights 
Act, etc. etc.). But statutory language does not interpret itself, and not 
surprisingly the ministries and judiciary are doing whatever is necessary on 
behalf of the ruling interests. Thus the tnbal. cultivators first disappear 
from the legal reality, before their disappearance from sensous reality itself 
courtesy of the next “Tribal Hunt” operation of Chidambaram&Co. 

POSCO needs some 4004 acres, of which but ten percent belong to 
the cultrvators. The rest of the land required belongs to the government, 
and this has been recorded as “under forest” in official documentation. 
Government records do not show that the vast majority of this land has: 
been under cultivation by the people living in these areas for generations. 
But this is not new. B. K. Roy Burman in his article “What has Driven 
the Tribals of Central India to Political Extremism?” (Mainstream, 
Saturday 17 October 2009) sets out the reality: 


“[A]s against involuntary displacement, in many 
predominantly tnbal areas the tribal people are deliberately 
dispossessed of their lands and resources thereon m a 
meticulously Pee manner. [his is a serious charge. But this 
is true. 

...the Planning Commission’s statement submited “ta 
Parliament admits that even in those areas beyond 10 per cent’ 
slope that did not attract the provision of the Forest 
Conservation Act, the rights of the tribal people were not 
recorded as “the Government of Orissa seems to have avoided 
even a survey in order to prevent alienation of fragile hill 
slopes’. Here it should be noted that the statement of the 
Planning Commission is incomplete. On behalf -of the 

. Government of Orissa the Deputy Director, Land Records 
and Survey had submitted a note in which it had been 
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What Every Environmentalist Needs to 
Know About Capitalism 


Fred Magdoff and John -Bellamy Foster 


For those concemed with the fate of the earth, the time has come to face facts: 
not simply the dire reality of climate change but also the pressing need for social- 
system change. [he failure to arrive at a world climate agreement in Copenhagen 
in December 2009 was not simply an abdication of world leadership, as is often 
suggested, but had deeper roots in the inability of the capitalist system to address 
the accelerating threat to life on the planet. Knowledge of the nature and limits of 
capitalism, and the means of transcending it, has therefore become a matter of 
survival. In the words of Fidel Castro in December 2009: “Until very recently, 
the discussion [on the future of world society] revolved around the kind of society 
we would have. Today, the discussion centers on whether human society will 
survive. ' 


l. The Planetary Ecological Crisis 

There is abundant evidence that humans have caused environmental damage 
for millennia. Problems with deforestation, soil erosion, and salinization of 
irrigated soils go back to antiquity. Plato wrote in Critias: 


What proof then can we offer that it [the land in the vicinity of Athens] 
is...now a mere remnant of what it once was?...You are left (as with little 
islands) with something rather like the skeleton of a body wasted by disease; 
the rich, soft soil has all run away leaving the land nothing but skin and bone. 
But in those days the damage had not taken place, the hills had high crests, the 
rocky plane of Phelleus was covered with rich soil, and the mountains were 
covered by thick woods, of which there are some traces today. For some 
mountains which today will only support bees produced not so long ago trees 
which when cut provided roof beams for huge buildings whose roofs are still 
. standing. And there were a lot of tall cultivated trees which bore unlimited 
quantiles of fodder for beasts. The soil benefitted from an annual rainfall 


FRED MAGDOFF (fmagdoff@uvm.edu) is professor emeritus of plant and soil science at the 
University of Vermont and adjunct professor of crop and soil science at Cornell University. He is 
the author of Building Soils for Better Crops (with Harold van Es, third edition, 2009), and The 
ABCs of the Economic Crisis (with Michael Yates, Monthly Review Press, 2009). JOHN BELLAMY 
FOSTER (jfoster(‘monthlyreview.org) is editor of Monthly Review and professor of sociology at the 


University of Oregon. His most recent book is The Ecological Revolution (Monthly Review Press. 
2009). 
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` which did not run to waste off the bare earth as it does today, but was 
absorbed in large quantities and stored in retentive layers of clay, so that what 
was drunk down by the higher regions flowed downwards into the valleys and 
appeared everywhere in-a.multtude of rivers and springs. And the shrines 
which still survive at these former springs are proof of the truth of our present 
account of the country” 


What is different in our current era is that there are many more of us 
inhabiting more of the earth, we have technologies that can do much ‘greater 
damage and do it more quickly, and we have an economic system that knows no 
bounds. The damage being done 1s so widespread that it not only degrades local 
and regional ecologies, but also affects the planetary environment. 

There are many sound reasons that we, along with many other people, are 
concerned about the current rapid degradation of the earth’s environment. Global 
warming, brought about by human-induced increases in greenhouse gases (CO,, 
methane, N,O, etc.), is in the process of destabilizing the world’s climate—with 
horrendous effects for most species on the planet and humanity itself now 
increasingly probable. Each decade is warmer than the one before, with 2009 
tying as the second warmest year (2005 was the warmest) in the 130 years of 
global instrumental temperature records.* Climate change does not occur in a 
gradual, linear way, but is non-linear, with all sorts of amplifying feedbacks and 
hpping points. [here are already clear indications of accelerating problems that lie 


ahead. These include: 


e Melting of the Arctic Ocean ice during the summer, which reduces the 
reflection of sunlight as white ice is replaced by dark ocean, thereby enhancing 
global warming. Satellites show that end-of-summer Arctic: sea ice was 40 
percent less in 2007 than in the late 1970s when accurate measurements 
began.* 

e Eventual disintegration of the Greenland and Antarctic ice sheets, set in motion 
by global warming, resulting in a rise in ocean levels. Even a sea level rise of l- 
2 meters would be disastrous for hundreds of millions of people in low-lying 
countries such as Bangladesh and Vietnam and various island states. A sea 
level rise at a rate of a few meters per century is not unusual in the paleoclimatic 
record, and therefore has to be considered possible, given existing global 
warming trends. At present, more than 400 million people live within five 
meters above sea level, and more than one billion within twenty-five meters.° 

e The rapid decrease of the world’s mountain glaciers, many of which—if 
business-as-usual greenhouse gas emissions continue—could be largely gone (or 
gone altogether) during this century. Studies have shown that 90 percent of 
mountain glaciers worldwide are already visibly retreating as the planet. warms. 
The Himalayan glaciers provide dry season water to countries with billions of 
people in Asia. Their shrinking will lead to floods and acute water scarcity. 
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Already the melting of the Andean glaciers is contributing to floods in that 
region. But the most immediate, current, and long-term problem, associated 
with disappearing glaciers—uisible today in Bolivia and Peru—is that of water 
shortages." 

e Devastating droughts, expanding possibly to 70 percent of the land area within 
several decades under business as usual; already becoming evident in northern 
India, northeast Africa, and Australia.’ 

e Higher levels of CO, in the atmosphere may increase the production of some 

types of crops, but they may then be harmed in future years by a destabilized 

climate that brings either dry or very wet conditions. Losses in rice yields have 
already been measured in parts of Southeast Asia, attributed to higher night 
temperatures that cause the plant to undergo enhanced nighttime respiration. 

This means losing more of what it produced by photosynthesis during the day.® 

Extinction of species due to changes in climate zones that are too rapid for 

species to move or adapt to, leading to the collapse of whole ecosystems 

dependent on these species, and the death of still more species. (See below for 
more details on species extinctions.)® 

Related to global warming, ocean acidification from increased carbon absorption is 

threatening the collapse of marine ecosystems. Recent indications suggest that ocean 

acidification may, in turn, reduce the carbon-absorption efficiency of the ocean. This 
means a potentially faster build-up of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, accelerating 
global warming.'® 


While global climate change and its consequences, along with its “evil twin” of 
ocean acidification (also brought on by carbon emissions), present by far the 
greatest threats to the earth’s species, including humans, there are also other severe 
environmental issues. These include contamination of the air and surface waters 
with industrial pollutants. Some of these pollutants (the metal mercury, for 
example) go up smoke stacks to later fall and contaminate soil and water, while 
others are leached into surface waters from waste storage facilities. Many ocean 
and fresh water fish are contaminated with mercury as well as numerous industrial 
organic chemicals. The oceans contain large “islands” of trash——‘“Light bulbs, 
bottle caps, toothbrushes, Popsicle sticks and tiny pieces of plastic, each the size of 
a grain of rice, inhabit the Pacific garbage patch, an area of widely dispersed trash 
that doubles in size every decade and is now believed to be roughly twice the size 
of Texas. ”™ 

In the United States, drinking water used by millions of people is polluted 
with pesticides such as atrazine as well as nitrates and other contaminants of 
industrial agriculture. Tropical forests, the areas of the greatest terrestrial 
biodiversity, are being destroyed at a rapid pace. Land is being converted into oil 
palm plantations in Southeast Asia—with the oil to be exported as a feedstock for 
making biodiesel fuel. In South America, rainforests are commonly first converted 
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to extensive pastures and later into use for export crops such as soybeans. This 
deforestation is causing an estimated 25 percent of all human-induced release of 
CO,." Scil degradation by erosion, overgrazing, and lack of organic material > 
return threatens the productivity of large areas of the world’s agricultural lands. 

We are all contaminated by a variety of chemicals. A recent survey of twenty 
physicians and nurses tested for sixty-two chemicals in blood and urine—mostly 
organic chemicals such as flame retardants and plasticizers—found that 


each participant had at least 24 individual chemicals in their body, and two 
participants had a high of 39 chemicals detected....All participants had 
bisphenol A [used to make ngid polycarbonate plastics used in water cooler 
bottles, baby bottles, linings of most metal food containers—and present in the 
foods inside these containers, kitchen appliances etc.], and some form of 
phthalates [found in many consumer products such as hair sprays, cosmetics, 
plastic products, and wood finishers], PBDEs [Polybrominated diphenyl 
ethers used as flame retardants in computers, furniture, mattresses, and 
medical equipment] and PFCs [Perfluorinated compounds used in nor-stick 
pans, protective coatings for carpets, paper coatings, etc.].° 


Pen 
~ 


Although physicians and nurses are routinely exposed to larger quantities of 
chemicals than the general public, we are all exposed to these and other chemicals 
that don’t belong in our bodies, and that most likely have negative effects on 
human health. Of the 84,000 chemicals in commercial use in the United States, 
we don’t even have an idea about the composition and potential harmfulness of 20 
percent (close to 20,000)—their composition falls under the category of “trade 
secrets” and is legally withheld.’* = 

Species are disappearing at an aeled rate as their habitats are ja 
due not only to global warming but also to direct human impact on species 
habitats. A recent survey estimated that over 17,000 animals and plants are- at 
risk of extinction. “More than one in five of all known mammals, over a quarter of 
reptiles and 70 percent of plants are under threat, according to the survey, which 
featured over 2,800 new species compared with 2008. “These results are just, the 
tip of the aber. said Craig Hilton- Taylor, who manages the list. He said. many 
more species that have yet to be assessed could also be under serious threat. "18 Ass 
species disappear, ecosystems that depend on the multitude of species to function 
begin to degrade. One of the many consequences of degraded ecosystems, „with 
fewer species appears to be greater transmission of infectious diseases.!® 

It is beyond debate that the ecology of the earth—and the very life support 
systems on which humans as well as other species depend—is under sustained 
and severe attack by human activities. It is also clear that the effects of continuing 
down the same path will be devastating. As James Hansen, director of NASA's 
Goddard Institute for Space Studies, and the world’s most famous: climatologist, 
. has stated: “Planet Earth, creation, the world in which civilization developed, the 
world with climate patterns that we know and stable shorelines, is in imminent 
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penil.... The startling conclusion is that continued exploitation of all fossil fuels on 
Earth threatens not only the other millions of species on the planet but also the 


X survival of humanity itself—and the timetable is shorter than we thought.” 


Moreover, the problem does not begin and end with fossil fuels: but extends to the 
entire human-economic interaction with the environment. 

One of the latest, most important, developments in ecological science is the 
concept of “planetary boundaries,” in which nine critical boundaries/thresholds of 
the earth system have been designated in relation to: (1) climate change; 
(2) ocean acidification; (3) stratospheric ozone depletion; (4) the biogeochemical 
flow boundary (the nitrogen cycle and the phosphorus cycles); (5) global 
freshwater use; (6) change in land use; (7) biodiversity loss; (8) atmospheric 
aerosol loading; and (9) chemical pollution. Each of these is considered essential 
to maintaining the relatively benign climate and environmental conditions that 
have existed during the last twelve thousand years (the Holocene epoch). The 
sustainable boundaries in three of these systems—climate change, biodiversity, 


‘and human interference with the nitrogen cycle—may have already been crossed. 


it. Common Ground: Transcending Business as Usual 

We strongly agree with many environmentalists who have concluded that 
continuing “business as usual” is the path to global disaster. Many people have 
determined that, in order to limit the ecological footprint of human beings on the 
earth, we need to have an economy-—particularly in the rich countries—that 
doesn’t grow, so as to be able to stop and possibly reverse the increase in 
pollutants released, as well as to conserve non-renewable resources and more 
rationally use renewable resources. Some environmentalists are concerned that, if 
worldoutput keeps expanding and everyone in developing countries seeks to attain 
the standard of living of the wealthy capitalist states, not only will pollution 
contiñüe to increase beyond what the earth system can absorb, but we will also run 
out of the limited non-renewable resources on the globe. The Limits to Growth by 
Donella Meadows, Jorgen Randers, Dennis Meadows, -and William Behrens, 
published in 1972 and updated in 2004 as Limits to Growth: The 30-Year 
Update; is an example of concern with this issue.” It is clear that there are 
biospheric limits, and that the planet cannot support the-close to 7 billion people 
already‘alive (nor, of course, the 9 billion projected for mid-century) at what is 
known“as a Western, “middle class” standard of living. The Worldwatch Institute 
has recently estimated that a world which used biocapacity per capita at the level 
of the contemporary United States could only support 1.4 bilion people.” The 
primaty problem is an ancient one and lies not with those who.do not have enough 
for a’decent standard of living, but rather with those for whom enough does not 
«exist. As Epicurus said: “Nothing is enough to someone for-whom enough is 
Kittle.”"™= A global social system organized on the basis of “enough is little” is 
bound eventually to destroy all around it and itself as well. : 

Many people are aware of the need for social justice when solving this 
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problem, especially because so many of the poor are living under dangerously 
precarious conditions, have been especially hard hit by environmenta! disaster and 
degradation, and promise to be the main victims if current trends are allowed to : 
continue. It is clear that approximately half of humanity—over three billion 
people, living in deep poverty and subsisting on less than $2.50 a day—need to 
have access to the requirements for a basic human existence such as decent 
housing, a secure food supply, clean water, and medical care. We wholeheartedly 
agree with all of these concerns.” 

Some environmentalists feel that it is possible to solve most of our problems by 
tinkering with our economic system, introducing greater energy efficiency and 
substituting “green” energy sources for fossil fuelk—or coming up with 
technologies to ameliorate the problems (such as using carbon capture from power 
plants and injecting it deep into the earth). There is a movement toward “green” 
practices to use as marketing tools or to keep up with other companies claiming to 
` use such practices. Nevertheless, within the environmental movement, there are. 
some for whom it is clear that mere technical adjustments in the current productive. 
system will not -be enough to solve the dramatic and potentially catastrophic 
problems we face. 

Curtis White begins his 2009 article in Orion, entitled “The Barbaric Heart: 
Capitalism and the Crisis of Nature,” with: “There is a fandamental question that 
environmentalists are not very good at asking, let alone answering: ‘Why is this, 
the destruction of the natural world, happening?’ It is impossible to find real 
and lasting solutions until we are able satisfactorily to answer this seemingly simple 
question. 

It is our contention that most of the critical environmental problems we have 
are either caused, or made much worse, by the workings of our economic system. 
Even such issues as population growth and technology are best viewed in terms of 
their relation to the socioeconomic organization of society. Environmental 
problems are not a result of human ignorance or innate zreed. They do not arise 
because managers of individual large corporations or developers are morally 
deficient. Instead, we must look to the fundamental workings of the economic (and 
political/social) system for explanations. It is precisely the fact that ecological 
destruction is built into the inner nature and logic of our present system of 
production that makes it so difficult to solve. 

In addition, we shall argue that “solutions” proposed for environmental 
devastation, which would allow the current system of production and distribution 
to proceed unabated, are not real solutions. In fact, such “solutions” will make 
things worse because they give the false 1 impression that the problems are on their 
way to being overcome when the reality is quite different. The overwhelming 
environmental problems facing the worldand its people will not be effectively dealt 
with until we institute another way for humans to interact with nature—altering 
the way we make decisions on what and how muck to produce. Our most 
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necessary, most rational goals require that we take into account fulfilling basic 
human needs, and creating just and sustainable conditions on behalf of present 

X and future generations (which also means being concerned about the. preservation 
of other species). ` 


If. Characteristics of Capitalism in Conflict with the Environment 

‘The economic system that dominates nearly all corners of the. world is 
capitalism, which, for most humans, is as “invisible” as the air we breathe. We 
are, in fact, largely oblivious to this worldwide system, much as fish are oblivious 
to the water in which they swim. It is capitalism’s ethic, outlook, and frame of 
mind that we assimilate and acculturate to as we grow up. Unconsciously, we 
learn that greed, exploitation of laborers, and competition (among people, 
businesses, countries) are not only acceptable but are actually good for society 
because they help to make our economy function “efficiently.” 

Let’s consider some of the key aspects of capitalism’s conflict with 

environmental sustainability. 


A. Capitalism Is a System that Must Continually Expand 


No-growth capitalism is an oxymoron: when growth ceases, the system is in a 
state of crisis with considerable suffering among the unemployed. Capitalism’s 
basic driving force and its whole reason for existence is the amassing of profits and 
wealth through the accumulation (savings and investment) process. It recognizes 
no limits to its own self-expansion—not in the economy as a whole; not in the 
profits desired by the wealthy; and not in the increasing consumption that people 
are cajoled into desiring in order to generate greater profits for corporations. The 
environment exists, not as a place with inherent boundanes within which human 
beings must live together with earth’s other species, but as a realm to be exploited 
in a process of growing economic expansion. 

Indeed, businesses, according to the inner logic of capital, which is enforced by 
competition, must either grow or die—as must the system itself. There is little that 
can be done to increase profits from production when there is slow or no growth. 
Under such circumstances, there is little reason to invest in new capacity, thus 
closing off the profits to be derived from new investment. There is also just so 
much increased profit that can be easily squeezed out of workers in a stagnant 
economy. Such measures as decreasing the number of workers and asking those 
remaining to “do more with less,” shifting the costs of pensions and health 
insurance to workers, and introducing automation that reduces the number of 
needed workers can only go so far without further destabilizing the system. If a 
corporation is large enough it can, like Wal-Mart, force suppliers, afraid of losing 
the business, to decrease their prices. But these means are not enough to satisfy 
what is, in fact, an insatiable quest for more profits, so corporations are continually 
engaged 1 in struggle with their competitors (including frequently buying them out) 
to increase market share and gross sales. 
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It is true that the system can continue to move forward, to some extent, as a 
result of financial speculation leveraged by growing debt, even in the face of a 
tendency to slow growth in the underlying economy. But this means, as we have 
seen again and again, the growth of financial bubbles that inevitably burst?‘ 
There is no.altemnative under capitalism to the endless expansion of the “real 
economy” (ie., production), irrespective of actual human needs, consumption, or 
the environment. 

One might still imagine that it would be theoretically possible for a capitalist 
economy to have zero growth, and still meet all of humanity's basic needs. Let’s 
suppose that all the profits that corporations earn (after allowing for replacing 
worn out equipment or buildings) are either spent by capitalists on their own ` 
consumption or given to workers as wages and benefits, and consumed. As 
capitalists and.workers spend this money, they would purchase the goods and 
services produced, and the economy could stay at a steady state, no-growth level. 
(what Marx called “simple reproduction” and has sometimes been called the - 

“stationary state”). Since there would be no investment in new productive 
capacity, there would be no economic growth and accumulation, no profits 
‘generated. 

There is, however, one slight problem with this “capitalist no-growth utopia’ "s 
it violates the basic motive force of capitalism. What capital strives for and is the 
purpose of its existence is its own expansion. Why would capitalists, who in every 
fiber of their beings believe that they have a personal right to business profits, and 
who are driven to accumulate wealth, simply spend the economic surplus at their 
disposal on their own consumption or (less likely still) give it to workers to spend 
on theirs——-rather than seek to expand wealth? If profits are not generated, how 
could economic crises be avoided under capitalism? To the contrary, it is ‘clear 
that owners of capital will, as long as. such ownership relations remain, “do 
whatever they can within their power to maximize the amount of profits they 
accrue. A stationary state, or steady-state, economy as a stable solution is only 
conceivable if separated from the social relations of capital itself. TA 

Capitalism is a system that constantly generates a reserve . army of, “the 
unemployed; meaningful, full employment is a ranty that occurs only at very "high 
rates of growth (which are correspondingly dangerous to ecological sustainability). 
Taking the U.S. economy as the example, let’s take a look at what happens to the 
number of “officially” unemployed when the economy grows at different 'fátes 
during a period of close to sixty years (Table 1). oath 

For background, we should note that the U.S. population is growing by ‘alittle 
less than | percent a year, as is the net number of new entrants into the normal 
working age portion of the population. In current U.S. unemployment 
measurements, those considered to be officially unemployed must have looked for 
work within the last four weeks and cannot be employed in part-time’ jobs. 


Individuals without jobs, who have not looked for work during the previous four 
oe 
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Table 1. Change in Unemployment at Different Growth Rates of the 

Economy (1949-2008) 
Average change in 

percent unemployment | Number of years 
from previous year* 





Change in real GDP 
from previous year 


Years with growth 
in unemployment 


*A negative number indicates a growth in cinployment. 

Sources: NIPA Table 1.1.1. Percent Change From Preceding Period in Real Gross Domestic Product. 
Series Id: LNS14000000Q, Current Population Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Quarterly 
Unemployment Rate. 


weeks (but who have looked within the last year), either because they believe there 
are no jobs available, or because they think there are none for which they are 
qualified, are classified as “discouraged” and are not counted as officially 
unemployed. Other “marginally attached workers,” who have not recently looked 
for work (but have in the last year), not because they were “discouraged,” but for 
other reasons, such as lack of affordable day care, are also excluded from the 
official unemployment count. In addition, those working part-time but wanting to 
work full-time are not considered to be officially unemployed. The unemployment 
rate for the more expanded definition of unemployment (U-6) provided by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which also includes the above categories (i.c., 
discouraged workers, other marginally attached workers, and parttime worker 
desiring full-time employment) is generally almost twice the official U.S. 
employment rate (U-3). In the following analysis, we focus only on the official 
unemployment data. 

What, then, do we see in the relationship between economic growth and 
unemployment over the last six decades? 


|. During the eleven years of very slow growth, less than 1.1 percent per year, 
unemployment increased in each of the years. 

2.In 70 percent (nine of thirteen) of the years when GDP grew between 1.2 and 
3 percent per year, unemployment also grew. 

3. During the twenty-three years when the U.S. economy grew fairly rapidly (from 
3.1 to 5.0 percent a year), unemployment still increased in three years and 
reduction in the percent unemployed was anemic in most of the others. 

4. Only in the thirteen years when the GDP grew at greater than 5.0 percent 
annually did unemployment not increase in any of these years. 
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Although this table is based on calendar years and does not follow business 
cycles, which, of course, do not correspond neatly to the calendar, it is clear that, if 
the GDP growth rate isn't substantially greater than the increase in population, 
people lose jobs. While slow or no growth is a problem for business owners trying 
to increase their profits, it is a disaster for working people. 

What this tells us is that the capitalist system is a very crude instrument in 
terms of providing jobs in relation to growth—if growth is to be justified by 
employment. It will take a rate of growth of around 4 percent or higher, far above 
the average growth rate, before the unemployment problem is surmounted in U.S. 
capitalism today. Worth noting 1s the fact that, since the 1940s, such high rates of 
growth in the U.S. economy have hardly ever been reached except in times of 
wars. 


B. Expansion Leads to Investing Abroad in Search of Secure Sources of Raw 
Materials, Cheaper Labor, and New Markets 


As companies expand, they saturate, or come close to saturating, the “home” 
market and look for new markets abroad to sell their goods. In addition, they and 
their governments (working on behalf of corporate interests) help to secure entry 
and control over key natural resources suchas oil-and a variety of minerals. We 
are in the midst of a “land-grab;” “as private capital and government sovereign - 
wealth funds strive to gain control of vast acreage throughout the world to produce 
food and biofuel feedstock crops, for their “home” markets. It is estimated that 
some thirty million hectares of land (roughly equal to two-thirds of the arable land 
in Europe), much of them in Africa, have been recently acquired or are in the 
process of being acquired by rich countnes and international corporations.” | 

This global land seizure (even if by “legal” means) can be regarded as part of 
the larger history of imperialism. The story of centuries of European plunder and 
expansion is well documented. The current U.S-led wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan follow the same general historical pattern, and are clearly related to 
U.S. attempts to control the main world sources of oil and gas.” 

Today multinatonal (or transnational) corporations scour the world for 
resources and opportunities wherever they can find them, exploiting cheap labor in 
poor countries and reinforcing, rather than reducing, imperialist divisions. The 
result is a more rapacious global exploitation of nature and increased differentials 
of wealth and power. oan corporations have no loyalty to anything but their own 
bottom lines. 


C. A System that, by Its Very Nature, Must. Grow and Expand Will Eventually 
Come Up Against the Reality of Finite Natural Resources 


The irreversible exhaustion of finite natural resources will leave future 
generations without the possibility of having use of these resources. Natural 
resources are used in the process of production—oil, gas, and coal (fuel), water 
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(in industry and agriculture), trees (for lumber and paper), a variety of mineral 
deposits (such as iron ore, copper, and bauxite), and so on. Some resources, such 
as forests and fisheries, are of a finite size, but can be renewed by natural 
processes if used in a planned system that is flexible enough to change as 
conditions warrant. Future use of other resources—oil and gas, minerals, aquifers 
in some desert or dryland areas (prehistorically deposited water)—are limited 
forever to the supply that currently exists. The water, air, and soil of the biosphere 
can continue to function well for the living creatures on the planet only if pollution 
doesn’t exceed their limited capacity to assimilate and render the pollutants 
harmless. 

Business owners and managers generally consider the short term in their 
operations—most take into account the coming three to five years, or, in some rare 
instances, up to ten years. [his is the way they must function because of 
unpredictable business conditions. (phases of the business cycle, competition from 
other corporations, prices of needed inputs, etc.) and demands from speculators 
looking for short-term returns. They therefore act in ways that are largely oblivious 
of the natural limits to their activities—as if there is an unlimited supply of natural 
resources for exploitation. Even if the reality of limitation enters their 
consciousness, it merely speeds up the exploitation of a given resource, which is - 
extracted as rapidly as possible, with capital then moving on to new areas of 
resource exploitation. When each individual capitalist pursues the goal of making 
a profit and accumulating capital, decisions are made that collectively harm pee 
asawhole. —, 

The length of time before sonnel deposits are exhausted depends 
the size of the deposit and the rate of extraction of the resource. While depletion of 
some resources may be hundreds of years away (assuming that the rate of growth 
of extraction remains the same), limits for some important ones—oil and some 
minerals—are not that far off. For example, while predictions regarding peak oil 
vary among energy analysts—going by the conservative estimates of oil companies 
themselves, at the rate at which oil is currently being used, known reserves will be 
exhausted within the next fifty years. The prospect of peak oil is projected in 
numerous corporate, government, and scientific reports. The question today is not 
whether peak oil is likely to arrive soon, but simply how soon.?” 

Even if usage doesn't grow, the known deposits of the critical fertilizer 
ingredient phosphorus that can be exploited on the basis of current technology will 
be exhausted in this century. 

Faced with limited natural resources, there is no eer way to prioritize 
under a modem capitalist system, in which the well-to-do with their economic 
leverage decide via the market how commodites are allocated. When extraction 
begins to decline, as is projected for oil within the near future, price increases will 
put even more pressure on what had been, until recently, the boast of world 
capitalism: the supposedly prosperous “middle-class” workers of the countries of 
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the center. 

The well-documented decline of many ocean fish species, almost to the point 
of extinction, 1s an example of how renewable resources can be exhausted. It is in 
the short-term individual interests of the owners of fishing boats—some of which 
operate at factory scale, catching, processing, and freezing fish—to maximize the 
take. Hence, the fish are depleted. No one protects the common interest. In a 
system run generally on private self-interest and accumulation, the state is normally 
incapable of doing so. This is sometimes called the tragedy of the commons. But it 
should be called the tragedy of the private exploitation of the commons. 

The situation would be very different if communities that have a stake in the 
continued availability of a resource managed the resource in place of the large- 
scale corporation. Corporations are subject to the singleminded goal of 
maximizing short-term profhts—after which they move on, leaving devastation 
behind, in effect mining the earth. Although there is no natural limit-to human 
greed, there are.limits, as we are daily learning, to many resources, including 
“renewable” ones, such as the productivity of the seas. (The depletion of fish off 
the coast of Somalia because of overfishing by factory-scale fishing fleets is 
believed to be one of the causes for the nse of piracy that now plagues 
international shipping in the area. Interestingly, the neighboring Kenyan fishing 
industry is currently rebounding because the pirates also serve to keep large fishing 
fleets out cf the area.) 

The exploitation of renewable resources before they can be renewed .is referred 
to as “overshooting” the resource. This is occurring not only with the major 
fisheries, but also with groundwater (for example, the Oglala aquifer in the 
United States, large areas of northwestern India, Northern China, and a number 
of locations in North Africa and the Middle East), with tropical forests, and ¢ even 
with soils. 

Duke University ecologist John Terborgh described a recent trip he took toa 
small African nation where foreign economic exploitation is combined with a 


ruthless depletion of resources. > ; 
‘Ji 


Everywhere I went, foreign commercial interests were exploiting resources after 
signing contracts with the autocratic government. Prodigious logs, four and five 
feet in diameter, were coming out of the virgin forest, oil and natural gas were 
being exported from the coastal region, offshore fishing nghts had been sold to 
foreigr. interests, and exploration for oil and minerals was underway in the 
interior. The exploitation of resources in North America during the five- 
hundred-year post-discovery era followed a typical sequence—fish, furs, game, 
timber, farming virgin soils—but because of the hugely expanded scale ‘of 
today’s economy and the availability of myriad sophisticated technologies, 
exploitation of all the resources in poor developing countries now goes onat 
the same time. In a few years, the resources of this African country and others 


like it will be sucked dry. And what then? The people there are currently 


enjoying an illusion of prosperity, but it is only an illusion, for they are not 
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preparing themselves for anything else. And neither are we? 


D. A System Geared to Exponential Growth in the Search ‘for Profits Will 
Inevitably Transgress Planetary Boundaries 


The earth system can be seen as consisting of a number of critical 


- biogeochemical processes that, for hundreds of millions of years, have served to 


reproduce life. In the last 12 thousand or so years the world climate has taken the 
relatively benign form associated with the geological epoch known as the 
Holocene, during which civilization arose. Now, however, the socioeconomic 
system of capitalism has grown to such a scale that it overshoots fundamental 
planetary boundaries—the carbon cycle, the nitrogen cycle, the soil, the forests, 
the oceans. More and more of the terrestrial (land-based) photosynthetic product, 
upwards of 40 percent, is now directly accounted for by human production. All 
ecosystems on earth are in visible decline. With the increasing scale of the world 
economy, the human-generated rifts in the earth’s metabolism inevitably become 
more severe and more multifarious. Yet, the demand for more and greater 
economic growth and accumulation, even in the wealthier countries, is built into 
the capitalist system. As a result, the world economy is one massive bubble. 

_ There ts nothing in the nature of the current system, moreover, that will allow 
it to pull back before it is too late. To do that, other forces from the bottom of 
society will be required. 


E. Capitalism Is Not Just an Economic System—It Fashions a Political, Judicial, 
and Social System to Support the System of Wealth and Accumulation 


Under capitalism people are at the service of the economy and are viewed as 
needing to consume more and more to keep the economy functioning. The massive 
and, in the words of Joseph Schumpeter, “elaborate psychotechnics of advertising” 


are absolutely necessary to keep people buying.” Morally, the system is based on 


the proposition that each, following his/her own interests (greed), will promote the 
general interest and growth. Adam Smith famously put it: “It is not from the 
benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker that we expect our dinner, but 
from their regard to their own interest.”*? In other words, individual greed (or 
quest for profits) drives the system and human needs are satisfied as a mere by- 
product. Economist Duncan Foley has called this proposition and the economic 
and social irrationalities it generates “Adam’s Fallacy.”** 

The attitudes and mores needed for the smooth functioning of such a system, 
as well as for people to thrive as members of society—-greed, individualism. 
competitiveness, exploitation of others, and “consumerism” (the drive to purchase 
more and more stuff, unrelated to needs and even to happiness)—are inculcated 
into people by schools, the media, and the workplace. The title of Benjamin 
Barber's book—Consumed: How Markets Corrupt Children, Infantilize Adults, 
and Swallow Citizens Whole—says a lot. 

The notion of responsibility to others and to community, which is the 
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foundation of ethics, erodes. under such a system. In the words of Gordon 
Gekko—the fictional corporate takeover artist in Oliver Stone’s film Wall 
Street-—“Greed is Good.” Today, in the face of widespread public outrage, with 
financial capital walking off with big bonuses denved from government bailouts, 
capitalists have turned to preaching selfinterest as the bedrock of society from the 
very pulpits. On November 4, 2009, Barclay’s Plc Chief Executive Officer John 
Varley declared from a wooden lectern in St. Martin-in-the-Fields at London’s 
Trafalgar: Square that “Profit is not Satanic.” Weeks earlier, on October 20, 
2009, Goldman Sachs International adviser Brian Griffiths declared before the 
congregation at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London that “The injunction of Jesus to 
love others as ourselves is a recognition of self-interest.” _ 

Wealthy people come to believe that they deserve their wealth because of hard 
work (theirs or their forbearers) and possibly luck. The ways in which their wealth 
and prosperity arose out of the social labor of innumerable other people are 
downplayed. They see the poor—and the poor frequently agree—as having 
something wrong with them, such as laziness or not getting a sufficient education. 
The structural obstacles that prevent most people from significantly bettering their 
conditions are also downplayed. This view of each individual as a separate 
economic entity concerned primarily with one’s (and one’s family’s) own well- 
being, obscures our common humanity and need3. People are not inherently 
selfish but are encouraged to become so in response to the pressures and 
characteristics of the system. After all, if each person doesn’t look out for 
“Number One” in a dog-eat-dog system, who will? 

Traits fostered by capitalism are commonly viewed as being innate “human 
nature,” thus making a society organized along other goals than the profit motive 
unthinkable. But humans are clearly capable of a wide range of characteristics, 
extending from great cruelty to great sacrifice for a cause, to caring for non-related 
others, to true altruism. The “killer instinct” that we supposedly inherited from 
evolutionary ancestors—the “evidence” being chimpanzees’ killing the babies of 
other chimps—is being questioned by reference to the peaceful characteristics of 
other hominids such as gorillas and bonobos (as closely related to humans as 
chimpanzees). Studies of human babies have also shown that, while selfishness is 
a human trait, so are cooperation, empathy, altruism, and helpfulness.” 
Regardless of what traits we may have inherited from our hominid ancestors, 
research on pre-capitalist societies indicates that very different norms from those in 
capitalist societies are encouraged and expressed. As Karl Polanyi summanzed 
the studies: “The outstanding discovery of recent historical and anthropological 
research is that man’s economy, as a rule, is submerged in his social relationships. 
He does not act so as to safeguard his individual interest in the possession of 
material goods; he acts so as to safeguard his social standing, his social claims, his 
social assets." In his 1937 article on “Human Nature” for the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, John Dewey concluded—in terms that have been verified by 
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all subsequent social science—that: 


The present controversies between those who assert the essential fixity of © 
human nature and those who believe in a greater measure of modifiability 
center chiefly around the future of war and the future of a competitive ~ 
economic system motivated by private profit. It is justifiable to say without 
dogmatism that both anthropology and history give support: to those who wish 
to change these institutions. It is demonstrable that many of the obstacles to 
change which have been attributed to human nature are in fact due to the 
inertia of institutions and to the voluntary desire of powerful classes to maintain 
the existing status.” 


Capitalism is unique among social systems in its active, extreme cultivation of 
individual self-interest or “possessive-individualism.”™ Yet the reality is that non- 
capitalist human societies have thrived over a long period—for more than 99 
percent of the time since the emergence ‘of anatomically modern humans—while 
encouraging other traits such as sharing and responsibility to the group. There is 
no reason to doubt that this can happen again.” 

The incestuous connection that exists today between business interests, 
politics, and law is reasonably apparent to most observers.” These include 
outright bribery, to the more subtle sorts of buying access, friendship, and 
influence through campaign contributions and lobbying efforts. In addition, a 
culture develops among political leaders based on the precept that what is good for 
capitalist business is good for the country. Hence, political leaders increasingly see 
themselves as political entrepreneurs, or the counterparts of economic 
entrepreneurs, and regularly convince themselves that what they do for 
corporations to obtain the funds that will help them get reelected is actually in the 
public interest. Within the legal system, the interests of capitalists and their 
businesses are given almost every benefit. 

Given the power exercised by business interests over the economy, state, and 
media, it is extremely difficult to effect fundamental changes that they oppose. It 
therefore makes it next to impossible to have a rational and ecologically sound 
energy policy, health care system, agncultural and food system, industrial policy, 
trade policy, education, etc. 


IV. Characteristics of Capitalism in Conflict with Social Justice 

The characteristics of capitalism discussed above—the necessity to grow; the 
pushing of people to purchase more and more; expansion abroad; use of resources 
without concern for future generations; the crossing of planetary boundaries; and 
the predominant role often exercised by the economic system over the moral, legal, 
political, cultural forms of society—are probably the characteristics of capitalism 
that are most harmful for the environment. But there are other characteristics of 
the system that greatly impact the issue of social justice. It is important to look 
more closely at these social contradictions imbedded in the system. 
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A. As the System Naturally Functions, a Great Disparity Arises in Both Wealth 
and Income | 


There is a logical connection between capitalism’s successes and its failures. 
The poverty and misery of a large mass of the world's people is not an accident, 
some inadvertent byproduct of the system, one that can be eliminated with a little 
tinkering here or there. The fabulous accumulation of wealth—as a direct 
consequence of the way capitalism works nationally and intemationally—has 
simultaneously produced persistent hunger, malnutrition, health problems, lack of 
water, lack of sanitation, and general misery for a large portion of the people of the 
world. The wealthy few resort to the mythology that the grand disparities are 
actually necessary. For example, as Bnan Griffiths, the advisor to Goldman Sachs 
International, quoted above, put it: “We have to tolerate the inequality as a way to 
achieving greater prosperity and opportunity for all.”4? What's good for the rich 
also—according to them—coincidentally happens to be what’s good for society as 
a whole, even though many remain mired in a perpetual state of poverty. 

Most people need to work in order to earn wages to purchase the necessities of 
life. But, due to the way the system functions, there is a large number of people 
precariously connected to jobs, existing on the bottom rungs of the ladder. They 
are hired during times of growth and fired as growth slows or as their labor is no 
longer needed for other reasons—Marx referred to this group as the “reserve army 
of labor.” ? Given a system with booms and busts, and one in which profits are: the 
highest prionty, it is not merely convenient to have a group of people in the reserve 
army; it is absolutely essential to the smooth workings of the system. It serves, 

A 
above all, to hold down wages. The system, without significant intervention by 
government (through large inheritance taxes and substantial progressive income 
taxes), produces a huge inequality of both income and wealth that passes from 
generation to generation. The production of great wealth and, at the same>time 
great poverty, within and between countries is not coincidental—wealth and 
poverty are likely two sides of the same coin. 

In 2007, the top | percent of wealth holders in the United States TR T 
33.8 percent of the wealth of the country, while the bottom 50 percent of: the 
population owned a mere 2.5 percent. Indeed, the richest 400 individuals had a 
combined net worth of $1.54 trillion in 2007—approaching that of the bottom 
150 million people (with an aggregate net worth of $1.6 trillion). On a global 
scale, the wealth of the world’s 793 billionaires is, at present, more than $3 
trillion—equivalent to about 5 percent of total world income ($60.3 trillion in 
2008). A mere 9 million people worldwide (around one-tenth of | percent of 
world population) designated as “high net worth individuals” currently hold a 
combined $35 trillion in wealth—equivalent to more than 50 percent of world 
income.* As wealth becomes more concentrated, the wealthy gain more political 
power, and they will do what they can to hold on to all the money they can—-at 
the expense of those in lower economic strata. Most of the productive forces of 
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society, such as factories, machinery, raw materials, and land, are controlled by a 
relatively small percentage of the population. And, of course, most people see 
- nothing wrong with this seemingly natural order of things. 


B. Goods and Services Are Rationed According to Ability to Pay 


The poor do not have access to good homes or adequate food supplies because 
they do not have “effective” demand—although they certainly have biologically 
based demands. All goods are commodities. People without sufficient effective 
demand (money) have no right in the capitalist system to any particular type of 
commodity——whether it is a luxury such as a diamond bracelet or a huge 
McMansion, or whether it is a necessity of life such as a healthy physical 
environment, reliable food supplies, or quality medical care. Access to all 
commodities is determined, not by desire or need, but by having sufficient money 
or credit to purchase them. Thus, a system that, by its very workings produces 
inequality and holds back workers’ wages, ensures that many (in some societies, 
most) will not have access to even the basic necessities or to what we might 
consider a decent human existence. 

It should be noted that, during periods when workers’ unions and political 
parties were strong, some of the advanced capitalist countries of Europe instituted 
a more generous safety net of programs, such as universal health care, than those 
in the United States. This occurred as a result of a struggle by people who 
demanded that the government provide what the market cannot—equal access to 
some of life’s basic needs. 


i ‘Capitalism Is a System Marked by Recurrent Economic Downturns 
te . 


‘-Imithe ordinary business cycle,. factories and whole industries produce more 
and:more during a boom—assuming it will never end and not wanting to miss out 
on.the “good times’——resulting in overproduction and overcapacity, leading to a 
recession. In other words, the system is prone to crises, during which the poor and 
near poor suffer the most. Recessions occur with some regularity, while 
depressions are much less frequent. Right now, we are in a deep recession or mint 
depression (with 10 percent official unemployment), and many think we've 
averted a full-scale depression by the skin of our teeth. All told, since the mid- 
1850s there have been thirty-two recessions or depressions in the United States 
(not including the current one)—with the average contraction since 1945 lasting 
around ten months and the average expansion between contractions lasting about 
six years.“ Ironically, from the ecological point of view, major recessions— 
although causing great harm to many people—are actually a benefit, as lower 
production leads to less pollution of the atmosphere, water, and land. 


V. Proposals for the Ecological Reformation of Capitalism 
There are some people who fully understand the ecological and social 
problems that capitalism brings, but think that capitalism can and should be 
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reformed. According to Benjamin Barber: “The struggle for the soul of capitalism 
is...a struggle between the nation’s economic body and its civic soul: a struggle to 
put capitalism in its proper place, where it serves our nature and needs rather than 
manipulating and fabricating whims and wants. Saving capitalism means bringing 
it into harmony with spint—with prudence, pluralism and those ‘things. of the 
public’...that define our civic souls. A revolution of the spirit.” William Greider 
has written a book titled The Soul of Capitalism: Opening Paths to a Moral 
Economy. And there are books that tout the potential of “green capitalism” and 
the “natural capitalism” of Paul Hawken, Amory Lovins, and L. Hunter 
Lovins. Here, we are told that we can get rich, continue growing the economy, 
and increase consumption without end—and save the planet, all at the game time! 
How good can it get? There is a slight problem—a system that has only one goal, 
the maximization of profits, has no soul, can never have a soul, can never be green, 
and, by its very nature, it must manipulate and fabricate whims and wants. i 

There are a number of important “out of the box” ecological and 
environmental thinkers and doers. They are genuinely good and well-meaning 
people who are concerned with the health of the planet, and most are also 
concerned with issues of social justice. However, there is one box from which they 
cannot escape—the capitalist economic system. ‘Even the increasing numbers of 
_ individuals who criticize the system and its “market failures” frequently end up 
with “solutions” aimed at a tightly controlled “humane” and .non-corporate 
_ capitalism, instead of actually getting outside the box of capitalism. They are 
unable even to think about, let alone promote,:an economic system that has 
different goals and decision-making -processes—one that places primary emphasis 
on human and environmental needs, as opposed to profits. 

Corporations are outdoing each’ other to portray themselves as “green.” You 
can buy and wear your Gucci clothes witha clean conscience because the 
company is helping to protect rainforests by using less paper.” Newsweek claims 
that corporate giants such as Dell, Hewlett-Packard, Johnson & Johnson, Intel, 
and IBM are the top five green companies of .2009 because of their use of 

“renewable” sources of energy, reporting greenhouse gas emissions (or lowering 
them), and implementing formal environmental policies and good reputations.” 
You can travel wherever you want, guilt-free, by purchasing carbon “offsets” that 
supposedly cancel out the environmental effects of your trip. 

Let's take a look at some of the proposed devices for dealing with the 
ecological havoc without disturbing capitalism. ` 


A. Better Technologies oe. Are Morr reys Efficient and Use Fewer Material 
Inputs 


Some proposals to E energy ikaenea as -those to help people 
tighten up their old homes so that less fuel is required to heat in the winter—are 
just plain common sense. The efficiency of machinery, including household 
appliances and automobiles, has been going up continually, and is a normal part 
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of the system. Although much more can be accomplished in this area, increased 
efficiency usually leads to lower costs and increased use (and often increased size 
as well, as in automobiles), so that the energy used is actually increased. The 
misguided push to “green” agrofuels has been enormously detrimental to the 
environment. Not only has it put food and auto fuel in direct competition, at the 
expense of the former, but.it has also sometimes actually decreased overall energy 
efficiency. ® 


B. Nuclear Power 


Some scientists concerned with climate change; including James Lovelock and 
James Hansen, see nuclear power as an energy alternative, and as a partial 
technological answer to the use of fossil-fuels; one:that is much preferable to the 
growing use of coal. However, although the technology. of nuclear energy has 
improved somewhat, with third-generation nuclear plants; and with the possibility 
(still not a reality) of fourth generation nuclear energy, the dangers of nuclear 
power are still enormous—given radioactive waste lasting hundreds and thousands 
of years, the social management of complex systems, and. the sheer level of risk 
involved. Moreover, nuclear plants take about ten years to-build and are extremely 
costly and uneconomic. There are all sorts of reasons, therefore (not least of all, 
future generations), to be extremely wary of nuclear power as any kind of solution. 
To go in that direction would almost certainly be a Faustian bargain.” 


C. Large-Scale Engineering Solutions 


A number of vast engineering schemes have been proposed hee to take CO, 
out of the atmosphere or to increase the reflectance of sunlight back into space, 
away from earth. These include: Carbon sequestration schemes ‘such as capturing 
CO, from power plants and injecting it deep into the earth, and fertilizing the 
-= oceans with iron so as to stimulate algal growth to absorb carbon; and enhanced 
sunlight reflection schemes such as deploying huge white islands in the oceans, 
creating large satellites to reflect incoming sunlight, and contaminating the 
stratosphere with particles that reflect light. 

No one knows, of course, what detrimental side effects might occur from such 
schemes. For example, more carbon absorption by the oceans could increase 
acidification, while dumping sulphur dioxde into the stratosphere to block 
sunlight could reduce photosynthesis. 

Also proposed are a number of low-tech ways to sequester carbon such as 
increasing reforestation and using ecological soil management to increase soil 
organic matter (which is composed mainly of carbon). Most of these should be - 
done for their own sake (organic material helps to improve soils in many ways). 
Some could help to reduce the carbon concentration in the atmosphere. Thus 
reforestation, by pulling carbon from the atmosphere, is sometimes thought of as 
constituting negative emissions. But low-tech solutions cannot solve the problem 
given an expanding system—especially considering that trees planted now can be 
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cut down later, and carbon stored as soil organic matter may later be converted to 
CO, if practices are changed. 


D. Cap and Trade (Market Trading) Schemes 


The favorite economic device of the system is what are called “cap and trade” 
schemes for limiting carbon emissions. This involves placing a cap on the 
allowable level of greenhouse gas emissions and then distributing (either by fee or 
by auction) permits that allow industries to emit carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases. [hose corporations that have more permits than they need may 
sell them to other firms wanting additional permits to pollute. Such schemes 
invariably include “offsets” that act like medieval indulgences, allowing 
corporations to continue to pollute while buying good grace by helping to curtail 
pollution somewhere else—say, in the third world. 

In theory, cap and trade is supposed to stimulate technological innovation to 
increase carbon efficiency. In practice, it has not led to carbon dioxide emission 
reductions in those areas where it has been introduced, such as in Europe. The 
main result of carbon trading has been enormous profits for some corporations and 
individuals, and the creation of a subprime carbon market"! There are no 
meaningful checks of the effectiveness of the “offsets,” nor prohibitions for 
changing conditions sometime later that will result in carbon dioxide release to the 
atmosphere. 


VI. What Can Be Done Now? 

In the absence of systemic change, there awak are things that have been 
done and more can be done in the future to lessen capitalism's negative effects on 
the environment and people. There is no particular reason why the United States 
can’t have a better social welfare system, including universal health care, as is the 
case in many other advanced capitalist countries. Governments can pass laws and 
implement regulations to curb the worst environmental problems. The same goes 
for the environment or for building affordable houses. A carbon tax of the kind 
proposed by James Hansen, in which 100 percent of the dividends go back to the 
public, thereby encouraging conservation while placing the burden on those with 
the largest carbon footprints and the most wealth, could be instituted. New coal- 
fired plants (without sequestration) could be blocked and existing ones closed 
down.™ At the world level, contraction and convergence in carbon emissions could 
be promoted, moving to uniform world. per capita emissions, with cutbacks far 
deeper in the rich countries with large per capita carbon footprints.** The problem 
is that very powerful forces are strongly opposed to these measures. Hence, such 
reforms remain at best limited, allowed a marginal existence only insofar as they 
do not interfere with the basic accumulation drive of the system. 

Indeed, the problem with all these approaches is that they allow the economy 
to continue on the same disastrous course it is currently following. We can go on 
consuming all we want (or as much as our income and wealth allow), using up 
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resources, driving greater distances in our more fuel-efficient cars, consuming all 
sorts of new products made by “green” corporations, and so on. All we need to'do 
is support the new “green” technologies (some of which, such as using agricultural 
crops to make fuels, are actually not green!) and be “good” about separating out 
waste that can be composted or reused in some form, and we can go on living 
pretty much as before—in an economy of perpetual growth and profits. 

The very seriousness of the climate change problem arising from human- 
generated carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gas emissions has led to notions 
that it is merely necessary to reduce carbon footprints (a difficult problem in 
itself). The reality, though, is that there are numerous, interrelated, and growing 
ecological problems arising from a system geared to the infinitely expanding 
accumulation of capital. What needs to be reduced is not just carbon footprints, 
but ecological footprints, which means that economic expansion on the world level 
and especially in the rich countries needs to be reduced, even cease. At the same 
time, many poor countries need to expand their economies. The new principles 
that we could promote, therefore, are ones of sustainable human development. 
This means enough for everyone and no more. Human development would 
certainly not be hindered, and could even be considerably enhanced for the benefit 
of all, by an emphasis on sustainable human, rather than unsustainable economic, 
development. 


Vil. Another Economic System Is Not Just Possible—It’s Essential 
_ The foregoing analysis, if correct, points to the fact that the ecological crisis 
cannot be solved within the logic of the present system. The various suggestions 
for doing so have no hope of success. The system of world capitalism is clearly 
unsustainable in: (1) its quest for never ending accumulation of capital leading to 
production that must continually expand to provide profits; (2) its agriculture and 
food system that pollutes the environment and still does not allow universal access 
to a sufficient quantity and quality of food; (3) its rampant destruction of the. 
environment; (4) its continually recreating and enhancing of the stratification of 
wealth within and between countries; and (5) its search for technological magic 
bullets as a way of avoiding the growing social and ecological problems ansing 
from its own operations. 

The transition to an ecological—which we believe must also be a socialist— 
economy will be a steep ascent and will not occur overnight. This is not a question 
of “storming the Winter Palace.” Rather, it is a dynamic, multifaceted struggle for 
a new cultural compact and a new productive system. [he struggle is ultimately 
against the system of capital. It must begin, however, by opposing the logic of 
capital, endeavoring in the here and now to create in the interstices of the system a 
new social metabolism rooted in egalitarianism, community, and a sustainable 
relation to the earth. The basis for the creation of sustainable human development 
must arise from within the system dominated by capital, without being part of it, 
just as the bourgeoisie itself arose in the “pores” of feudal society.” Eventually, 
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these initiatives can become powerful enough to constitute the basis of a- 


revolutionary new movement and society. 

All over the world, such struggles in the interstices of sual society are now 
taking place, and are too numerous and too complex to be dealt with fully here. 
Indigenous peoples today, given a new basis as a result of the ongoing 
revolutionary struggle in Bolivia, are reinforcing a new ethic of responsibility to the 
earth. La Vía Campesina, a global peasant-farmer organization, is promoting new 
forms of ecological agriculture, as is Brazil’s MST (Movimento dos 
Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra), as are Cuba and Venezuela. Recently, 
Venezulean President Hugo Chávez stressed the social and environmental 
reasons to work to get rid of the oil-renter model in Venezuela, a major oil 
exporter. The climate justice movement is demanding egalitarian and anti- 
capitalist solutions to the climate crisis. Everywhere radical, essentially anti- 
capitalist, strategies are emerging, based on other ethics and forms of organization, 
rather than the profit. motive: ecovillages; the new urban environment promoted in 
Curitiba in Brazil and elsewhere; experiments in permaculture, and community 
supported agriculture, farming and industnal cooperatives in Venezuela, etc. The 
World Social Forum has given voice to many of these aspirations. As leading 
U.S. environmentalist James Gustave Speth has stated: “The international social 
movement for change—which refers to itself as ‘the irresistible rise of global anti- 
capitalism’ —-is stronger than many may imagine and will grow stronger. © 

The reason that the opposition to the logic of capitalism—ultimately seeking to 
displace the system altogether—will grow more imposing is that there is no 
alternative, if the earth as we know it, and humanity itself, are to survive. Here, 
the aims of ecology and socialism will necessarily meet. Ít will become increasingly 
clear that the distribution of land as well as food, health care, housing, etc. should 
be based on fulfilling human needs and not market forces. This is, of course, 
easier said than done. But it means making economic decisions through 
democratic processes occurring at local, regional, and multiregional levels. We 
must face such issues as: (1) How can we supply everyone with basic human 
needs of food, water, shelter, clothing, health care, educational and cultural 
opportunities? (2) How much of the economic production should be consumed 
and how much invested? and (3) How should the investments be directed? In the 
process, people must find the best ways to carry on these activities with positive 
interactions with nature—to improve the ecosystem. New forms of democracy will 
be needed, with emphasis on our responsibilities to each other, to one’s own 
community as well as to communities around the world. Accomplishing this will, 
of course, require social planning at every level: local, regional, national, and 
international—which can only be successful to the extent that it is of and by, and 
not just ostensibly for, the people.*” 

An economic systern that is democratic, reasonably egalitarian, and able to set 
limits on consumption will undoubtedly mean that people will live at a significantly 
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lower level of consumption than what is sometimes referred to in the wealthy 
countries as a “middle class” lifestyle (which has never been universalized even in 
these societies). A simpler way of life, though “poorer” in gadgets and ultra-large 
luxury homes, can be richer culturally and in reconnecting with other people and 
nature, with people working the shorter hours needed to provide life’s essentials. 
A large number of jobs in the wealthy capitalist countnes are nonproductive and 
can be eliminated, indicating that the workweek can be considerably shortened in 
a more ratonally organized economy. The slogan, sometimes seen on bumper 
stickers, “Live Simply so that Others May Simply Live,” has littl meaning in a 
capitalist society. Living a simple life, such as Helen and Scott Nearing did, 
demonstrating that it is possible to live a rewarding and interesting life while living 
simply, doesn’t help the poor under present circumstances." However, the slogan 
will have real importance in a sodiety under social (rather than private) control, 
trying to satisfy the basic needs for all people. | 

Perhaps the Community Councils of Venezuela—where local people decide 
the prionties for social investment in their communities and receive the resources to 
implement them-~are an example of planning for human needs at the local level. 
This is the way that such important needs as schools, clinics, roads, electricity, 
and running water can be met. In a truly transformed society, community councils 
can interact with regional and multiregional efforts. And the use of the surplus of 
society, after accounting for- peoples’ central needs, must be based on their 
decisions. l 

The very purpose of the new sustainable system, which is the necessary 
outcome of these innumerable struggles (necessary in terms of survival and the 
fulfillment of human potential), must be to satisfy the basic material and non- 
material needs of all the people, while protecting the global environment as well as 
local and regional ecosystems. The environment is not something “external” to the 
human economy, as our present ideology tells us; it constitutes the essential life 
support systems for all living creatures. To heal the “metabolic rift” between the 
economy and the environment means new ways of living, manufacturing, growing 
food, transportation and so forth. Such-a society must be sustainable; and 
sustainability requires substantive equality, rooted in an egalitanan mode of 
production and consumption. 

Concretely, people need to live closer to where they work, in ecologically 
designed housing built for energy efficiency as well as comfort, and in communities 
designed for public engagement, with sufficient places, such as parks and 
community centers, for coming together and recreation opportunities. Better mass 
transit within and between cities is needed to lesser’ the dependence on the use of 
the cars and trucks. Rail is significantly more energy efficient than trucks in 
moving freight (413 miles per gallon fuel per ton versus 155 miles for trucks) and 
causes fewer fatalities, while emitting lower amounts of greenhouse gases. One 
train can carry the freight of between 280 to 500 trucks. And it is estimated that 
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- one rail. line can carry the same amount of people as numerous highway lanes.® 


Industrial production needs to be based on ecological design prinaples of “cradle- __ 


to-cradle,” where products and buildings are designed for lower energy input, - 
relying to as great degree as possible on natural lighting and heating/cooling, ease 
of construction as well as easy reuse, and ensuring that the manufacturing process 
produces little to no waste.™ 

Agniulture based on ecological principles and carried out by family farmers 
working on their own, or in cooperatives and with animals, reunited with the land 
that grows their food has been démonstrated to be not only as productive or more 
so than large-scale industrial production, but also to have less negative impact on 
local ecologies. In fact, the mosaic- created by small farms interspersed with native 
vegetation is needed to preserve endangered species™ 

A better existence for slum dwellers, approximately one-sixth of humanity, 
must be found. For the start, a system that requires a “planet of slums,” as Mike 
Davis has put it, has to be replaced by a system that has room for food, water, 
homes, and employment for all.“ For many, this may mean returning to farming, 
with adequate land and housing and other support provided. 

Smaller cities may be needed, with people living closer to where their food is 
produced and industry more dispersed, and smaller scale. + 
__. Evo Morales, President of Bolivia, has captured the essence of the situation in 
his comments about changing from capitalism to a system that promotes “living 
well” instead of “living better.” As he put it at the Copenhagen Climate 
Conference in December 2009: “Living better is to exploit human beings. It’s 
` plundering natural resources. It’s egoism and individualism. Therefore, in those 
promises of capitalism, there is no solidarity or complementarity. There's no 
reciprocity. So that’s why we're trying to think about other ways of living lives and 
living well, not living better. Living better is always at someone else's expense. 
Living better is at the expense of destroying the environment. ”® 

The earlier experiences of transition to non-capitalist systems, especially in 
Soviet-type societies, indicate that this will not be easy, and that we need new 
conceptions of what constitutes socialism, sharply distinguished from those early 
abortive attempts. Twentieth-century revolutions typically arose in relatively poor, 
underdeveloped countries, which were quickly isolated and continually threatened 
from abroad. Such post-revolutionary societies usually ended up being heavily: 
bureaucratic, with a minority in charge of the state effectively ruling over the 
remainder of the society. Many of the same hierarchical relations of production 
that characterize capitalism were reproduced. Workers remained proletarianized, 
while production was expanded for the sake of production itself. Real social 
improvements all too often existed side by side with extreme forms of social 
repression.’ 

Today we must strive to construct a genuine socialist system; one in which 
bureaucracy is kept in check, and power over production and politics truly resides 
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with the people. Just as new challenges that confront us are changing in our time, 
so are the possibilities for the development of freedom and sustainability. 

When Reverend Jeremiah Wright spoke to /4onthly Review's sixtieth 
anniversary gathering in September 2009, he kept coming back to the refrain 
“What about the people?” If there is to be any hope o? significantly improving the 
conditions of the vast number of the world’s inhabitants—many of whom are living 
hopelessly under the most severe conditions—while also preserving the earth as a 
livable planet, we need a system that constantly asks: “What about the people?” 
instead of “How much money can I’ make?” This is necessary, not only for 
humans, but for all the other species that share the ener with us and whose 
fortunes are intimately tied to ours. 
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Sanctions on Iran: What’s Missing from 
Obama’s New Dialogue © 


Daniel Robicheau 


On June 4, 2009, U.S. President Barack Obama gave a key foreign policy 
speech in Cairo, Egypt. He advocated new, positive relations between the United 
States and Muslim countries, focusing on relations with the Middle East. He also 
mentioned establishing new relations with Iran: “There will be many issues to 
discuss between our two countries, and we are willing to move forward without 
preconditions on the basis of mutual respect.” - 

But this new promise “to move forward without preconditions” should be 
viewed in the wider context of continuous economic and military pressures on Iran 
and on the entre region of the Middle East. While the United States has 
convinced the international community to apply sanctions on Iran because of its 
nuclear program, the tool that the United States itself uses to apply pressure on 
Jran is sanctions on that country’s petroleum sector. Iran seems to be a case in 
point where U.S. concern for nuclear weapons proliferation in the Middle East is 
selective at best, while the preconditions of sanctions are applied yet again on 
another major oil exporter of the region. 


Obama’s Speech: Appearing to Even the Slate 

In order for the Obama administration to appear to have opened a “new 
dialogue” with the Middle East, President Obama, in his Cairo speech, had to 
take certain liberties in describing past and present U.S. relations with the region. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in Obama’s references to Iran, involving 
omissions of historical context and outright distortions of past and present 
U.S /ITranian relations. 

In his speech, Obama attempted to even the slate in relations between the 
United States and Iran by equating U.S. involvement in the “overthrow of a 
democratically elected Iranian government” of Mossadegh in 1953 to what 
Obama referred to as Iran’s “role in acts of hostage-taking and violence against 
U.S. troops and civilians.” What is most interesting here is Obama’s choice of 
references to past U.S /Iran foreign relations, with events omitted more important 
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than events admitted to. 

Obama’s allusion to the lead U.S. role in the 1953 overthrow of Mossadegh 
contains an interesting twist in the plot. Prime Minister Mohammad Mossadegh’s 
“crime” that warranted U.S./Britsh (Operation Ajax) cooperation in his 
overthrow was the 1951 nationalization of Iran’s oil industry. Mossadegh had 
wanted to finance agricultural and industrial development, using oil revenues, 
when, for several decades, Iran’s oil industry had been returning exorbitant profits 
(at times, over 80 percent) through taxation and other means to Britain. After the 
U.S/Bnitish-orchestrated coup in Iran, Shah Reza Pahlavi was reinstated to 
power. Following the coup, the oil companies of the emerging U.S. superpower 
gained ascendancy over British oil interests, with U.S. companies Gulf, Standard 
of New Jersey, Standard of California, and Socony-Mobil reaping a 40 percent 
share of profits from the new arrangement in the newly created National Iranian 
Oil Company. The repressive Shah Pahlavi regime was overthrown in 1979, with 
the ascendance to power of Ayatollah Khomeini. Fearing another U.S.- 
engineered coup, student supporters of Khomeini took fifty-two hostages at the 
U.S. embassy in Tehran.’ 

When Obama attempted in his Cairo speech to even the historical slate by 
referring to Iran’s unspecified “violence against U.S. troops and civilians,” he 
failed to mention the larger role of the United States in the violence of Middle 
East conflicts. Tilting its support to Iraq, in the lran-Iraq War of the 1980s, it 
was the United States that gave logistical satellite mformation to Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraqi forces in targeting Iranian forces, as well as in providing military 
equipment to frag. In December 1983, Donald Rumsfeld met with Saddam 
Hussein to bolster U.S. relations with Iraq, after numerous reports by Iran that 
Iraqi forces were using poison gas on the battlefield. In early 1984, Richard 
Murphy, Assistant Secretary of State under Reagan, was then sent to patch up . 
relations with Saddam Hussein, when Iraqi forces again unleashed poison gas 
against Iranian forces, this time in the battle for the Majnoon islands and other 
areas of Iran, including the city of Ahvaz. Chemical warfare attacks by Iraq were 
substantiated when then UN Secretary General Javier Perez de Cuellar sent a 
team of investigators to these sites in Iran. The resulting report showed proof of 
the use of mustard gas and the nerve agent Tabun? 

Obama's attempt to even or wipe clean the slate in U.S//lranian relations 
ignored continual U.S. economic and military interventions in the Middle East, 
including a concentrated focus on Iran. When the Bush administration listed the 
nations of Iraq, Iran, and North Korea as forming an “axis of evil”—-an analogy 
to the Second World War axis powers of Italy, Japan, and Germany—two out of 
the three nations on the list were major world oil exporters located in the Middle 


East. 


Targeting the Oil Sector: Iraq as a Reference Point 
As in the case of Iraq, U.S.-led sanctions have consistently targeted Iran’s oil 
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industry. A “multilateral approach” to applying sanctions to countries—which 
means involving the international community through the United Nations in 
approving a sanctions policy (in practice, the Security Council)—also implies - 
multilateral objectives in pushing forward sanctions on particular countries. In the 
case of Iraq, dunng thirteen years of sanctions beginning in 1990 and ending in 
the 2003 L.S. invasion of that country, the United States targeted sensitive areas 
of the Iragi economy. By the time the “oil-for-food program” had been put in ~ 
place by the United Nations, the Sanctions Committee, run by Britain and the 
United States, had already devastated Iraq’s health sector by endlessly postponing 
shipments of urgently needed medical supplies. The proceeds from Iraq’s oil 
industry were placed in a fund run by the Oil-for-Food Program, with a limited 
amount of proceeds going toward food purchases for a country that was 70 
percent dependent on food imports. The jnitial stages of U.S. control over Iraqi 
oil resources were already in place with this policy. 

With the sanctions policy on Iraq, the United States , effectively removed 
_ competition from Russia, France, and China, which had signed onto billions of 
dollars of investment in Iraqi oil production. After the U.S. invasion, the U.S. 
Coalition Provisional Authonty under Paul Bremer handpicked certain Iraqis to 
head the Oil Ministry. The United States would begin pushing forward its 
version of a new “Iraq oil law,” with the provision that a benign-sounding 

“production sharing agreement” (a/k/a “production service agreement” or 
“PSA”) act as the mechanism with which to privatize the Iraqi oil industry.? The 
idea would be to position U.S. oil companies and oilrelated industries such as 
Halliburton at the top of the Iraqi oil sector. 

So far, a new Iraq oil law has been stalled in the Iraqi Parliament, amid 
resistance to dominating foreign contracts from an active Iraqi oil union 
membership. Bidding for contracts for large oilfields such as West Quma 2 and 
Rumaila has now gone ‘to formerly blocked Russian and Chinese oil companies, 
but with the provision that these companies work under the more accepted “service 
contract” arrangement, rather than PSAs. Still, Exxon-Mobil, along with Royal 
Dutch Shell, will be ‘developing West Qurna I, with U.S. Occidental in. 
partnership to work the Zubair field. The United States is sull attempting to 
introduce PSAs in a new Iraq oil law for the many fields remaining to be 
developed. 


A Series of Sanctions on Iran 

Since 1979, the United States has imposed sanctions on Iran, with many 
- executive orders and acts of Congress specifically targeting, as with Iraq, the oil 
` industry of Iran. In 1987, with increasing U.S. military involvément in the final 
years of the Iran-Iraq War, including the shooting down of an Iranian passenger 
airliner by the USS Vincennes guided missile cruiser, the Reagan administration 
imposed sanctions on oil imported from Iran to the United States. Following the 
war, the Clinton! administration continued the pressure, imposing a total embargo 
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on dealings with Iran and enacting, in 1996, the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act. This 
U.S. legislation would discourage worldwide investment in modernizing the 
Iranian oil sector, already devastated by eight years of war with Iraq. In 2001, the 
Bush administration continued Clinton’s sanctions policy. 

The United States has used numerous arguments in justifying its ongoing 
sanctions policies on Íran. In 1984, the Reagan administration designated Iran as 
a “state sponsor of terrorism.” This designation meant that sanctions were 
imposed, banning imports of armaments to Iran when U.S. policy had shifted to a 
tilt toward Irag in the Iran-Iraq War of the 1980s. Iraq had been taken off- the 
same list in 1982. But U.S. accusations of support for “terrorist organizations” 
have always been thrown around loosely and applied selectively in the Middle 
East. Thus, the U.S. CIA and Joint Special Operations Command supported 
militant groups with an anti-lranian regime agenda, such as the Ahvazi Arab and 
Baluchi minonty groups operating in the southern and eastern parts of Iran. In 
- 2009 alone, in May and October, there were two attacks claimed by the Baluchi 
insurgent group Jundallah in the province of Sistan-Baluchistan in southeastern 
Iran, bordering Pakistan.‘ In addition, there appears to be renewed support for 
the Mujahideen-e Khalq, an organization that has previously worked out of Iraq 
and that is dedicated to the overthrow of the religious-based Iranian regime. This 
pressure of U.S.-sponsored militant groups within and bordering Iran has taken 
place within the wider context of two U.S. military occupations on Iran’s borders, 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. Withm the vise of these U.S. occupations, Iran has also 
faced continuous threats by Israel to bomb Iran’s nuclear facilities. 

An equivalent scenario would be an occupying force waging war on two sides 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico, while a second country continuously 
threatens to bomb the United States with attack aircraft. There are also recent 
2009 news reports that the U.S. military is speeding up its development of a new, 
- fifteen-ton (30,000 pound) bunker busting “massive ordnance penetrator,” the 
largest non-nuclear bomb in its arsenal. The threat that this bomb could be used 
against Iranian nuclear facilities is a replay of the Bush years, when, on March 
11, 2003, the Pentagon released a videotape of the test-detonation in Florida of 
the 21,000-pound Massive Ordnance Air Blast or “Daisy Cutter” bomb, just 
prior to the U.S. invasion of Iraq. The pressures against any country in such a 
scenario would be palpable to its population. 


Sanctions on [ran’s Nuclear Program: Targeting Oil Again 

Beginning in 2005, the United States pushed for “multilateral” or UN 
sanctions against Iran, now with the justification of prohibiting Iran from 
continuing its nuclear program. Here, the charge is that Iran is pursuing a nuclear 
weapons capability. In 2006, the UN Security Council began to pass several 
resolutions imposing sanctions on [ran to put a halt to suspected nuclear 
armament production. UN Security Council resolutions 1696, 1737, 1747, and 
1803 have all been invoked, based on Article 41 of the UN Charter’s Chapter 
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VH. Article 4] allows measures “not involving the use of armed force” to enforce 
its decisions in the use of sanctions that might include a “complete or partial 


interruption of economic relations,” as well as the interruption of key means of 7 


communication with the outside world. Though Article 41 specifies that armed 
force is not to be considered as part of the sanctions policy, we find that Chapter 
VII, the provision in the Charter under which Article 41 is found, does include 
the possibility of military action to “restore international peace and security.” It is 
Chapter VII that opens the gate to wider options against the sanctioned country, 
leaving it to the UN Security Council “to determine the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression.” What this means is that the 
possibility for military action against the sanctioned country remains an option, 
pending a change from Article 41 to another Article that does sanction military 
intervention under Chapter VII. The threat of military action is always there. 

But what Article 41 does employ, for example in the case of UN Security 
Council Resolution 1737, is the freezing of assets of particular firms and 
individuals with alleged ties to Iran’s nuclear sector. As Jeremy Matam Farrall 
points out in his book, United Nations Sanctions and the Rule of Law, the UN 
Security Council allows for exemptions to the financial or economic sanctions 
imposed on a country. These exemptions would include items with a 
“humanitarian dimension’; for example. in the case of needed medical supplies or 


where funds are derived from selling or being supplied with petroleum or’ 


petroleum products. 

However, in the case of sanctions on Iraq in the 1990s, basic medical supplies 
did not reach the health sector. The reason lies with the [rag Sanctions 
Committee, in which an individual country could place “holds” on what it 
considered “dual use” items that could be used by either the civilian or military 
sectors.’ It was the United States that placed the overwhelming majority of the 
holds on essential medicines, endlessly postponing Iraqi orders on hospital 
medical equipment, such as oxygen tanks, and essential medicines, such as 
anesthetics. 

The numerous sanctons on Iran include not only the list of U.S. and UN 
sanctions, but European Union (EU) Council sanctions as well, with the 
European Union amending and building on the UN sanctions already in place. 
As of yet, those combined sanctions are not yet equal to the “comprehensive” 
package put in place against Iraq. But certain patterns of pressure imposed on 
Iran are effectively strangling its attempts to generate revenues for needed imports 
and for infrastructural improvements. Where the UN/EU sanctions on Iran leave 
off—that is, in targeting Iran’s nuclear industry with a long list of banned items, 
including certain manufactured steel products, chemical precursors, and computer 
hardware—the United States has stepped in to impose its own vanety of 
sanctions that target Iran’s petroleum sector, which is otherwise off limits within 
the current UN/EU sanctions because of “humanitarian” concerns. 
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Like Iraq, Iran generates the largest portion of its export earnings from crude 
oil sales. It relies on petroleum sales to run government services internally, 
including the subsidization of gas costs to the population. In 2009, a new set of 
U.S. sanctions was considered by Congress and the Obama administration. U.S. 
Congressman Howard L. Berman (D-CA), Chair of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, introduced a bill in April called the Iran Refined Petroleum 
Sanctions Act of 2009, which was an amendment to the Clinton-era Iran 
Sanctions Act of 1996. President Obama already voiced his approval for this 
kind of sanctions policy back in October 2008 when, as a Senator and 
presidential candidate in the debates, he said: “if we can impose the kinds of 
sanctions that, say, for example, Iran night now imports gasoline, even though it’s 
an oil producer, because its oil infrastructure has broken down, if we can prevent 
them from importing the gasoline that they need and the refined petroleum 
products, that starts changing their cost-benefit analysis. That starts putting the 
squeeze on them. ”® 

But the “squeeze,” as Obama put it, will specifically target “refined 
petroleum,” which will cnpple the economy, affecting roughly 25 percent of Iran's 
gasoline imports, upon which millions of ordinary Iranians rely for their everyday 
and commercial transportation needs. All of this would take place in a society 
already under siege from U.S. military occupation and wars on both sides of its 
borders. In addition, the Berman Act, as embodied in House Resolution 2194, 
also bars goods and services coming from any country into Iran that would aid 
Iran in further maintaining or developing its domestic production of refined 
petroleum. This would discourage a number of countries from providing needed 
infrastructure to help Iran develop and improve its domestic refining plants and 
related machinery and pipelines. 


Deconstructing Obama’s Cairo Speech 

“I understand those who protest that some countries have weapons that others do 
not. No single nation should pick and choose which nations hold nuclear weapons.” 

In speaking about the Middle East, it is clear that Obama is refernng to Israel 
as “some countnes” that “have weapons,” since Israel is the only country in the 
region with nuclear weapons. From this we can understand that “those who 
protest” is a reference to Iran and its consistent argument that it has been treated 
with a “double standard” when it comes to its nuclear program. With a constant 
barrage of accusations that lran is charging ahead toward a nuclear weapons 
capability when it has not produced a single weapon, Iran argues that the United 
States and Europe have consistently looked the other way when it comes to 
Israel’s decades-long development of a nuclear arsenal, estimated to be somewhere 
between two hundred to four hundred nuclear weapons. If proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is the concern, then why has the focus not been on Israel in its 
development, for over thirty years, of these weapons? 

Iran charges that certain countnes are allowed to develop nuclear weapons 
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without any sanctions, censorship, or even mention of an ongoing program. The: 
reason for this would then lie. in the political/military strategic reasons why a.. 
country like the United States would ignore Israels production of nuclear: 

weapons. One would have to go back to the Cold War era and the rivalry between 

the United States and the Soviet Union in gaining influence in the Middle East: 
Israel has consistently worked at parallel purposes: with the United States tov 
pursue mutual goals in ‘the region. Though Israel’s nuclear weapons program issc. 
shrouded in secrecy, there has been speculation that Israel at one time had aided f 
U.S. Cold War nuclear strategy by aiming its own missiles at Russian cities? sisti 

The same need to advance political/military goals: would explain why thes: 
United States has mostly ignored the nuclear weapons programs of India andy 
Pakistan; two countries that, like Israel, have never signed on to the Nomad. 
Proliferation Treaty., In the case of Pakistan, the United States has only lightlysr. 
censored its nuclear weapons program. Instead, the United States piled on thez` 
gales of advanced conventional weaponry to Pakistan, in its desire to haves: 
influence in South Asia, while the Soviet Union leaned towards India. Thisr 
accommodation of Pakistan’s military needs continues to this day because of the 
importance of that country to the U.S. military occupation of Afghanistan. The:. 
Cold War was still very much under way in the late 1970s and in the 1980s whemv 
the United States gave continuous support to Zia albHaq’s military machines! 
while ignoring its nuclear program from its beginning stages, all the way to its ` 
production of nuclear weapens. With India observably testing a nuclear device for. 
the first tme in 1974, and another nuclear device in 1998, and Pakistan:: 
following with its first nuclear test that year, it is inconceivable that the Uniteds 
States was not aware of the procurement strategies of India or Pakistan. Sr 
Numerous U.S. financial sanctions were placed on both countries through the: 
years, but UN Charter Chapter VII, with its threat of possible military actiomyr 
was never put on the table, nor was any other UN Security Council ee 
placing sanctions on either county. 

. Obama’s June speech in Cairo was designed to make the United Stat 
appear evenhanded in its approach to the Middle East; to have everyone’s bestc 
interest at heart, in making it seem that every player in the nuclear game is equal: 
to every other in terms of power. Yet, when Obama said that no nation “should: 

- pick and chocse which nations hold nuclear weapons,” he was insinuating that 
Iran had no right to complain about Israel's holding of nuclear weapons and that 
it offered no justification of Iran’s own stance. The fact remains, however, that 
Israel ig the only nuclear weapons power in the Middle East, in a volatile region 
where constant tensions have existed between Israel and its neighbors. With Israel 
allowed to maintain an ambiguous posture in relation to its own nuclear arsenal 
for decades, there is a clear imbalance of power relations in the region. 

“Any nation—including lran—should have the right to access peaceful nuclear 
power if it complies with its responsibilities under the Nuclear Non- -Proliferation 
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Treaty. That commitment is at the core of the Treaty, and it must be kept for all 
who fully abide by it. And I am hopeful that all countries in the region can share in 
this goal.” 

‘Obama failed to mention that, since 1968, Iran has been a signatory to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). Article IV of the. NPT specifies that 
signatories have the right to develop nuclear energy as long as it is used for 
peaceful purposes. Obama’s statement that “that commitment is at the core of the 
Treaty” and that it “must be kept for all who fully abide by it,” would be a true 
statement in the sense that nations agree to the conditions of the Treaty to which 
they have signed. But what does this statement mean when Israel, the one country 
with nuclear weapons in the region, has never signed on to the NPT? In fact, 
through the decades, there have been only a handful of inspections of Israel’s 
nuclear facilities, all by the United States, in’a very. limited way, so that details of 
Israel’s nuclear program to this day remain unknown. Does this mean, for 
countries such as Israel that have neyer signed the NPT, that do not “fully abide 
by it,” that they are exempt from concerns of nuclear weapons proliferation? 

9When Obama said in the 2008 Cairo speech that he was “hopeful that all 
countries in the region can share in this goal,” it appeared at first glance that he 
-wasisimply stating a desire that the nations of the Middle East region would one 
dayibe able to utlize nuclear power for peaceful, energy production, without the 
fear of nuclear weapons. But this last phrase, though appearing to be clear irt its 
innocent meaning, holds a legal loophole through which Israel’s nuclear weapons 
program is allowed to escape. Because when we look at the wider context of the 
sehtences that precede this hopeful phrase, it is clear that Obama is emphasizing 
the’ role of the NPT and its obligations to its signatories as the means by which 
the-goal of peaceful nuclear usage in the region can be reached. But where we find 
thermore serious words “responsibilities” and “commitment” when applied to 
signatones of the NPT in agreeing to only peaceful uses of nuclear power, we also 
find the word “goal” to Obama’s “hope” in the final wrapping up of his desire for 
a Middle East free of nuclear weapons. Put another way, Israel is the one country 
torwhich the words “responsibilities” and “commitment” do not apply, since it has 
never had to meet any obligations to the NPT. There is only the “hope” that a 
nation like Israel will move toward the “goal” of nuclear weapons nor-proliferation 
inthe Middle East. 


UŠ; sanctions on Iran: A Wider Agenda 


“Historical and political context is all important in understanding current 
events. Without context, we are left with simply accepting one side of an argument 
without any reservations or questions whatsoever, resulting in simple acceptance. 
In the case of Iran, there are a number of countries besides the United States that 
have. agreed to impose sanctions on Iran because of its nuclear program. These 
countries include China and Russia, though they have acted reluctantly in 
imposing sanctions. Still, there is no doubt that the pressure is on Iran, with 
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sanctions imposed by the United States, by the EU Council, and by the UN 
Security Council. But the perception that Iran is being subject to “double 
standards’ by the West when Israel, the one country with nuclear weapons in the 
Middle East, is not required to take the stand in the international courtroom, is 
not unknown te other countries in the region and worldwide. 

If anything, there is the concern that, when it targets Iran's petroleum sector 
with its sanctions policies, the United States is also aiming at competing oil 
producers. Currently, because of persistent sanctions policies on Iran, the Central 
Asian republics that produce oil are unable to pass pipelines through Iran. Iran’s 
petroleum sector, in terms of trading its oil, in terms of improving a heavily 
damaged oil infrastructure, is curtailed because of sanctions. Meanwhile, the 
United States occupies Afghanistan, blockirig other competing entities from 
building their own transit pipelines through the country to Pakistan or India in 
South Asia. 


The Question of Counterforces to the U.S. Drive on Iran 

In the past, there has been a backlash by Russia and China, both with veto 
powers in the UN Secunty Council, against U.S. attempts at upping the tempo 
of sanctions and military threats against Iran. Russia has warned repeatedly 
against imposing new sanctions on Iran, as well as warning against air strikes by 
either the United States or Israel. In October 2009, at a meeting in Vienna 
between Iranian, Russian, French, and U.S. officials, a deal was discussed in 
which Iran would send 70 percent of its low-enriched uranium to Russia first, and 
then on to France where it would be turned into fuel to be sent to a research 
reactor in Tehran producing medical isotopes in cancer research. Two obstacles 
appeared to block the arrangement. 

‘First, [ran was reluctant to give up control over its uranium supplies to outside 
parties such as France, later offering the alternative arrangements of either 
gradually shipping its uranium for conversion to fuel rods abroad, or purchasing 
uranium from other countries. Second, Iran had revealed to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (LAEA) the existence of the nuclear facility at Qom, 
saying that fissile material was not present and allowing LAEA inspection. Still, in 
late November, the IAEA thirty-five-nation governing body voted to “censure” 
Iran over the Qom facility bécause of its late disclosure, and demanded the 
shutting down of the low-level enrichment site. Iran’s response to the IAEA 
resolution was to announce that it would move ahead with the construction of ten 
previously planned nuclear enrichment facilities, an option that is allowed to Iran 
under the provisions of the NPT. 

The Obama administration seized the opportunity during this stalemate 
between Iran and the [AEA to pressure once again for tougher sanctions on Iran. 
Meanwhile, Israel is increasing its threats of military strikes against Iran’s nuclear 
facilities; threats that the people of Iran and the region take seriously in the face of 
Israel’s indiscriminate bombing raids on Lebanon in 2006 and Gaza in 2008. 
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The wild cards in the game of brinkmanship over Iran remain Russia and 
China. However, Russia, though signaling impatience with Iran by signing onto 
the LAEA’s censure resolution, nevertheless announced its cooperation with [ran 
in the completion of the Bushehr nuclear reactor. At this point, censuring [ran 
over the facility at Qom does not automatically translate into Russia’s supporting 
the U.S. call for further crippling sanctions on Iran and its economy. In addition, 
there were many “developing nations” on the IAEA board that opposed the 
resolution to censure Íran, citing its “provocative and counterproductive nature." 


Another Look at Context 

Past and present U.S. pressures on Iran, especially in relation to its oil sector, 
put into question the motives behind the U.S.-led push for further sanctions on 
Iran. President Obama’s promise of a new dialogue with the Middle East rings 
hollow in face of the complexity of the situation. This is evident to the people of 
the region, while the U.S. military occupies the major oil exporting country of Iraq 
and the oil transit country of Afghanistan, the two countries bordering Iran. These 
are pressures that, in the context of international law and regional security, appear 
more like siege warfare or gunboat diplomacy than anything else. 

lran’s charge that it is subjected to “double standards” by being placed under 
sanctions, when Israel’s nuclear program remains unexamined, opens up the 
debate to the wider issue of regional weapons proliferation, involving all nations of 
the Middle East. Is Israel not already posing a threat to the region because of its 
own extensive nuclear arsenal? From a perspective of international law, how can 
the international community allow Israel to threaten an attack on Iran’s nuclear 
facilities when Israel itself has never signed the NPT, when it has never allowed 
IAEA inspection or cooperated with any international non-proliferation agencies 
in bringing its own nuclear program to light? 


A Possible Way Forward 

If the overall concern is to prevent weapons proliferation in the Middle East 
region, then perhaps the standoff with Iran is an opportunity to reexamine the idea 
of a Nuclear Weapons Free Zone. As models to follow, there are five Nuclear 
Free Zone nation-based regimes in place in the world, with over one hundred 
signatories to these treaties in total, covering 56 percent of the world’s land surface 
and involving some 60 percent of the world’s nation states? The five working 
Nuclear Weapon Free Zone regimes that involve the land space of nations are: 
the Tlatelolco NWFZ, signed February 1967 in Mexico City, Mexico and 
encompassing the nations of Latin America; the Rarotonga NWFZ, signed 
August 1985 and encompassing the island nation states of the South Pacific; the 
Bangkok NWEZ, signed December 1995 and encompassing the nations of 
Southeast Asta; the Pelindaba NWFZ, signed in South Africa April 1996 and 
encompassing the nations of the African continent; and the treaty for a Central 


Asian Nuclear Weapon Free Zone (CANWFZ), signed by the five Central 
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Asian states on September 8, 2006, and ratified by all five states on March 21, 
2009." 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Geographers and historians have noted that ruins of ancient civilizations 
(especially in sub-tropical areas) frequently are located in deserts, such as the 
Sahara, the Arabian, and the Gobi. “Climatic changes” is an easy but not a 
convincing explanation of this phenomenon. | | 

Some years ago Professor Paul Sears turned ftom the “climatic change” | 
theory to the proposition that deserts are man-made. He traced five stages: 
(1)deforestation, with the loss of the large amounts -of moisture that trees ' 
transpire and with the exposure of the forest floor to the moisture-absorbing |’ 
rays of the sun; (2)burning over cleared land to destroy slash and rubbish; | 
(3)close-grazing, especially by goats and camels, ‘preventing forest | 
reproduction and weakening the’ sod; (4)open cultivation, removing the root 
systems of plants and thus destroying the chief binder holding the soil in place; 
(5) the movement of hot sand onto weakened vegetation, while wind, sun, and 
frost erosion break up rocks and add to the sand supply. Under the pressure of 
this sequence, deserts march. 


—Scott Nearing, “Deserts on the March,” Monthly Review, March 1960 
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Why Programs Fail 


Richard Levins 


Several generations of development programs have left the gap between rich 
and poor countries wider than ever. Decades of aid and foreign investment have 
extracted many times more wealth than they bring in. Seventeen years after the 
Earth Summit at Rio, carbon dioxide continues to increase. The non-proliferation 
treaty has left us with more nukes, more countries possessing nukes, more 
sophisticated nuclear weapons, more willingness to use them. The fanfare of the 
Green Revolution has died down, and farmers are still being displaced to cities 
that can’t accommodate them. The first homes of the Green Revolution are now 
importers of food. Agricultural yields have increased, but so has hunger. 
Millennial development goals will riot be reached. 

It is not that no programs work. There have been dramatic successes such as 
the eradication of smallpox, the near eradication of polio, the containment of 
plague. But meanwhile, new diseases have burst forth, old ones have returned, 
malaria, tuberculosis, and diarrheal disease remain the big killers in much of the 
world. The destruction of wetlands forces migratory birds to fraternize and share 
their viruses with domestic fowl. Industrialized agriculture has become the petn 
dish for antibiotic resistance, and big corporations are in a mad race to grab up 
the farmland of Africa. The Thames is now clean enough to allow salmon to 
return, but the Colorado River barely trickles to the sea. Forests are protected in 
Japan and Europe, but at the expense of forests of Indonesia and the Philippines. 
There are more urban clinics, but the megacity is a historically new environment, 
vulnerable to diseases too virulent to survive in small, sparse populations. We may 
get a fuel-efficient car, making it easier to commute longer distances, and if China 
achieves the automobile density of Euro-North America, the equivalent of one 
third of the area devoted to rice production will have to be paved over. 
Aquaculture moves into the niche left by declining oceanic fisheries, but the 
ensuing salinization threatens already stressed water tables. Increases in 
productivity, which could give us more tranquil lives, result in longer workweeks, 
faster pace, and industries designed to compensate for the stresses of multitasking 
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and insecurity, while the pharmaceutical industry, which can’t wait for. new 


diseases to emerge, invents them, turning any variation in human physiology or- 


behavior into a market for its products. 

Most of these problems are well known to you, reported in technical and 
popular journals and the more literate television and radio programs. The missing 
step is to put them all together, to focus on the system that makes all of our crises 
profitable. 

There is a pattern of a sort: narrowly focused technical solitons reshuffle 
crises. 

When one program after another fails again and again, and when the failures 
are not random but somehow always benefit the owning class, we have to ask, 


“How come?” When people, just as smart as we are, regularly design programs - 


that fail to achieve their stated goals, what are they aii to deal with? 

There are several possible answers. 

First, the problem cannot be solved. Abundance, justice, and sustainability are 
incompatible. This answer is a dead end, like special creation, and carries with it 
just a whiff of self-serving. If it is true that we are doomed, then what remains 1s to 
speculate as to what might be a successful successor species for us. But it is also 
commonly observed that those who see their own way of privilege threatened also 
see this as universal disaster. 

Second, “we” are doing the nght thing but have to try harder, with more 
investment, more aid, more free trade. In support of this is the observation that 
most international pledges of aid remain unfulfilled. But more important, the 
neglected places have fared better ecologically than where “development” 
programs have been most vigorously pursued, and economic recession seems to 
provide the only respite that capitalism grants to the forests and waters. 

It is not that they (not “we”) want people to be without health care, but that 
they want accessible health care, subject to the constraint that it is controlled by a 
private insurance business whose primary goal is profit. It is not that they want to 
leave people without medicine, but that they want them to buy medications from a 
private, for-profit pharmaceutical industry. Itis not that they want medical costs to 
rise, but that costs should be contained only to the extent that profit is not harmed. 
It is not that they deplore medical research, but that they want the fruits of 
intellectual labor registered as intellectual property, and prefer research that is at 
least potentially marketable. 

The third type of explanation is systemic and operates on at least three levels: 
the political economy, the institutional organization of the knowledge industry, and 
the intellectual biases and constraints that can turn smallscale ingenuity into large- 
scale disaster. 

Political economy: In a capitalist economy, goods and services are 
commodities. Commodities are produced for sale, to make profit. The important 
thing about commodity production for us is that there is no necessary relation 
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between the usefulness of something and its economic value or profitability. 
Agriculture is not about producing food but about profit. Food is a side effect. 
wY While the majority of the world’s farmers are subsistence farmers, the bulk of the 
world’s food is produced as commodities by a small fraction of farm operators. 

Health service is a commodity, health a by-product. 

Development is about investment opportunities and markets, not correcting 
decades of plunder and exploitation. 

“We,” that is, “they,” are really trying to do something quite different from the 
goals stated at numerous conferences, and perhaps succeeding at it all too well. 

We must consider institutional fragmentation and the enclosure of the 
intellectual commons. Medical schools are isolated from agricultural schocls, 
usually the former in large cities and the latter in rural areas. Departmental 
barriers help freeze the false dichotomies that disrupt our understanding of the 
world: — social/biological,  physiological/psychological,  genetic/environmental, 
quantitative/qualitative, individual/social, random/deterministic, whereas the new 
creative approaches should be sought in their zones of interpenetration. Then the 
rules for recognition, academic promotion, standards for funding under discrete 
“programs,” time limits for degrees, definitions of the domains of journals, all 
conspire to reinforce: the boundaries between fragments. The hierarchical 
arrangement of the disciplines promotes the reductionism that satishes the 
economic needs of the corporations. A clanfication is needed here: there is 
nothing wrong with reduction as a research tactic, the search for the internal parts 
of something, its smallest units. What is wrong is reductionism, the illusions that 
the smallest parts are in some way more fundamental, that once we know what 
something is made of, we understand it, that oxidation is more real than 
exploitation. 

Knowledge is the product of a knowledge industry that is owned. Its owners 
establish the boundaries of the legitimate, determine the rules for who is recruited, 
who is excluded, the research agenda, the domain of acceptable theories, and 
provide the vocabulary for dismissing inconvenient ideas as “far out,” “not 
mainstream, “unproven,” “ideological,” or other indications of taboo. They 
create the art of administration: the inventing of excuses to justify decisions taken 
for other reasons, and the conviction that this is being practical, realistic, etc. 

Science prides itself on self-correcting mechanisms to catch error, which is 
supposed to create objectivity even when individuals may be fallible. We have 
become quite sophisticated about preventing idiosyncratic errors. We now know 
that we should wash our glassware, that experiments need controls for comparison, 
that the experimenters’ expectations can influence the outcome of an experiment, 
and so we have invented blind and double-blind designs. Work might be repeated 
in another lab. Peer review can protect journals from careless mistakes. We can 
filter out random results by statistical tests, and we never, never divide by zero. 
These procedures work fairly well. But they are completely useless against the 
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shared biases cf the whole scientific community, the assumptions and constraints 
‘that have become part of the common sense of our colleagues, our teachers, our 
funders. 

The intellectual structure of our programs is still caught in the philosophy of 
seventeenth century reductionism that grew up with capitalism in Euro-North 
Amenica. 

Science is always flawed, all theories are limited and each has a finite life span 
before being replaced by a better theory. Science boasts of being self-correcting. 

But the correction of the inevitable errors, an essential part of the development 
of knowledge, is prevented or retarded by generic conflict of interest. In recent 
years, the professional journals and universities have recognized individual conflict 
of interest: situations in which researchers have economic stakes in the outcomes of 
their research that influences their reports and determine what to include and what 
to withhold. Scientists might be shareholders in corporations whose products they 
defend, or receive fees for testimony in court against claims that a chemical or 
physical exposure 1s harmful, or win grants for sponsored research, or they may be 
courted with invitations to lecture in delightful places and paid with generous 
honoraria, or they may prescribe treatment at their own private clinics. 

Disclosure statements detailing possible conflict of interest have become part of 
the effort to protect the intellectual integrity of science and scholarship. They 
encourage our 3kepticism about claimed benefits of patented drugs. This may be 
working more cr less well. But it does not touch on generic conflict of interest, the 
coziness and overlapping outlooks among corporations, government and 
international agencies, universities, major foundations, honorary societies, think 
tanks, and prestigious journals that has created a kind of Nomenclatura, a kind of 
informal Social Register. This is the pool of people who consult each other, 
review each others’ grants, allocate awards, invite each other.to give prestigious 
lectures, give each other jobs and prizes, set the intellectual agendas, teach each 
other when to raise eyebrows, and generally show mutual appreciation while 
guarding the boundaries of the respectable. r 

Professors are increasingly obliged to “mobilize resources’ —Jargon for raising 
money. [he money can be raised from government agencies, corporations, 
foundations, NGOs, and private individuals. Among the government agencies for 
public health and policy professionals, the “Defense” Department, the National 
Institutes of Health, the Agency for International Development are especially 
prominent. Among international agencies, the World Bank is preeminent for any 
development s-udies. Therefore, the “quality” of proposals is determined by 
donors. And for corporations, not all knowledge is equally convertible into 
commodities. Thus the quest for culpable genes is more fundable than the study of 
the industrial origins of cancer, the invention of new pesticides more fundable than 
studying the protective effects of mixed plantings, finding ways to supplement the 
nutrition of peasants on thirteen cents a day is more legitimate than helping them 
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organize for land reform. Studying the financing of “public-private partnership” is 
more popular than examining how universal free health care could work. And, for 
those who are uncomfortable with the obvious and deliberate blindness of the 
organs of “progress,” there are articulate scholars working at the outer, most 
humane, fringes of respectability who catalog the faults and petty idiocies of the 
system but reject fundamental questioning of the grand idiocy of investing our 
hopes in more rational greed. 

But if the funding is constrained, so is support for students and their potential 
employment. Therefore, students are trained in the reductionist tradition and 
encouraged to focus narrowly, especially since any detours toward greater breadth 
take: time, and you hear those student loans ticking away. The available courses 
are in the fields of the professors, the more expensive kinds of research are 
subcontracts of the major professors’ grants, preparing students for similar kinds of 
research. And there is always the possibility of a job in one or another organ of the 
network. 

There is nothing idande about any of this. Within this world, they may 
sincerely like and admire each other. It was “natural,” some years ago, for the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences to establish a membership section for 
“business” but not for labor. It is not necessary to be a grantee or a shareholder. in 
a company to know that you are potentially a consultant or guest. C. Wnght Mills 
described the workings of this Nomenclatura in The Power Elite. Each separate 
act makes sense within a shared common sense; it is practical, “proven,” etc. Of 
course universities need donors. Of course students have to be prepared for the 
kinds of jobs they might get. Of course bankers are experts in finance, and 
generals are the knowledgeable guests to invite as commentators on matters of war. 
When the sum of all the rationalities is irrational, the whole system has to be 
examined. 

Generic conflict of interest creates a great ‘ilewnnia for students and faculty 
who want to face fully and broadly the problems confronting our species. We have 
to navigate in a terrain of a mixture of conflict and cooperation with our 
institutions and colleagues. We may share an excitement about the evolution of the 
virulence of bacteria or the interactions of pollutants in complex mixtures, or how 
traditional knowledge can be integrated with scientific knowledge. But we balk at 
collaboration with colonialist institutions such as the World Bank or terrorist 
agencies such as USAID. 

And we have to find ways of promoting a more holistic, complex, integral 
approach to scientific problems. In so doing, we can follow a series of dialectical 
clues: 

The truth is the whole. A problem has to be posed large enough to fit a 
meaningful solution. No matter how small the problem you work on, always ask, 
“Where is the rest of the world?” even within courses with restricted vision. 

Things are more connected than they seem, even across disciplinary 
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boundaries. Parts determine wholes, but wholes also determine parts. 

Things are snapshots of processes when a temporary balance of opposing 
forces creates a transient stability for long enough to warrant a name 

Things are the way they are because they got that way, have not always been 
that way everywhere, need not be that way. Always ask, “Why are things the’ way 
they are instead of a little bit different?” And “Why are things the way they are 
instead of very different?” 

Apply all these tools also to ourselves and our own fields of work. That way, 
we can cope with the dual nature of science: on the one hand, the millennial 
unfolding of human knowledge, and on the other, the property of a knowledge 
industry that creates the paradox of a growing rationality in the small, at the level 
of the laboratory,. and a growing irrationality at the level of the enterprise as a 
whole. > 

In order to work toward that combination of understanding and humane 
commitment, of cooperation and challenge, we couldn’t do better than follow the 
advice of my grandmother when she sent me: off to start first grade: study hard, 
learn all they can teach you, and don’ t believe everything they say. 


continued from page 68 


Today’s struggle is whether to make a new Nepal with Nepal-specific . 


federalism addressing all class, gender, Dalit, ethnic and regional issues. Tc 
make a constitution which is anti-feudalist and ant-imperialist. To make a 
constitution which not only protects the right of peasants and workers but also 
accepts their leadership. Or to remain stuck with the old Nepal, with the i 
unitary state plus a few cosmetic changes. 

Similarly today’s struggle is whether to make women the vehicle of status quo 
or to make women the vehicle of forward looking change. The challenge for 
Maoist women today is to defend the achievements we acquired during PW, to 
apply it in practice creatively, and to develop it in order to prepare a higher level 


for the women’s movement. or 
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Saving History from Oblivion in Guerrero 


Peter Watt 


In summer 2009, the case of Rosendo Radilla, the first to deal with forced 
disappearance by the Mexican state, went before the Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights AHRC). In December, the Court found Mexico guilty of the 
crimes of systematic human rights violations and forced disappearance. This was a 
landmark development led by the Association of Relatives of the Disappeared and 
Victims of Violations of Human Rights in Mexico (AFADEM) and the 
Mexican Commission for. the Defense and Promotion of Human Rights 
(CMDPDH) in a struggle with the Mexican government to obtain information 
on what happened to those disappeared by the authorities during the country’s 
guerra sucia, or dirty war, in the 1970s. 

Thirteen hundred , people were “disappeared,” many more assassinated, 
tortured, and incarcerated. In Guerrero, Radilla’s home state, around 650 people 
were disappeared, while in the municipality of Atoyac de Alvarez alone, 450 
people went missing, as repression escalated under the administration of President 
Luis Echeverría, in a war against guerilla fighter Lucio Cabañas and the Partido 
de los Pobres (Party of the Poor—PDLP). All of this took place during a 
reform and public relations campaign spearheaded by Echeverría under the rubric 
of “democratic opening.” Systematic abuses began in 1967, a few years before 
Operation Condor unleashed its fury in the Southern Cone, in a dirty war whose 
practices foreshadowed much of the misery inflicted elsewhere in the continent in 
the 1970s and ’80s. Thirty-five years later, no one as yet has been arrested or 
held responsible for any of the crimes committed in Guerrero. 
©! The IAHRC is an autonomous judicial instituton of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) and the highest and inost respected legal body dealing 
with human rights in the Americas. The role of the Court is to interpret, advise, 
and enforce the American Convention on Human Rights, of which Mexico ts a 
signatory. Its judgment of the Radilla case is thus an important and symbolic blow 
to those in government and the military who have kept the dirty war safely under 
wraps, and who have denied: any wrongdoing from the outset. Legally, the 
Mexican state is now obliged to investigate and account for crimes committed 
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dunng the dirty war. The judgment requires the state to reform article 57 of the 
military code, which until recently guaranteed military i impunity in cases of human 
rights violations.’ With reform of the code, many more crimes committed during 
the dirty war and others more-recently could potentially be investigated. 

In a groundbreaking legal recognition of the dirty war, the Court 
acknowledged the historical context of Radilla’s disappearance, and that it was 
part of a systematic campaign. Initially, the Mexican government argued that it 
could no longer be held accountable for crimes committed thirty-five years ago, but 
here, the Court made an important judgment, stating that, given the structural and 
institutional barriers placed before citizens demanding justice, the crime was 
indeed ongoing. It recognized that the government's failure to investigate the 
disappearances represents a continuing violation because it does not allow victims’ 
relatives closure or an, account or explanation of the circumstances of the 
disappearance. And, as the crime is ongoing, the Court has now legally obligated 
Mexico to investigate the Radilla case. Furthermore, the government has been 
ordered to pay reparations to the family, to provide financial aid to the human 
rights organizations involved in bringing the case, and. to erect a plaque honoring 
Radilla and victims of the dirty war in Atoyac de Alvarez2 

The Court’s decision is a massive achievement and vindication for some of 
Mexico’s most- impoverished and marginalized communities, many of whom are 
illiterate, possess no formal education, and who stil suffer military -and police 
persecution. [he Mexico judgment comes also at a time in which civil society 
. throughout the continent has confronted the state over past abuses, as in 
Argentina and Guatemala. 

Tita Radilla, Rosendo’s daughter and AFADE.M’s co-founder, brought the 
case before. the Inter-American Commission of Human Rights, which in turn 
recommended it to the LAHRC. She has received numerous death threats, 


presumably for her involvement in human nghts activism and her tireless struggle - 


to get the government to account for past crimes. Since 2003, foreign human 
rights workers from the organization Peace Brigades International (PBI) have 
accompanied her everywhere in order to ensure her safety. 


Guerrero: Misery and Resistance 

Guerrero’s history is marked by poverty, hardship, and i injustice, In the 1960s, 

ith Chiapas and Oaxaca, it was among the poorest states in Mexico. A number 
of social movements in the 1950s and ’60s attempted to redress the imbalances 
and inequalities rife throughout the state, which was characterized by the 
unflinching economic and political dominance of caciques (party bosses) and 
terratenientes (landowners). Guerrero’s marginalized were subject to frequent 
violent attacks by soldiers, police, and gangs hired by landowning elites when 
ordinary folk organized protests or community assemblies. For elites, impunity 
reigned. Additionally, guerrenses had little or no political representation by what 
they saw as corrupt and inept Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) state and 
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national governments. ` 

Only a few miles from the wealthy tourist resorts in Acapulco, according to the 

magazine Política, all in Guerrero was “misery, isolation, ignorance, endemic 
diseases. Forty years later, Guerrero’s inequalities are far from resolved, with 
levels of human development equivalent to those of sub-Saharan Afmica.‘ At the 
height of the state’s war against the rural population in Guerrero, according to 
Laura Castellanos in her book México armado, there existed a Mexico of “torture, 
rape, secret prisons, hundreds of forced disappearances,” one very different from ` 
- the image which the ruling PRI so keenly promoted abroad. 
While guerrenses represented the most significant rural labor ave in the 
country at a time when the. bulk of the population lived in the countryside, little of 
their labor was reflected in the living conditions of the state’s majonity. In the late 
1960s, 62.1 percent of the population of Guerrero was illiterate. Four companies 
owned and exploited the state's natural resources, felling timber and extracting 
minerals, while most people had only very limited access to land, or else worked 
the land of wealthy caciques, a key issue for social movements throughout the 
1960s and 1970s. Coffee and coconuts, the region’s two principal agricultural 
products, no longer provided rural workers with a viable livelihood—government 
credits to peasant organizations, which had protected the ability of farmers to earn 
a living from these two crops, had been slashed in 1955, a significant factor in 
increasing Guerrero’s misery and poverty." 

Despite the supposed “economic miracle” that had taken place between the 
1940s and 1960s, wealth distribution continued overwhelmingly to favor the rich. 
Indeed, for the poorest 50 percent of the population, economic conditions had 
worsened during the “miracle.” Widespread poverty in the countryside obliged 
huge numbers to migrate to the cities. Unemployment rose by 487 percent 
between 1960 and 1970, worsened under the Echeverrfa government, and by 
1973 had risen further.” This poverty and unemployment would lead to an 
explosive situation in which the rural poor demanded improved rights and living 
conditions and an end to political violence backed by the PRI and landowners. 
Rosendo Radilla was among those pushing for reform within his own community. 

During the early 1970s Guerrero was subjected to unprecedented levels of 
state violence and repression; by 1971, 12,000 troops had been dispatched to 
Guerrero to combat peasant-led insurgency and organizing. By 1974, that 
number had doubled, m an attempt to capture the ex-primary schoolteacher- 
turned-leader of the PDLP, Lucio Cabañas. 

Cabafias had led a campaign against the implementation of a policy that made 
it obligatory for school children to wear uniforms. He argued that families in 
Guerrero could barely afford enough food to feed their children, let alone uniforms | 
and shoes. A public rally of parents and teachers on May 18, 1967, became the 
target of state repression when soldiers opened fire on the meeting, killing five. 
Cabañas escaped and fled to the mountains, where he joined the insurgency 
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movement led by another ex-teacher, Genaro Vázquez Rojas. Though Cabaiias’s 
group of guerrillas never totaled more than 300 fighters, it gained widespread 
sympathy throughout Guerrero, something that provoked the national government 
into sending thousands of troops to the state to quell the movement and crush its 
support base. 


Counterinsurgency: Terror. and ‘Disappearances’ 
But why did the Mexican state disappear Rosendo Radilla and cae of 


okers like him? Terronzing the population, as with counterinsurgency techniques . 


elsewhere in Latin America during the .1970s and ’80s, was intended to 
intimidate communities into total submission, to restore “respect for authority.” As 
such, the state war on “subversive” elements was indiscriminate. On the trauma of 
living under what Pablo González Casanova has termed “internal colonization,™ 
Radilla’s daughter, Tita, now a leading human rights activist, recalls: NS 
People couldn't go out. There was a curfew. Those who were: children at that. 
time in Atoyac were completely traumatized. People suffer this trauma ` 
regardless of whether or not they sympathized with the armed movement. Life ~~ 
was no longer the same. The military were there for ten years and those _ 
children could no longer go out and play in the street. The worst was in 1974 
when the largest number of people disappeared, which was when they. 
assassinated Lucio. The state continued trying to get rid of anyone associated 
with the guerrilla—and not only the guerilla. Disappearances took place 
indiscriminately; you didn't have to be related to them...townspeople, for 
example, shopkeepers who sold medicines. They accused them of supplying 
the guerrilla vath food and medicine. 


, Rural Guerrero—indeed, much of rural Mexico—was, by the late 1960s, 
experiencing something of an ant-authoritarian backlash. Corruption, the 
privileged; landowning elite, political power, and the use of force to quell dissent 
in the face of misery, inequality, and discrimination had led to a widespread 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. State officials, landowners, . and local 
government offices became the target of sporadic violence, while confrontation 
between the authorities and civil society became increasingly common. “In 
general,” notes Samuel Schmidt in his book The Deterioration of the Mexican 
Presidency, people “had lost all respect for authority.” 


A wave of bombings and kidnappings of politicians and eee kades | 


between 1971 and 1974 increased the anger of elites with what they saw as 
Echeverrfa’s soft-handed, liberal approach to provocative actions by the 
insurgency. For example, the Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias (Revolutionary 
Armed Forces—-FAR) kidnapped the American consul in 1973. Even: the 
president’s father-in-law, José Guadalupe Zuno, was kidnapped. These 
provocations reached. their climax when one of the country’s most powerful 
business leaders, Eugenio Garza Sada of the Monterrey Group, was assassinated 
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and future Guerrero senator, Ruben Figueroa, was kidnapped by Lucio Cabañas 
and the PDLP during a high-profile electoral campaign for the state 
governorship. For right-wing elites in Mexico, Echeverrfa’s liberalism and leftist 
discourse had allowed guernlla movements to flourish, and these elites pressured 
the government to take a heavy hand with the insurgency. Furthermore, the 
deployment of troops to Guerrero was one way of appeasing a military 
disillusioned with poor working conditions and that had suffered a crisis of 
legitimacy after its role in the Tlatelolco massacre of 1968 in Mexico City. The 
dirty war in Guerrero therefore allowed the government to be seen as clamping 
down on upstart guerrillas, while providing the army with a new sense of 
purpose." 

i¢ An uprising in the countryside was an alarming prospect for Mexican elites - 
struggling to maintain the traditional hierarchies—and the abuses that they could 
employ with impunity. Popular support for the PDLP led by Cabañas, - 
envisioned, alongside the emancipation of rural Mexicans, the overthrow of the 
traditional oligarchy of capitalists, landowners, and pro-tmpenalists.* Because the 
rural population had lost “all respect for authority,” the Echeverría regime 
resolved to teach them a lesson. 

Accordingly, any individuals associated with Lucio Cabañas, who shared his 
surname, supported his cause, or were simply regarded as suspicious by the 
authorities were targeted by a policy of terror in the countryside. In short, this was 
a war against the civilian population of Guerrero. Tita Radilla explains: 


The military would arrive in the community. They would take everyone out of 

their homes, take them to the sportsfield or to the school—children, women, 

everyone—and they held them there. They selected all the men and took them 
Qaway.. .. Those who were left were women and children. Children of age |4 
„were also taken, so there are many disappeared children too....In 1974, the 
situation was ternble....Villages were bumed and communities in the hills 
__, Were subjected to aerial bombardment” 


‘62Tt was within this context that Rosendo Radilla was seized by soldiers at a 
military checkpoint on August 25, 1974. Thirty-five years later, his family is no 
wiser as to his whereabouts. Presumably, Radilla was targeted for his involvement 
in local politics, campaigning for improved nghts and conditions for the residents 
of Atoyac. Perhaps more significantly, Radilla was a teacher in the same school as 
Cabañas, was politically active, and had composed corrido (ballad) songs about 
the guerrilla insurgency and Cabañas. When detained at a military checkpoint, 
soldiers cited this latter fact as the justification for his detention. He has not been 
seen since. 

“In the wake of a climate of violence and terror, local communities remained 
fragmented, and social relations were broken. Tita Radilla explains that few 
wished to be associated with families whose relatives had disappeared for fear of 


military repnisal.’* As a result, families of the disappeared now found themselves 


ott 
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shunned in their own communities. 

The absence of the paternal figure—in addition to the agonizing and continual 
trauma of the cisappearance of a family member—also had severe practical 
implications in a society in which the ‘breadwinners were predominantly male. 
Children, who would otherwise have attended school, grew up illiterate, as the 
disappearance of a father forced them into work. Guerrero was already blighted by 
poverty but this was exacerbated as the military “cleansed” the ‘region of 
subversives, thus tearing apart the social fabric and leaving families all the more 
vulnerable to poverty and exploitation. Within her own family, explains Radilla, it 
was difficult to discuss Rosendo’s disappearance, given the emotional trauma it 
represented. It was because of the sheer number of people who had Jost: family 
members that relatives of the disappeared decided they should join together. In 
1978, a number of movements pushing for information and justice. for the 


disappeared formed the Frente Nacional Contra la Represión (National Front 


Against Repression). AFADEM was a subsequent onoi from this 


organization. 


Three Decades Later: Bringing the Truth to Light? : 

That members of AFADEM have been able to confront thé Mexican 
government and take their case before the IAHRC is testimony to their effort and 
dedication. Such a struggle-has been far from: straightforward. Human ‘nghts 
activists were hindered by a lack of exposure in the national media, most of which 
virtually ignored the dirty war during the period i in which coverage might have 
made a difference. One periodical that did attempt to cover events in Guerrero, 
* Por Esto, folded after the magazine’s director was assassinated. Thanks to 


government secrecy, complicity of the mainstream media with the state, and the ` 


‘silencing of dissenting publications, the dirty war in Mexico remained largely 
obscured and, throughout the country, the very notion of the dirty war was all but 
unknown to those outside its immediate scope. 

In the wake of disappearances in Guerrero, there were few avenues open to 
families who tried to report their relatives’ disappearance: When Radilla’s sons 
took their complaint to the state governor, he informed them that he had no 
jurisdiction, that the region was effectively under martial law, and that, in his role 
as a politician, he could not oppose military rule. 

A climate of impunity reigned, as Tita Radilla recalls: 


If we wanted go to the Public Prosecutor’s Office, we couldn’t even file a 
complaint because the local prosecutors, the municipal police, even the 
transport police detained people and handed them in to the military. We knew 
there was a military barracks where they took everybody but when people went 

- there to ask they gave no information on the disappeared. Many of those 
women were detained for short penods or intimidated by the army. We 
couldn’ t achieve anything." 
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GUERRERO’S HISTORY 


In recent decades, changes resulting from pressure on the government by civil 
rights activists have been quite remarkable. In the 1970s, the president’s and the 
military's sacrosanct status was matched only by that of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
Journalists, activists, political leaders, and unionists, like the director of Por Esto, 
who dared break the taboo, did so often at great personal risk. And yet, although 
he was subsequently exonerated, ex-President Echeverria was arrested and 
charged with genocide in 2005, a development that’ marked something of a 
milestone in post-PRI Mexico.. Clearly, the pressure to prosecute crimes 
committed during the dirty war did not come from above. The Mexican state’s 
constant denial of wrongdoing and of criminal activities has been remarkable, a 
trend that continues to the present, despite the release of incriminating government 
documents for public viewing. Human rights defenders and civil rights activists 
have continually pressured the government to account for past.crimes but have 
been met with indifference, denial, or the placing of obstacles in the path towards 
justice. One study of freedom ‘of information. in Mexico: conducted by the 
Universidad Iberoamericaria ranked Mexico 182 of. 189 countries surveyed, a 
marginal degree above Libya, China, and North Korea.* 

It was in this context that the Radilla case.was taken to the IAHRC. Having 
exhausted all possible avenues with the Mexican authorities who continually 
refused to investigate, relatives of Radilla and-human rights organizations decided 
that international action would raise the profile of the dirty war. 

Radilla’s case, of course, has wider implications than that of one missing 
person, as the Court’s indictment indicates. Its presentation before the Court 
represents an international and high-profile. recognition ‘that the Mexican state ` 
engaged in a dirty war against elements of the population over a prolonged period. 
Revelations about the state’s use of force against the civilian population dunng the 
guerra sucia have become more and more frequenit since the change of government 
from PRI to the National Action Party in 2000 and the release in 2001 of 
government documents of the period for public viewing in the national archive, the 
Archivo General de la Nación in Mexico City. They sit uncomfortably with the 
image the PRI had created of the liberal president Echeverria, who spearheaded a 
massive program of public spending ‘(the biggest since the post-revolutionary 
government) and attempted to implement the famed “democratic opening.” The 
“democratic opening” hardly equated with the charge of “genocide” that was 
brought against Echeverría in 2005 for his role in massacres in 1968 and 1971. 
Now, as a result of popular pressure, an account of the discrepancy between 

“democratic opening” and ‘ ‘dirty war” is coming into the open in Mexico and 
gaining an ever larger presence in public consciousness. 

As recently as a decade ago, even in the Mexican. media, the very notion of a 
Mexican dirty war had to. fight for acceptance and has only begun to be 
recognized thanks to the persistence of activist groups such as AFADEM, 
CMDPDH, lEureka! and El Comité del ’68, and a handful of investigative 
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journalists and intellectuals writing in progressive publications such as Proceso and 
La Jornada. 

Human nghts violations in Gunes and throughout the country continue with 
impunity, particularly as the Obama administration increases military “aid” to 
Mexico. Reports by Mexican and international human rights A eae 
document ongoing abuses by the police and military. According to Tita Radilla, 
such abuses are, if anything, as bad or even worse now than in the 1970s at the 
height of the dirty war, though the pretext has been modified somewhat. Now, the 
government claims, the battle is no longer against communism, but against the 
narcotraffickers who run the Mexican economy. The victims of state violence, 
however, remain the same: marginalized sectors who oppose Mexico’s thoroughly 
unequal socio-political system, just as the perpetrators continue to be immune to 
prosecution. Nonetheless, the Radilla judgment against Mexico is a major high- 
profile achievement in exposing such practices, and illustrates the importance of 
historical memory and justice as ways forward in changing a radically unfair and 
brutal status quo. 
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ao Randall’s Years in Cuba 


°° Margaret Randall, To Change the World: My Years in Cuba (Piscataway, NJ: 
__ Rutgers University Press, 2009), 256 pages, $24.95, paperback. 


Micke Ellinger and Jody Sokolower 


of ; Margaret Randall has always been too much of a feminist for the socialists and 
too much of a socialist for the feminists. She 1s one of the foremost oral historians 
of recent revolutionary history and, more specifically, of the history of women in 
revolutions. Yet her work has been consistently undervalued. Her memoir, To 
Change the World: My Years in Cuba, is a rare double opportunity: an intimate 
look at the Cuban Revolution from 1969 to 1980, and a fascinating portra:t of 
the development of a historian, poet, and political thinker. “I speak as an artist,” 
she explains. “I speak as a woman who raised four children...suffered repression, 
and experienced the joy of helping to create a new society. | speak as a lesbian, 
intimately familiar with what hate can do to human beings. | speak as someone 
who contnbuted to and benefited from one of the twentieth century's great 
sciopolitical experiments.” 

Raised in Scarsdale and Albuquerque, Randall moved to New York City as a 
young woman in 1959 to become a wnter, and gravitated to radical literary and 
artistic circles. The Cuban Revolution captured her imagination; she tned to 
deliver a home-cooked paella to Fidel Castro on his 1960 visit to New York. She 
visited Cuba for the first time in 1961, moved there in 1969, and lived in Havana 
until 1980. As she says, “there was a time, in the 1960s and 1970s, when some 
in my generation believed we could change the world.” Cuban socialism, with its 
literacy campaigns, its internationalism, and its brilliantly evocative posters, 
represented this dream for Randall, as it did for people all over the world. 

Randall went to Cuba from Mexico, where she was coeditor of the radical 
literary journal El Como Emplumado. The Mexico City repression after the 
student revolt of 1968 drove her underground. Trapped in Mexico without a 
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passport, running from the police, she was forced to send her four children—the 
youngest only three months old—to Cuba alone. The Cuban government made 
sure that the children were cared for, but it was months before she saw them 
again. After the family was reunited, Randall sent her school-age children to becas 
(semi-boarding schools where they spent the week at school, coming home for the 
weekend), a decision she now regrets. 

Her mixed feelings about some of her parenting choices will resonate with 
many activist parents: “We often talked about having to sacrifice attention to one’s 
own sons and daughters in the context of our efforts to make a better world for all 
children. It was a choice | shared with many parents of that time and place. As 
critical as | am today, the decision seemed right back then.” 

To Change the World is a vibrant picture of Randall’s life in Cuba. She stood 
in line to buy food with her family’s ration cards, participated in her neighborhood 
Committee for the Defense of the Revolution, and embarrassed her daughters by 
arguing with catcalling men on the street. Her apartment was a gathering place for 
a broad range of writers, artists, and international visitors, so there are vignettes of 
revolutionary and artistic icons,. including Roque Dalton, Emesto Cardenal, 
Haydeé Santamaria, Daniel and Humberto Ortega, and Daisy Zamora. 

But don't be deceived by these cameo appearances. To Change the World is 
far more than a memoir. Randall uses the memoir form to probe the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Cuban Revolution in that period through her own eyes as a 
participant in the Cuban cultural community, developing feminist, and maturing 
writer, poet, and photographer. While still in Mexico, Randall read and was 
excited by the developing feminist theories in the United States and Europe. One 
of her first editorial projects in Cuba was collecting and translating an anthology of 
articles—Las Mujeres—representing the new feminism, which was printed in 
Cuba for distribution throughout Latin America. Then she wondered how the 
Cuban Revolution had specifically affected the lives of women. 


I decided I wanted to find out what life for Cuban women was like. What their 
participation in the revolutionary process had been. How their lives had been 
changed or not by-the victory of 1959. Socialism promised radical change. 
Was this change freeing; using, overlooking, or abusing women? Or perhaps 
some uniquely Cuban combination?...I believed in the power of stones, and | 
knew that if I could interview Cuban women, listen to them talk about their 
lives and research the larger picture, I would gain valuable insights into their _ 
situation. 


The Cuban government supported Randall’s plan to interview dozens of 
women throughout the country about the impact of the revolution on their lives. 
Those interviews became her first oral history, Cuban Women Now. Randall was 
such a fresh-eyed feminist that she saw the contradictions clearly and expressed 
them vividly: “As for what the Cuban revolution has meant for women, as | 
learned ‘by interviewing hundreds, producing several books and many articles, and 
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by living in the country for 11 years, it has meant both immense change and no 
small amount of frustration.” 

The Cuban Revolution transformed women’s lives. Literacy, free education, 
the nght to safe abortion, free comprehensive health care, meals provided at 
schools and workplaces—all these revolutionary changes were huge gains for 
Cuban women. At the same time, official Cuba was suspicious of feminism. 


The Federation of Cuban Women (FMC) had been established at the 
beginning of the revolution in order to organize women around the new social 
goals and make their needs known to Party leadership....But the FMC never 
embraced a feminist ideology. On the contrary, its upper echelons, like the 
revolutionary leadership overall, made it clear that decolonization was the 
priority and they considered feminism an imported bourgeois notion that would 
ultimately divide the working class....In 1993, long after I left Cuba, a group 
of brillant feminists began getting together to talk about gender on the island. 
They felt it was obscene that four decades after the triumph of the revolution, 
and especially with the surge in tourism, denigrating stereotypes of women 
could still be seen in the media....At first they tried to interest the FMC in 
their ideas. They thought.the mass women’s organization would welcome their 
input. Not so. FMC leadership felt threatened and did everything possible to 
discourage those they must have believed were treading on their terrtory. 


The group was refused permission to travel to the 1995 World Conference on 
Women in Beijing and was forced to disband in 1996. The women were told they 
could not meet as a group and had to cease all workshops and publishing. “As it 
has done rather consistently through close to half a century of revolution, the 
Cuban Communist Party used the ever-present threat from the north to legitimize 
a lack of support for diverse efforts and justify repressive measures.” 

* But today, Randall adds almost immediately, “there are signs of hope,” such 
as the efforts of young Cuban activists, including Manela Castro Espín, youngest 
daughter of President Raul Castro and FMC founder Vilma Espín, to ensure 
rights, including the right to marry, to the Cuban lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender community. 

This kind of examination of the PA EU pulls in the Cuban experience 
lies at the heart of Randall's book. For readers who have lived through the 
inconsistencies of radical organizations anywhere in the last forty years, her 
stubborn support for socialism, while cnticizing the shortcomings of an actual 
revolutionary project, is instructive. “The coexistence of these parallel and 
competing influences may have been one of the Cuban revolution’s salvations, one 
reason it lives, in the face of so many attempts to destroy it.” 

The most intense example of these forces is Randall's description of el 
quinquenio gris (the five-year gray period) in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
when, threatened by attacks on the revolution, “a Stalinist rigidity was applied to 
those who wrote, painted, acted, sang, danced or took part in other of the arts; 
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and to those who were ideologically or sexually different.” Fidel Castro’s famous 
dictum to artists—‘“within the revolution everything, against the revolution 
nothing” —set the stage for ongoing struggle in Cuba for writers and artists who 
supported the revolution. Although Randall lived in Cuba during the height of 
this cultural and political repression, for much of that time, she didn’t realize it: 
“Perhaps because those affected generally remained silent about what they were 
going through, perhaps because the art world was so exciting (despite the 
restraints), or perhaps because I was slow to grasp certain cultural cues and many 
of us came to understand the era better in retrospect, I was barely aware of the 
excessive control and what it meant for Cuban creatives at the time.” 

One of the first victims of el quinquenio gris was the Cuban joumal 
Pensamiento Crilico, which Randall calls “a compendium of the very best Latin 
American revolutionary thought in a variety of fields: the social sciences, 
psychology, economic theory, history, decolonization, sociology and the arts. The 
journal’s brilliant minds belonged to a new generation of Marxists.” The Cuban 
Communist Party shut down Pensamiento Critico after fifty-three issues, in 1971: 
Durng the same period, Luis Pavón Tamayo was appointed head of the 
National Culture Council. Among his “initial victims” were Silvio Rodriguez, 
Pablo Milanés, Noel Nicola, and Sara Gonzalez—founding members of La 
Nueva Trova, The New Song Movement—who were prevented from performing 
on television, radio, or in the country’s theatres. But oier organizations, including 
Casa de las Américas under Haydeé Santamarfa, stepped in to promote the work 
of these bniliant artists. As Randall says, “the sheer genius of their art gained 
them an enthusiastic audience. In a few years, they were considered valued 
ambassadors of the revolution.” As Randall explains: “One of the revolution’s 
saving graces has been the fact that when it comes to freedom and repression, 
parallel tendencies have generally compcted. Men and women with a profoundly 
analytical sensibility have vied with mediocre, often ignorant or unthinking middle 
management types who revel in using their quota of power against others. The 
cultural scene is no exception.” i 

Randall herself expenenced the pressures of the gray Jirod: 


i 


Perhaps because I had been friendly with the CUSO representative {a} 
Canadian later accused of being a spy], perhaps because | was outspokenly ` 
critical on issues of gender and sexual identity, perhaps because my fnends_, 
included revolutionaries who did not subscribe to the Cuban line, perhaps for | 
some other reason or all of these, there came a time when some in Cuba began `’ 
to distrust me....For an activist there are probably few things worse than losing 
the confidence of your political comrades without reason. Because you have 
done nothing to lose it, there is nothing you can do to gain it back. 


Randall remained in Cuba until her name was cleared, but then she felt it was 


time to move on. She moved to Nicaragua, whose revolution sparked some of her 


best known works of oral history with women. 
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This is an untidy book, which can be unsettling, but it is also invigorating. It 
jumps back and forth between everyday events—such as Margaret's daughter 
Sarah and other girls at their beca refusing to wash and tron the male students’ 
uniforms——and broad theoretical questions about the relation between power and 
empowerment in the Cuban Revolution. Randall stubbornly tracks the 
contradictory tendencies toward creativity and free expression versus repressive 
ngidity-—in contexts ranging from the failed ten-million-ton sugar harvest to gay 
nghts. It asks far more questions than it answers. 

But if you are willing to tolerate ambiguity and contradiction, To Change the 
World is invaluable reading for those of us who continue to believe that another 
world is possible. Randall is an articulate critic of socialism’s failure to incorporate 
feminism, which she believes 1s central to its capacity to be genuinely 
transformative, but her critique is entirely within her commitment to socialism. 
“Let me be clear. I love the ideals of the Cuban revolution....1 have supported 
and continue to support the Cuban revolution.... The human spint ts resilient. But 
it requires freedom.” 
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Twice recently, Morithly Review—in “The Valnerable Planet Pen Years 
Later” (December 2009) and in “Why Ecological Revolution?” (January 2010), 
both by John Bellamy Foster—has highlighted the fact that the UN 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (PCC) warned in its most recent 
(2007) report that the-Himalayan glaciers could vanish altogether by 2035. Since 
‘the appearance of the January issue of MR, however, this has been revealed as an 
error on the part of the'IPCC—a claim that, according to the IPCC itself, should - 
never have appeared in ‘its report. | 

Section 10.6.2 “The Himalayan Glaciers” af the IPCC Fourth Assessment 
Report: Climate Change .2007 (known as AR4), stated: “Glaciers in the 
Himalayas are receding faster than in any other: part of the world (see Table 
10.9) and, if the present. rate continues, the likelihood of them disappearing by the 
year 2035° and perhaps’ sooner is ‘very high if the Earth keeps warming at the 
current rate.” (In IPCC: terminology ‘ ‘very: high” stands for 90 percent or 
greater.) The IPCC conclusion was: disseminated in other reports, such as a 
2007/2008 UN Human Development Report, Occasional Paper, South Asian 
Regional Study on Climate-Change Impacts and Adaptation. But around the time 
of the Copenhagen climate summit in December, scientists; in India in particular, 
began to question the validity of this:.Close investigation revealed that the specific 
claim made on the spéed with which the Himalayan glaciers could expect to 
disappear had no ‘basis in scientific evidence. and was mere speculation. 
Consequently, on January 20, 2010, the chair and vice chairs of the IPCC, and 
the co-chairs of the IPCC Working. Groups, issued a statement indicating that the 
second paragraph in section 10.6.2 of AR4 was not based on sound science. As 
they put it: “In drafting the: paragraph in question, the clear and well-established 
standards of evidence; required by the IPCC procedures, were not applied 
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properly.” The IPCC has called for an internal investigation to review how this 
breakdown in their scientific procedure occurred. 

Global warming deniers, mostly on the nght, are making all they can out of 
this mishap in the IPCC’s report, using it to throw scorn on the whole process of 
climate change science. Both the mistake itself and the dissemination of the error 
by scientists, environmentalists, and the. news media are being dubbed 
“glaciergate” by the IPCC’s cntics. (See “Glaciergate Was a Blunder, But It’s 
the Sceptics Who Dissemble” The Guardian, January 24, 2010.) Yet science 
should never be regarded as error free. Indeed, crucial to the working of the 
scientific method is that science is self-correcting. This particular mistake has 
already been acknowledged by the IPCC and will be followed up by detailed 
scientific studies in this area, coupled with attempts to improve IPCC review 
procedures. 

What is important is that a aake of this kind, (one paragraph in the $38- 
page Working Group II contribution to the IPCC’s underlying assessment) 
cannot in itself invalidate the IPCC’s more general conclusions. As the IPCC 
indicated elsewhere in the same report (and reiterated in its January.20, 2010, 
statement), the dangers ansing this century from melting glaciers, affecting river 
systems serving countries where billions of people live, are extremely serious. Data 
collected by the World Glacier Monitoring Service in conjunction with the UN 
Environment Programme show -that 90 percent of 442 mountain glaciers studied 
worldwide are now in retreat. Glaciers may be gone from many (if not most) 
mountain ranges this century. (World Glacier Monitoring Service/UNEP, Global 
Glacier Changes: Facts and Figures [2008], http://www.gnd.unep.ch/glaciers; 
Union of Concerned Scientists, “Factcheck: Contrarians Attack IPCC Ower 
Glacial Findings, But Glaciers Are Sull Melting,” January 19, 2010, 
ucsusa.org.) This, then, points to increasing floods and growing water shortages, 
with such negative impacts already beginning to affect communities in the Andes, 
particularly in Bolivia and Peru. 

In the two MR articles referred to above, the IPCC’s 2007. claim with eni 
to the Himalayan glaciers was mentioned alongsidé a host of other scientific 
information pointing to the seriousness and rapidity of chmate change. Although 
this particular IPCC statement has proven to be unfounded, the great 
preponderance of the evidence provided by the IPCC and by climate science in 
general points to the same, inexorable. conclusion: climate change is occurring with 
extraordinary rapidity and with disastrous effects, which will—if we do not quickly 
effect a radical change of course—endanger most life on the planet. Moreover, the 
climate change crisis is itself only part of the much larger planetary ecological crisis 
induced by our socioeconomic system, which is overshooting..one planetary 
boundary after another. The i immense social implications of this are the subject of 
this month’s Review of the. Month: “What em Environmentalist Needs to 
Know About capitan 
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In December 2009, a number of international friends and representatives' of 
MR, including Samir Amin, Bill Fletcher, John Bellamy Foster, Jayati Ghosh, 
Marta Hamecker, Michael Lebowitz, John Mage, Biju Mathew, Ngo Thanh 
Nhan, and Merle Ratner, took part in the Workshop on Marxist Theory and 
Practice in the World Today at the Ho Chi Minh Academy of Politics and 
Public Administration, Hanoi. The discussions ranged from the economic; 
ecological, and imperial crises of the world capitalist system to problems in 
Vietnam itself, related to the current “socialist-oriented market economy’; 
prospects for socialism in Vietnam, environmental issues, agent orange victims 
(still the biggest health-environmental problem in Vietnam), and the roles 
exercised by women’s organizations and labor. During the visit the international 
delegation met with Vietnamese President Nguyén Minh Trét to discuss i issues 
in Vietnam and the world. The delegation also met with Madame Neuyén Thi 
Binh, president of the Vietnam Peace and Development Foundation, former vice- 
president of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, and chief negotiator for the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam in the Paris Peace Accords that 
ended the Vietnam War. All of the international participants went away from. the 
workshop and meetings with a deeper appreciation of the challenges facing 
socialism in Vietnam and its advocates in the Communist Party of Vietnam;. as 
well as. a stronger sense of solidanty with the Vietnamese people and their 
struggles. We hope to build on these insights and new (and reaffirmed past) 
relationships in future issues of MR. ja 

Howard Zinn, who died last January 27, aged eighty-seven, was one of the 
great scholar-activists of our time. His A People’s History of the United States has 
been read by millions worldwide with, we believe, an incalculable intellectual and 
political impact. Zinn supported and wrote for MR and never left the argument 
for socialism, either implicitly or explicitly, out of his work. His life, recounted an 
his memoir, You Can't Be Neutral on a Moving Train (1994), along with his 
numerous other writings, plays, and films, will, we hope, constitute a continuing 
source of inspiration and a call to action, for generations to come. mer 

Erratum. On page 2 of January’s Monthly Review, in “Why ‘Ecological 
Revolution?” by John Bellamy Foster, the phrase “over half the worldjs 
population,” should have read “countries with around 3 billion people.” ily 

fie 
= ti 

It follows precisely from the fact that labour depends on nature, that theman 
who possesses no other property than his labour power must, in all conditions of 
society and culture, be the slave of other men who have made themselves -the 
owners of the material conditions of labor. He can only work with their 
permission, and hence only live with their permission. oN 

—Karl Marx, 
Critique of the Gotha Programme (International Publishers, 1938) 
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the people. Nonetheless the underground Communist Party of Nepal (Unity 
Centre), [CPN(CUC)]- which was one of the main parties within UNPM, 
decided to participate in the first election through its aboveground United 
People's Front (UPF). One of its main aims was to expose the contradiction 
between monarchy and democracy and the fallacy of a supposedly democratic 
Westminster parliamentary system headed by the king. It fielded 59 candidates of 
which there were four women candidates. Nine candidates won in the election 
placing the party as the third largest after the bourgeois NC and the Communist 
Party of Nepal (United Marxist Leninist) [CPN(UML]. None of the UPF 
women candidates won. 

However during the brief six years period before PW started there was a 
sudden growth of women's movements pertaining to gender issues. Many 
iridependent women's organizations and united fronts of women's organizations 
started springing up. Many debates, talk programs and movements relating to 
women’s issues started taking place. Many women's magazines started to appear. 
However taking advantage of a partial freedom of expression given by the new 
system, the commercializing of women (beauty-contests, pornography, blue films) 
started taking place openly. Women used all sorts of movements to prevent and 
discourage these events and tendencies. One such struggle was the successful 
prevention of a beauty contest in one of the five-star hotels. Women also used 
Teez, a traditional celebration specific to women that propagated gender 
oppression, as an opportunity to expose feudal patriarchal values and to propagate 
left ideology. It is interesting to note that Teez is a Hindu festival seeking 
longevity of life of husbands for married-women and for seeking good husbands for 
unmarried women. Thus the 1990 people's movement prepared a base for 
weakening the feudal patriarchal base in the country. 

Focus on urban and gender issues gradually shifted to rural and class issues 
when CPN (UC) decided to boycott the election in the year 1994. Many false 
cases were charged against cadres and sympathizers in the name of suppressing 
"boycotters”. When, under police attack, most men fled the villages, it was women 
who not only had to look after household but also do work traditionally done by 
men, such as roofing of houses, ploughing land etc. But soon they too were 
hunted, harassed and raped and thus they too were forced to go underground. All 
these incidents created conducive ground for launching PW, which was to start on 
6"-Feb 1996. Meanwhile CPN(UC) was renamed as Communist Party of 
Nepal (Maoist) [CPN(Maoist)], under whose leadership PW started. 


Women‘ s Movement during PW 


-- The PW, which lasted for ten years from 1996 to 2006, was a phenomenal 


historical achievement in Nepalese history as it removed nearly 240 years of 
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monarchy, creating a federal democratic republic in Nepal. The many thousands 
who joined the class war became not only class conscious, but also gender, Dalit, 
region and ethnic conscious. l 

One of the historical achievements of PW was that it made a big leap in 
women’s fives. They joined all the fronts; the Party, United Front and the 
People's Liberation Army (PLA), the three instruments of revolution. For the 
first time women became professional whole-time revolutionaries not in tens but in 
hundreds, not in hundreds but in thousands! Before PW started there were only 2 
women whole-timers in the then CPN (Unity Centre). . 
~ Women became professional revolutionaries by joining PLA, militias, 
production brigades. They became policy makers; they worked as couriers, 
organizers, as barefooted health workers, as radio anchors. For the first time they 
_were taught to target the feudal state apparatus as an instrument of class and 
gender oppression: For the first’time they were taught to fight for new democracy, 
a state which will do away with feudalism completely. For the first time they got 
the opportunity to compete on an equal footing with men combatants m war. 
fronts. For the first time they could get married or remarried irrespective of caste,» 
class, region and ethnicity, choosing-a partner on the basis of love and ideology.. 
For the first tme the women's mass front was not only geared to addressing 
women's oppression but also to producing red and expert women for running, 
cottage industries, producing soldiers and leaders for the Party, militias and the 
PLA, running communes, -co-operatives etc. Similarly by associating with the 
masses at the grass roots level, the new women leaders became sensitized at a deep 
level to regional, ethnic, class and caste oppression. 

What made them more confident was that in the base areas they were able to 
practice what they preached in villages declared "woman model village" where 
` women practiced special rights, exercised equal rights to parental property, where 
it was forbidden to beat women, where women were involved in constructing 
‘trekking trails, martyr gates, running people's court etc. The nineteen days 
people's movement of April 2006, which was mainly limited to Katmandu and 
the few other major urban areas, helped in instilling the agendas brought forward 
by CPN (Maoist) among the urban masses. It prepared a wider ground for 


removal of the absolute monarchy. 


Participation of Women in making the Constitution 

The present peace process which started in 2006 and continued til today is 
the result of the "12 point understanding " reached between seven political parties 
and CPN (Maoist) in the year 2006. The essence of the 12 point understanding 
was that it united all democratic parties against the king, préparing a base for 
restructuring the state and ending feudal structures. The peace process gave the 
opportunity to CPN (M) to institutionalize the issues they had been raising and 
practicing during PW, namely that of institutionalizing democracy and the 


+ 
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republic through CA election, and pursuing a federalism based on ethnicity, 
region and other factors. 

The hallmark of the present constitution making process is that CPN (Maoist) 
has been taking the initiative in every stage of the process, be it making interim 
constitution, be it forcing other parties to participate in CA election, be it making 
sure CA committees submit their constitution draft in time. 

Thus, the Preamble in the Intenm Constitution of Nepal (2007) reflects the 
issues raised in the PW: "Having determined upon the. progressive restructuring of 
the state in order to resolve the existirig problems of the country relating to class, 
caste, region and gender..." 

A crucial aspect of the historic Constituent Assembly election, which took 
place in 2008, is that it adopted a mixed form of election. By using First Past the 


Post (FPTP) together with Proportional Representation (PR) in the election 


system it was able to bring inclusiveness and proportionate representation of the 
various oppressed groups present in Nepal. At the tme of CA‘ election the 
election commission had stipulated mandatory filing of candidates for the PR 


seats on the basis of 50%-50% male and female candidacies, with regional, caste 
and ethnic groups required similarly to be represented. among party candidates, 


_ 31.2% for Madhesi, 13% for Dalits, 37.8 for Janajatis (ethnic groups), 4% for ` 
. backward region and 30.2% to others. Similarly the interim constitution stipulated 


that a minimum of one-third of the total number of candidates nominated shall be 


` women, taking together the number of candidates based on FPTP & PR. 


Today there are 601 CA members, out of which 240 members were elected 
on the basis of FPTP, 335 on the’basis of PR while 26 are nominated by the 
main Parties with the view of incorporating those communities which had been left 


out. 


The CPN (Maoist) won the highest number of CA members (both male and 
female): 120 CA through FPTP and 100 through PR. Second came‘the NC 
which has 37 CA through FPTP and 73 through PR. And third is the CPN 
(UML), which has 33 through FPTP and 73 through PR. The total number of 
Maoist CA women members elected via both FPTP & PR far exceeds the 


number in the other main, parties. 


Table 1. Women elected in three major parties 


Women elected CPN(M) UML 
maes | ea ieee | Seis Re ee (Ee ee 
a | o l o ee O O35 O 


Samudayik Sarathi Nepal/ 2008/ Members of the Constituent Assembly/ Kathmandu, Nepal: 
Samudayik Sarathi 


Only Maoist women were elected as CA members through FP TP who were 
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Dalit, ethnic, backward region, or Madhesi, that is from the minority and 
discriminated against communities. Similarly the same trend is seen in the case of 
PR (see Table no.3) thus helping to make CA relatively more inclusive and 
proportionate. 


Table 2. Women elected through FPTP from minority communities 
in three major parties . 


| Party- | _Madhesi 
N a a 
a a a e ee a ee eee 
MW S SN ea ES 


Samudayik Sarathi Nepal/ 2008/ Members of the Constituent Assembly/ Kathmandu, Nepal: 
Samudayik Sarathi 


Only 30 women CA members won in the 240 FPTP constituencies. Thus it 
is precisely because of the PR system that women came to be substantially 
represented in the CA. In fact the proportional representation/mixed form of 
election has indirectly forced the non-Maoist Parties to adopt class, gender, 
ethnic, region and Dalit agenda within their organizational structure and 
programme. a 











Table 3. Women elected through PR from minority communities ‘ih 
three major parties - : 
. v 

ae anes) 


Samudayik Sarathi Nepal/ 2008/ Members of the Constituent Assembly/ Kathmandu, Nepal: 
Samudayik Sarathi c oe 


A 

Out of a total of 197 women members in the CA, Maoists elected 74-by far 
the largest number among the parties. This number has increased as many smaller 
Parties within the CA have joined CPN(Maoist) making it now the Unified 
Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) [UCPN(CM)]. 

Also interesting is that among the 24 Maoist women elected in constituencies 
through FPTP; two belong to the Dalit caste. This is of historical importance | 
because no woman Dalit had ever previously won in a direct election in Nepal. 
Similarly nine women CA members belong to discriminated against ethnic 
groups, another great historical feat (see Table 2). It is a matter of pride that eight 
women CA members belong to martyr families of the PW. And four CA couples 
won election through FPTP. This has also lead to one couple both of whom won 
through FPTP joining government in capacity of full ministers, something rarely ` 
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. seen in the world. Also today the vice-chairperson of the CA is a woman» 
belonging to UCPN . (Maoist). Similarly the whip for the. Maoist Party is a 
woman. It is equally interesting to note that the two seats won by NC and one seat 
won by UML through FPTP belong to high caste Hindu Brahmins. 

Seven women chairpersons head different legislative and constitutional 
committees, three belonging to the UCPN (Maoist). Similarly the second highest 
vote received in a FPTP constituency went to a Maoist woman candidate, the 
highest having been bagged by a male Maoist candidate. Most interesting is that 
young district level Maoist women defeated veteran, seasoned central level senior 
men candidates of other parties. . 

Federalism is another important agenda of the present constitution making 
process that reflects. women's pressure on the organs of the state. The interim 
constitution calls for a CA "to carry out an inclusive, democratic and progressive 
restructuring of the state by eliminating its existing form of centralized and unitary 
structure in order to address the problems related to women, Dalits, indigenous 
tribes (Adivasi Janajati), Madhesis; oppressed and minority communities and 
other disadvantaged groups, by eliminating class, caste, language, gender, cultural, 
religious and regional discrimination,” so as " to enable Madhes:, Dalits, 
lindigenous ethnic groups (Adivasi Janajati), women, laborers, farmers, the 
physically impaired, disadvantaged classes and disadvantaged regions to 
participate in all organs of the State structure on the basis of proportional 
wm inclusion..." These goals have strategic implication, and reflect the Maoist 

analysis of women's liberation, as women are an oppressed community within the 
oppressions of caste, class, ethnicity and region. 
- The Maoist CA members have taken the lead in advancing strategic issues 
ertaining to women in the draft committees of different CA constitutional 
committees. It is on this basis that the new constitution is going to be made. 





-- 
* 
r 


Conclusion 

The distinguishing feature of PW in Nepal was that it raised vertical issues 
relating to class issues at the same time it pursued horizontal issues such as caste, 
ethnic, gender and regional oppression. To achieve this we Maoists are trying to 
arrive at Nepal-specific federalism based on nationality. Today class war is being 
waged in different forms. In short there is a big struggle between those forces 
wedded to the old feudal and comprador mode of production and those who are _ 
struggling for new nationalist capitalist mode of production as a.stage on the road 
to communism. l l i 

Women's liberation is at present at a crossroads, it has the possibility of taking. 
a leap forward if restructuring of the state takes place in line with new mode of 
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production. But at the same time it has the possibility of backfiring ifby - 
manipulation in the name of identity, ethnicity, region—divisive forces are 
mobilized by the class and national enemy to: preserve old social habits and 
culture, which are detrimental to women’s emancipation. 

‘Today Maoist women have not only to be skilled in street protests, they have 
to be equally inquisitive and eloquent in legislative activities and also skillful in 
shaping the restructure of government organs. Similarly Maoist women have the 
. opportunity to know what in essence constitutes a bourgeois state and make sure 
`~ the new restructured state serves the people. At present the Party needs to 
intervene in the state from both the top and the bottom, particularly from the base 
by keeping people well organized and vigilant so that they are on their toes if a 
people based constitution is sabotaged. They should be kept ready to struggle at 
every juncture of such sabotage. Those who are not happy with CA election 
results that made the Maoists the largest Party, those who want to stick with the 
old feudal unitary system, are obstructing both army integration and the 
constitution making process. Already there are signs of increasing violence 
against women, reports of women attacked as witches, Dalit women forced to eat 
feces. To blame are the forces seeking to ignore the verdict of CA election, and ~ 
as the obstructed peace process drags on the results are escalating price nse and 
rising insecunty. l 

Today Nepalese women, particularly the Maoist women, have the 
opportunity to become holistic. They raised gender issues before PW started and 
put into practice their response to class and gender issues during the ten years of 
PW. And today they are vigorously raising the “inclusive and proportionate’ | 
issue during the constitution making process. We must continuously struggle not 
only to make a people’s republic constitution but also to implement it. 


~ = ee 
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Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) [CPN(Maoist)] and ‘its skillful use 


“of a united front with various parties that the monarchy system was 
` abolished in 2008. 


The specificity of the Nepalese movement is the presence of a strong 
left. For this very reason the women's movement is comparatively strong in 


_ Nepal: Women's exploitation being deep rooted, embracing all sectors, 


one ‘of the oldest and longest exploitations, from womb to tomb, is 
conducive to communist movements taking the lead. Of course one has to 
fight against patriarchal tendencies within the Communist Party or similar 


- tendencies arising from the stage of development of the ‘society, which 


ultimately find reflection on the Party or movement. But there are always 


_ rightist, .ultra-leftist and eclectic middle tendencies within the Party or 


movement which will affect the women's movement accordingly. Women 
have to fight for a correct line,. which will address both the class and 
gender issues in correct proportion. In Nepal's specific case we have to 


additionally address Dalit, regional and ethnic oppression because they 
_ are interrelated to women's oppression. 


Women's Movement before PW _ 

Ít is important to recall that the first people's movement that took place 

in 1990 lasted almost 50 days and resulted in the overthrow of the 
“partyless" Panchayat system, a-one party system run from the royal 
palace that had lasted for thirty years (1960-1990). During monarchical 
rule women's and student's fronts were very active as political parties were 
barined, and they operated through these fronts. This is in sharp contrary 
to mast other South Asian countries where the women's movement 
emerged along with independent movements against foreign rule. When:: 
the 1990 anti-monarchical movement started spreading from urban areas 
towards rural areas the king was forced to negotiate with the, political 
parties. This resulted in a tri-partite agreement between the king, Nepali _ 
Congress (NC) (representing the comprador bourgeois class). and -the 
United Left Front (representing broad ‘reformist left parties) to arrive at a 
constitutional monarchical parliamentary system. The new constitution 
promulgated in 1990 made mandatory that all the contending Parties file 
a minimum of five percentage of the seats for women as a condition to | 
contest the election. In the first 199.1 election out of 205 legislatives 
representatives only seven women were elected. - 

But a second united front, a more radical, United National Péopte’s 
Movement (UNPM) which also had been struggling against - the 
Panchayat system decided to continue the struggle against the 
constitutional monarchical parliamentary‘system on the ground that only a 

constituent assembly election would serve the interests of the broad mass of 
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